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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue completes the first volume of “* Human Relations.” As our 
readers will appreciate from the delays and irregular intervals of publication 
the editors have encountered considerable difficulties in getting out this first volume. 
The reasons for this are manifold. In the first place there has been difficulty in getting 
sufficient European contributions of the kind and quality desired. Since we wished 
to maintain a balance between American and European articles this has meant delay 
in publication of the American contributions which have regularly been in on time. 
In addition a host of other factors contributed to delay such as mechanical difficulties 
in printing, the intricate mazes of customs regulations and currency controls, and 
the problem of sorting out the cultural differences between the editorial committees 
in the two countries. These problems have been worked out in a spirit of friend- 
liness and co-operation, and we now feel that they have been largely overcome. 
Barring the emergence of new difficulties which we cannot foresee Volume II will 
reach the readers on schedule 

In spite of these difficulties and delays the editors feel that a great deal has been 
accomplished on the positive side. As the scientific resources for the study of human 
relations increase we expect to be able to print an increasing number of notable 
contributions. Although one cannot expect all of the articles in this first volume 
to fit together into a single coherent body of findings and theories a review of the 
contributions from both sides of the Atlantic does reveal a firm common core. As 
we proceed we hope to help bring the work in the different countries closer together 
by discovering ways of stimulating more constructive interaction among researchers 
in different nations. 

The problem of achieving a proper balance of contributions from the various 
social sciences has given us real concern. A large proportion has come from social 
psychology with smaller proportions from sociology, cultural anthropology, and 
psychiatry. Plans for the second volume call for some greater divergence. The 
number of contributions from teams of workers from various disciplines has been 
striking and we hope that there will be an increasing tendency for interdisciplinary 
research of this kind to clarify major theoretical and practical problems. 

So far we have not been able to institute a number of features which we expect 
to be possible in the near future. Among these might be included a general notes 
and comments section, book reviews and letters to the editor. We have also as yet 
not found it possible to put out patterned numbers, i.e., groups of articles devoted 
to a single topic. It is our expectation that gradually we shall be able to introduce 
features of this kind. 

The editors have decided to reduce the price of subscriptions to thirty shillings 
a vear (six dollars in America). In order to make this possible there will be a slight 
reduction in the number of pages per issue. Contributors will continue to be provided 
with fifty copies of reprints free of charge. The publication schedule for Volume II 
will be November, 1948, and then February, June and October, 1949. This will 
allow us to begin Wolume III in January, 1950, and from then on publish each volume 
quarterly within the calendar year. 

We do earnestly invite all readers to convey their reactions and suggestions to 
us. We, as editors, serve as a sort of middleman between authors and readers, and 
to be effective we must be fully aware of the needs and interests of both groups. As 
we embark upon the second volume of this journal, we hope to have the active partici- 
pation of an increasing group of people in this endeavour to establish a genuinely 
scientific basis for productive and harmonious human relations. 








A REDEFINITION OF PREJUDICE 
FOR PURPOSES OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


by WILLIAM E. VICKERY and MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 





In ordinary speech, prejudice 
generally is used to indicate a strong 
like or dislike, usually the latter, and 
this popular usage of the word is widely 
enough accepted to make its meaning 
fairly ambiguous.! 

Historically, and even today in 
courts of law, the noun prejudice 
means: 

“Injury, detriment, or damage caused to 

a person by prejudgment or action in which 

his rights are disregarded.”’(7) 

In modern popular speech the word has 
retained, when used absolutely, this 
connotation of a moral wrong. More 
broadly, prejudice is defined as: 

“...a feeling, favourable or unfavourable, 

towards any person or thing, prior to or not 


based on actual experience; an unreasoning 
predilection or objection.”’ (7) 


Preconceived opinion and bias’ or 
leaning are generally accepted as 
synonyms for prejudice. 

Among the psychological implica- 
tions with which the words used to 
define prejudice are freighted, probably 
the most striking is that a prejudice is 
considered the equivalent of a pre- 
judgment, a psychic structure in the 
individual personality which tends to 
direct or inspire thought and action. 
Such a concept is a familiar one to 
social psychologists, who generally 
label this kind of determining tendency 
an attitude, that is: 


** |. . a mental and neural state of readiness, 

organized through experience, exerting a 

directive or dynamic influence upon the 

individual’s response to all objects and 

situations with which it is related.” (1) 
But even if it is granted that all 
prejudices are attitudes, the converse 
is not accepted as true by any social 
scientist. How, then, can attitudes 
which are prejudices be distinguished 
from those that are not? 

Psychologists who have tried to solve 
this problem usually have used one or 
two approaches. Either they have tried 
to describe a prejudice as a particular 
kind of personalized, neuro-psychic 
structure, differing from other attitudes 
in its tenacity, strength, and emotional 
change; or they have defined prejudices 
in terms of the irrational action which 
such attitudes motivate or direct. Some 
estimate of the relative merits of these 
two approaches may be obtained from 
the following review of definitions. 

Over forty years ago, W. I. Thomas 
wrote: 

** Psychologically speaking, race prejudice 
and caste-feeling are at bottom the same 
thing, both being phases of the instinct of 
hate ... Race prejudice is an_ instinct 
Originating in the tribal stage of society 
when solidarity in feeling and acting were 
essential to the preservation of the group. 
It, or some analogue of it, will probably 
never disappear completely, since an identity 
of standards, traditions, and physical 
appearance in all geographical zones is 





1. See Henry S. Dyer, “* The Usability of the Concept ‘ Prejudice’, Psychometrika, 10 (1945) 
219-224. Dyer’s results indicate the degree to which a diverse group of twenty judges can agree 
in identifying the amount of prejudice shown in each of a series of statements. The significant 
amount of agreement implies consistency in the popular use of the term “ prejudice.” 
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neither possible nor aesthetically desirable. 

It is, too, an affair which can neither be 

reasoned with nor legislated about very 

effectively, because it is connected with the 
affective rather than the cognitive pro- 

cesses.”” (10) 

Though modern psychology repudiates 
an “instinct of hate” in the sense of 
an inborn, unmodifiable characteristic, 
and present day anthropology denies 
the theory which suggests that such 
‘instincts ” originate in “the tribal 
stage of society’ and are passed on 
genetically, Thomas's definition still has 
much in common with contemporary 
ideas of prejudice. He views it as an 
internalized structure, linked closely 
with strong emotions, and aroused by 
differences in values, traditions, and 
physical appearances. 

Morse, writing in 1907, emphasized 
the affective element in prejudices even 
more strongly. He believed that 
prejudice is: 

“|. . not a partial, erroneous judgment due 

to limited experience, but a wilful perversion 

of judgment because of interest and passion 

—love, hate, anger, jealousy, envy. . .”’ (6) 
His definition implies that individuals 
are conscious of their prejudices and the 
emotions from which they spring. On 
the other hand, Ellis, in an article 
published in 1915, points out that a 
common characteristic of prejudiced 
persons is their failure to recognize 
their prejudices. They tend to confuse 
what they believe to be good reasons 
with the real reasons for their behavior. 
He writes: 

“ Prejudice is a prejudgment without 
facts, a decision or opinion of the mind 
formed without any reasonable basis and 
justification for its existence.’’ (3) 

He distinguished between “ natural ” 
prejudice against new things and 
strange persons about which one knows 
little or nothing, and “‘ manufactured ” 
prejudice, the effect of social and 
cultural pressures and of propaganda. 
Ellis also supports the idea that a 


prejudice is an opinion which is neither 
“* reasonable *’ nor “* justified.” 

This interpretation is reinforced by 
Ogburn, writing in 1922: 
“ Where prejudice is found, there are two 
accompanying conditions, ignorance and 
emotion ... Prejudice is an attitude taken 
without a knowledge of the facts... 
Emotion in prejudice is characterized by the 
fact that emotion tends to keep us ignorant, 
and to prevent us from getting the facts. It 
does this by selecting some facts for keen 
attention and blinding us to others. The 
study of prejudice, therefore, is a study of 
the behavior of a desire in a condition of 
relative ignorance.” (8) 
Ogburn’s contribution to an under- 
standing of prejudice is that he notes 
the bar which the affective element in 
prejudice places between the biased 
individual and his accurate interpre- 
tation of the facts presented by the 
social situation. This is an extremely 
important point and is _ repeatedly 
emphasized in later definitions. It is 
closely related to the concept logic- 
tight compartment, described by Roth- 
ney. This name is applied to an opinion 
which an individual either refuses to 
submit to critical examination or 
refuses (or finds himself unable) to 
modify when he has been intellectually 
convinced of the falsity of the facts and 
the impropriety of the values upon 
which the opinion rests (9). Even the 
proponents of this term do not use it 
as an inclusive definition of prejudice, 
for logically it would include religious 
beliefs and similar convictions which, 
by any accepted definition of the word, 
lie outside the realm of prejudice. 

The concept stereotype, introduced 
by Walter Lippmann in 1922, is, in 
current psychological literature, a 
popular name for the kind of attitude 
usually defined as a prejudice. Katz 
and Schanck thus explain the term as 
it is now used: 


‘“* The stereotyped nature of much ot our 
perceiving and thinking is a psychological 
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commonplace. . .. New events are fitted 
into old moulds; a minimal cue is percep- 
tually seized upon and filled out according 
to its associated meanings. ... If we tried 
to react to our world by a full consideration 
of its objective nature, we would spend the 
whole day in a single action in a single 
Situation. At the breakfast table we put 
sugar in our coffee without bothering to 
make sure that it is sugar. We classify 
people we meet into arbitrary types without 
taking time to find out about them. Between 
these two acts there is a great gap, but it is 
one of degree, not of kind.” (4) 
Modern psychological theory relies 
heavily on the concept stereotype in 
defining prejudice. Stereotypes are 
attitudes the cognitive elements of 
which are so over-simplified that they 
may distort the facts presented by the 
situation. Distortion is especially likely 
to occur in stereotyped judgments of 
human beings, because such judgments 
are usually expressed in the most 
inclusive terms. Typical stereotypes 
like ‘all Negroes are dirty,” “all 
Orientals are tricky,” “all Jews are 
dishonest,” and so on, prevent those 
who accept such generalizations from 
judging persons as individuals or 
forming accurate estimates of groups. 
Some of the most significant work in 
interracial and intercultural relations is 
based on a simple definition of prejudice 
as a “ stereotype which does not coin- 
cide with the facts.’ (5) 


The second basic approach to the 
problem of distinguishing prejudices 
from other attitudes is the one generally 
taken by those who wish to determine 
the prevalence or estimate the strength 
of such traits and attitudes. Experi- 
menters who use the Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale (2) usually define 
prejudice as an attitude which manifests 
itself as an unwillingness to admit. 
members of a given group to certain 
social relationships. Seven degrees of 
social distance are defined, ranging 
from admission to one’s family to 


exclusion from one’s country, scaled 
by the Thurstone technique so that each 
degree is equally “‘ distant” from the 
next as far as the attitude measured is 
concerned. At best the concept of 
social distance serves as an index of 
prejudice, noi as an inclusive definition. 
If the experimenter makes the easy 
assumption that the individual tested 
tends to keep a member of a certain 
group at a distance because of a 
stereotyped prejudgment of him as a 
member of that group, then social 
distance is indeed the expression of 
prejudice in action. Such an assump- 
tion underlines the element of pre- 
judgment as the fundamental charac- | 
teristic of prejudice and at the same 
time implies distortion of facts in 
reaching a generalization. 

Goodwin Watson’s tests of fair- 
mindedness, first published in 1925, 
define prejudice in terms of what people 
do when confronted with opportunities 
to express judgment. If the individual 
marking the tests tends: 

“* (a) to cross out as distasteful terms which 
represent one side or another of 
religious or economic controversies; 

“(6)to call sincere and competent 
persons who hold different opinions 
on religious and economic issues 
incompetent and insincere; 

““(c) to draw from given evidence con- 
clusions to support one’s bias but 
which are not justified by the 
evidence; 

‘“*(d) to condemn in a group which is 
disliked activities which would be 
condoned or approved in some other 
group; 

“‘(e). to regard arguments some of which 
are strong and others weak, as all 
strong if they be in accord with one’s 
bias, and all weak if they run counter 
to that bias; and 

“(f) to attribute to all people or objects 
in a group characteristics which 
belong only to a portion of that 
group,” 

he is a prejudiced person, in so far as 
the religious and economic issues set 
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forth in the test items are concerned.(11) 

An analysis of this definition reveals 
that Watson emphasized two features 
of prejudice, its emotional content 
(criterion “ a”) and the illogical action 
which results from it (criteria “b” 
through “f”’). Thus, while the defini- 
tion of prejudice implied by these 
criteria is not radically at variance with 
those already cited, one outstanding 
difference should be noted: the tests 
set up standards of rational action to 
which the person’s behavior must 
conform or be identified as prejudiced. 
Watson’s results argue powerfully for 
the validity of his approach, and suggest 
that an analytic definition of prejudice 
may be found by following his lead. It 
is apparent, however, that the definition 
established by his six criteria is one 
constructed for a particular purpose, 
and makes no claim to be exhaustive 
or conceptually complete. 

G. W. Allport succinctly summarizes 
the two basic approaches to a definition 
of prejudice in his statement: 

“Whenever a pre-existing attitude is so 
strong and inflexible that it seriously distorts 
perception and judgment, rendering them 
inappropriate to the demands of the objec- 
tive situation, the social psychologist desig- 
nates this tenacious attitude as a stereotype, 

a prejudice, or sometimes, more loosely, as a 

logic-tight compartment.” (1) 

It seems unlikely that prejudices as 
structures in the personality can be 
clearly distinguished from other habits, 
attitudes and traits simply by observing 
the rigidity, persistence, and emotional 
tone of the actions to which they lead. 
If these are considered the sole criteria 
for identifying prejudice, many value 
judgments must be put in that category, 
for such judgments often tend to be 
persistent, inflexible, and affectively 
charged. A man’s belief in the worth 
of the individual, in democracy asa 
form of government, and in the 
scientific method as a means of solving 


problems may thus be, according to 
these standards, prejudices. They meet 
the test as completely as do the 
attitudes of certain persons toward 
Japanese and Englishmen, Jews or 
Catholics, Republicans or Communists. 
It is true that one may justifiably infer 
prejudice if an individual whose most 
cherished beliefs are attacked goes into 
paroxysms of rage or resorts to a 
repetition of axioms and slogans rather 
than meeting the attack with reasonable 
if spirited argument. In such extreme 
form, the affective content of the 
attitudes called prejudices might 
adequately distinguish them from other 
structures in the personality. But what 
of the more common situation in which, 
for example, a Texan defends his 
generalized and hostile attitude toward 
Mexican immigrants coolly and 
logically, within the framework of his 
particular values and facts as he 
defines them? The affective tone of 
his argument may be no stronger than 
that of his opponent in the debate. 
In these circumstances is neither man 
prejudiced? Are both prejudiced? Or 
is one prejudiced and not the other? 
If prejudice is to have any value as an 
analytic concept, it appears that the 
distinction between prejudice and non- 
prejudice must be drawn by applying 
other standards than the affective tone 
of the attitudes under consideration. 
It is now generally accepted that 
prejudgment is an essential element of 
prejudice. In fact, there is a tendency 
to dwell too exclusively upon this 
aspect of the analysis of prejudice. 
This, in all probability, has in turn been 
responsible for the overemphasis of 
affect in the analysis of prejudice, for a 
focussing of concern upon prejudgment 
has directed a large share of attention 
to the vigor and heat with which men 
cling to discredited opinions. Less well 
appreciated is the importance as a factor 
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in prejudice of misjudgments or 
generalizations not in accord with the 
facts. Yet misjudgments are a per- 
sistent, characteristic, and distinguishing 
mark of prejudice. 

In the application of the criterion of 
misjudgment, however, certain cautions 
are in order. That some propositions 
—the assertions of the innate mental 
superiority of one race over another, 
for example—are always false is demon- 
strable. However, some generaliza- 
tions may be factually accurate at one 
time or in one place and false in other 
situations. The proposition that most 
persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States were interested only in 
making money and returning to their 
homeland was perhaps true in 1905. 
But to make this conclusion the basis 
of action against persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States in 1942 
could lead only to a misjudgment. In 
identifying the element of prejudice in 
action, a generalization which guides 
behavior may be proved always to be 
factually inaccurate. It must, however, 
be shown to be false in terms of the 
facts presented by the situation or 
series of related situations under 
analysis. 

General usage sanctions the con- 
clusion that all prejudices are mis- 
judgments, but to claim that all mis- 
judgments are prejudices distorts the 
popular definition to the point where it 
loses its value. Underestimating the 
amount of space required to pass a car 
on the road, or overestimating one’s 
strength in trying to lift a heavy object 
are both apparent misjudgments of fact 
which may have very serious con- 
sequences. Neither, however, can or 
would appropriately. be called a 
prejudice. 

On the other hand, to try to formu- 
late a precise definition to cover every 
kind of misjudgment which would 


popularly be called a prejudice would 
be an almost hopeless task. General 
usage approves labeling as prejudices 
misjudgments of things as well as 
people, though the social effects of such 
generalizations are widely different. A 
scientist, who because of his training 
in Newtonian physics clings to that 
theory in spite of evidence showing its 
limitations, has made a misjudgment. 
His colleagues would probably call him 
prejudiced. But between his actions 
and the actions of a man who holds 
the opinion that all Jews are un- 
scrupulous there is so great a difference 
that it is analytically unprofitable to 
use the same word in describing the 
two types of behavior. 

The problem of how to adhere to the 
popular definition of prejudice and at 
the same time limit its meaning 
sufficiently to make it a useful scientific 
concept can be solved, it is believed, 
by reserving the term to describe only 
misjudgments of persons, groups and 
social institutions. To impose this re- 
striction does not seriously distort 
popular usage. On the contrary, the 
word prejudice is employed most fre- 
quently and consistently in ordinary 
conversation to designate exactly this 
kind of generalization. A man who ex- 
presses a factually unfounded opinion 
of a congressman, Negroes, or parochial 
schools would almost certainly be told 
he is prejudiced by anyone who knows 
the relevant facts. At the same time, 
limiting the concept prejudice to 
socially oriented action makes an exact 
definition possible by eliminating the 
confusion which results from putting 
generalizations about inanimate object:. 
and about human beings and _ their 
institutions in the same category. One 
emotionally charged misjudgment may 
cause an individuai to reject certain 
foods and another to reject certain 
people. The psychological structure of 
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these attitudes is, perhaps, the same in 
kind, and their manifestations in 
emotional expression similar, but their 
effects are not comparable by social 
standards. It makes no difference to 
the food if it is rejected, but to dis- 
criminate against members of a certain 
group puts them at a serious disad- 
vantage and often causes them to react 
in turn in antisocial fashion. By 
confining the concept prejudice to 
socially oriented action, inaccurate 
generalizations described by that word 
are made comparable on both the 
psychological and sociological levels. 

It should also be remembered that 
the term prejudice can most profitably 
be employed to describe only those 
misjudgments which the individual is 
willing to defend or persists in using as 
a guide to action. Logically, this 
requirement is implicit in the root 
meaning of the word, for errors in 
judgment traceable to simple failure to 
perceive facts relevant to action pre- 
sented by a situation lack the element 
of prejudgment essential to the meaning 
of prejudice. A mother who wishes to 
invite all the members of her daughter’s 
class to a party might, simply through 
oversight, omit the names of two class 
members from her list. If both of these 
children happened to be Chinese, an 
observer would probably infer that the 
mother is anti-Oriental, though actually 
she has no such attitude. There are 
only two sure indications that a mis- 
judgment is also a prejudgment: the 
actor’s verbal expression of the inac- 
curate or inappropriate generalization 
which guides his behavior; and con- 
sistent non-verbal actions, extending 
over a period of time and a variety of 
situations, which reveal his attitude. 
If the mother consistently omits the 
same two children from future party 
lists, or says explicitly that Chinese are 
not fit to mix socially with white people, 


there can be no doubt of the cause of 
her behavior. 

There remains a third important area 
for consideration, the area where it is 
impossible to determine whether a 
generalization is a misjudgment or a 
reasonable conclusion. It may be that 
the facts relevant to making a decision 
in a particular situation cannot be 
clearly defined, or that the situation is 
so complex that relevant facts cannot 
be arranged in meaningful patterns. In 
such circumstances, reasonable men 
may disagree. When no unequivocally 
sound decision is possible, the most 
rational course probably is to suspend 
judgment and do nothing. But if the 
conditions of the situation, the “ brute 
facts,” compel the individual to act, 
his decision cannot be called a prejudice 
unless he applies an inappropriate and 
pre-existing generalization. 

A military commander, operating 
without a sure knowledge of the 
enemy’s intentions and strength, must 
often make decisions. Among the 
several plans presented to him, he 
chooses one. The historian, who later 
may analyze the commander’s judg- 
ment, tests its rationality not in terms 
of facts made known after the event, 
but in terms of facts available to the 
commander at the time he gave his 
orders. If the commander’s decision 
was one of several reasonable alter- 
natives, it cannot be called a prejudice 
simply because subsequent events 
indicate he made an error in judgment. 
In short, a misjudgment can be identi- 
fied as a prejudice only in circumstances 
where the facts make an alternate and 
demonstrably more reasonable decision 
possible for the actor. 

It should be observed that it is not 
the compulsion to decide which limits 
the application of the concept prejudice 
to the military commander’s judgment, 
but the ambiguity of the facts at his 
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disposal. Prejudice is not confined to 
those generalizations which a person 
accepts consciously and voluntarily. A 
factually inaccurate judgment may have 
value for the individual because it gives 
expression to a psychological need. 
The leader of a “hate movement” 
directed against a minority group may 
have paranoiac tendencies which 
require an outlet. A person moving to 
a West Coast city might find it advan- 
tageous to take over his neighbors’ 
beliefs about Orientals, and disadvan- 
tageous to question them too rigorously. 
In either case the individual is, in a 
sense, compelled to decide and act by 
psychological or social forces over 
which he has little control. But an 
erroneous generalization is no less false, 
no less a prejudice, because its accept- 
ance involves the operation of a com- 
pulsive and perhaps unconscious factor. 
The steps leading to the proposed 
definition of prejudice can be sum- 
marized in four statements: 

(1) The concept prejudice, in popular as 
well as in scientific usage, includes both 
the elements of prejudgment and mis- 
judgment. ; 

(2) The element of prejudgment does not 
furnish an adequate basis for distinguisk. 
ing prejudices from other attitudes, for 
almost all socially oriented action involves 
the application of a factual generalization 
which the actor holds prior to entering 
the situation, and hence involves the 
element of prejudgment. 

(3) Distinctions between prejudices and other 
attitudes are best made in terms of the 
element of misjudgment, defined as a 
generalization which does not conform 
to the facts presented by a situation. 

(4) Since not all misjudgments can, by any 
meaningful definition of the term, be 
called prejudices, the concept prejudice 
is described as applicable only to: (a) 
judgments directed toward people, groups 
and social institutions; (5) judgments 
which the individual is willing to defend 
or persists in‘ using as a guide for be- 
havior; and (c) judgments in situations 
where a reasonable generalization and 
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course of action can be determined in 

the light of the available facts. 
These statements can in turn be summed 
up in the following definition: A 
prejudice is a generalization existing 
prior to the situation in which it is 
invoked, directed toward people, 
groups, or social institutions, which is 
accepted and defended as a guide to 
action in spite of its discrepancies with 
the objective facts. 

If any one aspect of this definition 
deserves particular attention it is its 
identification of prejudice by reference 
to objectively verifiable facts. Prejudg- 
ments involving generalizations of fact 
or supposed fact are essential to the 
concept. but it is the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the generalizations and 
not the value which the individual 
attaches to them that is established as 
the distinguishing mark of prejudice. 
This emphasis on the cognitive aspect 
of prejudice does not imply that the 
psychological and social roots of 
misjudgment or its attachment to 
values and emotions are unimportant. 
In making plans to reduce prejudice the 
significance of these factors can 
scarcely be overestimated. One must 
know the individual’s frustrations and 
deprivations, his fears and anxieties, 
his needs for security and prestige, his 
prior experiences, the influence of his 
family, friends, school, and church, if 
the task of modifying attitudes is 
undertaken. Nor does defining preju- 
dice on the cognitive level mean that 
prejudice can be eliminated simply by 
supplying accurate information and 
appealing to reason, though this 
undoubtedly is part of the process. 
The sole purposes of the proposed 
definition are to set up a standard by 
which generalizations that are prejudices 
can be distinguished from other 
attitudes and to provide a means of 
identifying prejudice in action. 
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So defined, the concept prejudice 
presupposes, as does the law, that in a 
given situation a reasonable course of 
action—action more in accord with the 
facts than alternate modes of behavior 
—can be identified and other types of 
conduct compared with it. Certain 
criticisms can be leveled against. this 
point of view. The wholly rational man 
simply does not exist. The drives and 
motives which direct human behavior, 
many of them unconscious, are often 
nonrationa! or irrational, and all men 
are subject to these compulsive in ner 
forces. Even on the level where 
rational action is possible, limitations 
of time, information, and ability to 
learn force most people to act on the 
basis of assumptions for which they, 
personally, have and can have little 
satisfactory evidence. If the definition 
were rigorously and generally applied, 
every human being would probably be 
identified as prejudiced, since all use 
prejudgments which an _ objective 
analysis of the relevant facts would 
identify as misjudgments. According 
to this line of reasoning the term 
prejudice, when it is defined in a purely 
rational and systematic way, may be 
said to lose its force, for it puts all 
people in the same category. 

The attractiveness of some of these 
objections cannot be denied, but their 
pertinence as valid criticisms of the 
proposed definition is open to question. 
That certain socially oriented actions 
conform more closely to facts than 
others is an observable phenomenon. 
It can also be demonstrated that some 
generalizations lead to rational action, 
factually defined, while others do not, 
and that some individuals govern their 
action by facts and reason more 
consistently than do their associates. 
Even the same attitude may serve as a 
guide to reasonable behavior in one set 
of circumstances and to unreasonable 


behavior in another, and the same 
person may act rationally in one 
situation and irrationally at other times 
and in other places. These apparent 
variations in human behavior are what 
give the term prejudice its meaning. 
The definition becomes practical and 
realistic not when it is used to separate 
people into two categories, the preju- 
diced and the unprejudiced, but when 
it is employed to show that an actor’s 
pre-existing generalization is less 
appropriate to the facts presented by a 
particular situation than another 
generalization would have been. Such 
an ill founded generalization remains a 
prejudice, and the action it motivates 
or directs remains irrational regardless 
of the psychological and social forces 
which may make it difficult to change. 
For anyone who places a positive value 
on rational behavior, prejudice is a 
useful and significant concept in the field 
of human relations. 

If a generalization which an indi- 
vidual uses to guide his behavior is, by 
the definition, shown to be a prejudice 
an analysis of his action will indicate 
where the misjudgment entered. It may 
be that he accepted without evidence an 
error in fact as truth, accepted an 
unsubstantiated proposition as fact, 
failed, because of a _ prejudgment, 
to perceive facts presented by the 
situation which are relevant to action, 
recognized but rejected facts that are 
not in accord with his pre-existing 
generalization, ignored facts under- 
lying the situation which are relevant 
to action, or defended his generalization 
by illogical arguments. Such criteria 
provide a means of taking a prejudice 
apart, as it were, and discovering what 
the actor did or failed to do that led to 
his making a misjudgment. The viola- 
tions of the principles of rational 
thinking and: problem solving may be 
considered the causes of prejudice in 
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the sense that had the actor not made 
these mistakes, his generalization would 
not have been a prejudice. 

Like the proposed definition of 
prejudice, the analytic criteria that have 
been mentioned are concerned with 
errors in fact and with the cognitive 
processes of the individual; they do not 
raise the question of value and value 
judgments. The question of value 
becomes relevant to the concept preju- 
dice when the observer asks, “ Why 
does the individual cling to and act in 
accord with erroneous prejudgments? 
What drives and needs do they satisfy?” 
Socially oriented attitudes may give a 
person an outlet for his frustrations and 
deprivations, a feeling of status and 
security, and may even help him attain 
and keep economic or social advan- 
tages. The values attached by the pre- 
Civil War planter to the institution of 
Negro slavery illustrate the point; and 
many of the “ facts” used to support 
these values persist today as racist 
stereotypes. 

Prejudices may serve the same 
function for whole societies as they do 
for individuals. Hitler’s Third Reich 
incorporated into its value system the 
myth of racial superiority of the German 
folk and its useful corollary, anti- 
Semitism. Many of the leaders of the 
Nazi movement had no illusions about 
the scientific validity of the data which 
supported their brand of racism and 
even invented a process called “thinking 
with the blood” as a substitute and 
antidote for rationality. The whole 
concept served their purposes admirably 
and provided a first-rate scape-goat for 
a discontented people. Wherever 
prejudices exist as a part of a culture’s 
ethics, comparable needs and social 
conditions underlie their manifestations. 

These considerations are of the 
utmost importance in making plans to 
lessen prejudice, but they are not 


essential to its identification and analy- 
tic description. That prejudices may 
sometimes be conveniently identified by 
reference to values alone is indisputable. 
In the American culture, as in most 
democratic societies, the ultimate social 
values are in sharp conflict with certain 
regional and individual attitudes toward 
minorities of contrasting race, religion, 
or national background. The logical 
inconsistency of trying to follow two 
contradictory values simultaneously 
embarrasses many Americans, not 
excepting the most radical exponents of 
white supremacy and nativism. Even 
these partisans feel impelled to offer 
** practical ” reasons and high-sounding 
principles to excuse compromising the 
fundamental values of their society. If 
one is willing to make democratic 
values or any other set of values— 
aristocratic, totalitarian, Christian, or 
Hundu—his frame of reference and 
apply them universally, he can define as 
misjudgments generalizations incon- 
sistent with those standards. But 
probably none of the definitions so 
derived would be as generally accepted 
or yield as reliable and valid results in 
social science research as one that 
makes facts and reason the test of 
sound judgment. 

The definition and analytic descrip- 
tion of prejudice proposed here have, 
accordingly, been based on factual and 
rational standards. It is believed that 
the concept prejudice so defined will 
prove particularly useful in studies of 
historically significant actions and 
policies. The decision of a_ public 
figure or a deliberative body which 
affects a whole society may be based 
on sound generalizations, prejudices, or 
both. It is often desirable to know how 
and to what degree fact or error, 
accurate conclusions, or over-simplified 
stereotypes, sound reasoning or fallacies 
in logic determined such policies. 
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Documents contemporary with the 
event—press reports, pamphlets and 
periodicals, letters, autobiographies, 
and state papers—provide an almost 
inexhaustible source of data for studies 


of this kind. The definition and criteria 
can be used in these circumstances both 
as a means of exploring the material and 
as a pattern for the systematic presenta- 
tion of the conclusions of the research. 
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GERMAN AND AMERICAN TRAITS 
REFLECTED IN POPULAR DRAMA 


DONALD V. McGRANAHAN® and [VOR WAYNE 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir Germans and Americans have not behaved alike in recent years, this may be 
because of differences in immediate circumstance, or because of differences in 
basic psychological traits (“ national character *’). Empirically, there is no way to 
find out how Americans would have behaved if subjected to all the circumstances 
to which Germans were subjected ten or twenty years ago. We cannot plant the 
American people in the middle of Europe at a given historical date, immerse them 
in German surroundings, and then see if they would react like Germans to the 
same stimuli. In fact, we could not logically equate external circumstances for 
the purposes of comparison without making Germans and Americans alike in the 
first place, since one important external circumstance influencing any given 
individual is the nature of the personalities of those about him. We can try, 
however, to rule out the influence of temporary circumstances, like the National 
Socialist regime, by comparing peuples of successive periods of history. If we find 
that certain differences between Germans and Americans actually endure through 
variations of historical circumstance, if these differences turn up in the more 
propitious years of the Weimar Republic, as well as in the pre- and post-Weimar 
days, then we shall have much firmer ground for arguing the theory of national 
character. Such a theory need not imply stereotyped uniformity within a nation. 
We are concerned only with the statistical distribution of psychological traits. 
Nor need it imply racism. Enduring and distinctive traits may depend upon basic 
social environmental conditions that persist with relatively little change through 
the ups and downs of political and economic fortune. 

The following study is an experimental attempt to compare German and Ameri- 
can traits reflected in the 45 most popular plays in each country in 1927. This was, 
in each country, a year of relative prosperity and of political democracy. The 
theaters were free to produce what they pleased and the audiences free to attend 
what they pleased. In Germany, inflation had ended, production had made a 
phenomenal recovery, the Locarno Conference had eased the international 
situation, and the National Socialists numbered but 40,000. The German political 
leader of the time was Stresemann, a representative of conservative liberalism, free 
enterprise and private property—a man not uncongenial to the Republicans who 
were then in political control in the United States. In the election of 1928 (which 
year must also be considered, since the popularity of plays produced in the latter 
part of 1927 was based on performances running into 1928), the Social Democrats 
were victorious with the largest representation they had achieved in the Reichstag 
since 1920. 





* Dr. McGranahan’s work on this study is part of a research program made possible through a 
fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation . 
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A smaller sample of popular German and American plays from the period 
1909-10 has also been used for comparison. This, too, was a relatively prosperous 
period in both countries, but Germany differed politically in being an empire 
under the Kaiser. In this older period, however, there was no recent military 
defeat to distinguish the German situation from that of the United States. 

Our first assumption in this study is that popular drama can be regarded as a 
case of “* social fantasy "—that the psychological constellations in a dramatic 
work indicate sensitive areas in the personalities of those for whom the work has 
appeal; their needs, assumptions and values are expressed (“ projected ’’) in the 
drama. The successful play must be attuned to the audience. There can be no 
claim that dramatic material refiects the total personality of the individual who 
enjoys it. Analysis of popular songs, poetry, art, humor, novels and short stories, 
propaganda, advertising, religious writings, public activities, statistics on crime 
and mental disease, etc., may well reveal other psychological facets of a historical 
population that is not accessible to direct study. 

Our analysis of the plays is clearly limited’by the fact that the play-going audience 
is not a proper sample of the national population. It represents primarily an 
educated, urban segment. However, the German and American audiences are 
roughly comparable. If significant psychological differences can be shown between 
corresponding segments of two national populations, then this indicates a real 
difference in national character, unless one rejects a statistical definition of that 
concept and reserves it only for nationally uniform traits. Whether the traits 
expressed in the plays actually extend to other parts of the population must be 
determined by study of other sources. The German and American play-going 
audiences are not, of course, exactly comparable—for example, New York 
(Broadway) has a greater role in the American theater than does any metropolis 
in Germany where the theater has been more decentralized. Furthermore, seats 
in the German theater have tended to be cheaper. This is connected with the 
important fact that the German theater, unlike the American theater, has been 
primarily under public ownership, or subsidy from public funds. These con- 
siderations must be borne in mind in the evaluation of our results. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


As a first step in choosing the sample for each country, all reported productions 
for the calendar year 1927 (including productions first staged in the last weeks of 
December, 1926) were examined, and musical comedies, operas, revues and follies 
were eliminated. From the remaining plays, which relied on story content and 
characters for appeal, were eliminated all revivals and all foreign importations, 
so far as these could be determined. Austrian, Sudetan and Swiss-German plays 
were excluded from the German sample. This left about 135 first productions 
(“‘ try-outs ’’) for each country. 

An attempt was then made to select the 45 most popular plays in each country. 
In the United States, popularity was judged on the basis of: (1) success on Broad- 
way, as measured by the recorded number of performances'; (2) success in the 





1 Given in Burns Mantle, The Best Plays of the Year, 1926/1927; and The Best Plays of the 
Year, 1927/1928. 
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rest of the country, as indicated by the frequency and content of reviews in theater 
journals and local newspapers?; (3) over-all success as indicated by various 
“ end-of-the-season ” discussions, tabulations, and over-all reviews*. In the case 
of the German plays, popularity was judged on the basis of: (1) the success of the 
play in spreading through the theaters in the various German towns, as indicated 
by speed with which reviews of the play followed each other in special theater 
periodicals, the over-all frequency of such reviews, and the estimate of popular 
reaction therein contained‘; and (2) over-all success as indicated by retrospective 
summaries, etc.5 No single objective measure being available for national success 
in the case of either country, it was necessary to combine criteria in estimating 
the rank order of popularity. The procedure ensured that all recognized successes 
were included. For the less successful plays, it became increasingly difficult to 
assess relative order of popularity (the total section was limited to 45 plays in each 
country rather than an intended sample of 50, because at about this point the 
plays were becoming uniformly and indistinguishably unsuccessful). 

Once the 45 plays for each country were chosen on the basis of popularity 
estimate, summaries of their contents were written down. The summaries were 
based upon reading of the play or of an abridged form of the play as given in Burns 
Mantle, or upon an examination of several independent reviews, since a single 
reviewer could not be relied upon to give an adequate digest. An element of 
unconscious bias ‘may have crept into the summarizing of some of the plays, 
although a careful attempt was made to obtain accurate digests. The summarized 
contents were then subjected to various types of analysis by three judges.* There 
is no established psychological method of content analysis in handling dramatic 
material. The three judges independently gravitated toward categories that 
followed the traditional lines of break-down in drama: the nature of the setting, 
of the central characters, of the plot, and of the conclusion. An attempt was made 
by each of the judges to use the categories used in analysis of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, but the material did not lend itself easily to this type of analysis. 
A method seemed required by which each plot could be treated as a unit. Further- 
more, exploratory attempts at analysis indicated that it would be wiser to let the 
categories emerge from the material so far as possible, rather than superimpose 
categories. 

It was found that the structure of nearly all the drainas could be described 
in terms of the pattern of conflict, the interplay of opposing forces, that underlay 
the plot: conflict between youthful lovers and parents, between honest folk and 
criminals, between revolutionary and reactionary political forces, between moral 





2 Publications consulted for relative success outside of New York were: Burns Mantle, op. cit., 
The Theatre, The Theatre Arts Monthly, Variety, Commonweal, American Mercury (articles by 
G. J. J. Nathan), the Theatre Section of the New York Sunday Times, local newspapers in Boston, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. The clipping file of the Harvard Theatre Collection was 
found especially useful for our purposes. 

Z Seasonal reviews of the American theatre were taken from sources cited in the preceding 
ootnote. 

4 German publications consulted were : Deutsche Rundschau, Deutsches Volkstum, Literarischer 
Handweiser, Die Literatur, Preussische Jahrbuecher, Das Schauspiel, Die Schoene Literatur, 
Sueddeutsche Monatshefte, Das Theater, Westermanns Monatshefte. 

5S For German retrospective summaries and seasonal reviews, the publications in the preceding 
footnote were consulted, Das Theater being especially useful; also Thespis Almanach 1930, and 
Frels, W., Die deutsche dramatische Produktion 1927, in Die Schoene Literatur, Vol. 29. 

6 Mr. Arnold Meadow kindly assisted the authors in this preliminary analysis. 
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and immoral impulses within the individual, etc. Once the patterns of conflict 
in the different plays were established, it was further found that these conflicts 
could be classified into six major groups or categories, called the “‘ love theme,” 
the “‘ morality theme,” the “ idealism theme,” the “ power theme,” the “‘ career 
theme,” and the “‘ outcast theme.” These major categories were then defined in 
some detail according to their typical ingredients (the definitions are given in the 
following section). 

In view of the ease with which prejudice and preconception operate in the field 
of national psychology, it was felt that the judgments of the two authors should 
not be the sole basis for determining German-American differences in terms of 
these categories, since the authors knew which plays were German and which were 
American. For this reason, seven additional judges were used.? The summaries 
of the plays were arranged in a random order, authors and titles were deleted. A 
number of the German plays were already set in the United States, England, 
Russia, or some other non-Germanic country and had non-Germanic characters. 
These summaries were left in their original form. In the case of the remaining 
German plays, the settings and the names of the central characters were trans- 
formed into American settings and names, with but five exceptions: in one case, 
a French setting was substituted, and in the remaining four cases the German 
settings and characters could not be changed without changing the basic content 
of the play. To off-set the latter situation, four American plays were given 
German settings and names. The seven independent judges were then provided 
with the ninety summaries (each summary averaging a third of a single-spaced 
typewritten page in length), the detailed definitions of the basic themes, and direc- 
tions to classify a play under a given thematic category “ only if the theme is 
central to the plot; that is, if the theme could not be eliminated without signi- 
ficantly changing the essential nature of the plot and leaving it logically or psycho- 
logically incomplete. If a love theme, for example, is merely thrown in for 
incidental interest, this is not to be counted.” Subjects were told a play might 
contain only one, or it might contain several of the basic themes. 

In addition to this thematic analysis, the judges were asked to classify each play 
“according to whether the ending is (1) happy, (2) unhappy (tragic), or (3) 
ambiguous (mixed); also according to whether the play is primarily personal in 
content and import (concerned with private affairs of individuals), or primarily 
ideological (concerned with political, social, national or international issues).” 
The judges were told that the purpose of the experiment was to test the reliability 
of the categories used. 

Each of the authors also classified the plays independently so that there were 
nine judges all told. In computation of the results, a play was reckoned to fall 
under a given category if five or more of the nine judges agreed in placing it there. 
In only seven of the ninety plays did the majority fail to find any one basic theme 
applying. There is no standard formula for measuring the reliability of categories 
of content analysis such as used in this study, but inspection of the data indicates 
that the love theme and the idealism theme were employed with the greatest 





7 The seven judges were: two graduate students in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
University, two Nieman Fellows at Harvard University, a professional anthropologist, a college 
graduate studying for the theater, and a well-educated German refugee. 
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agreement among judges, the morality and power themes with least agreement.® 
For example, when the majority of the judges agreed on the presence of the love 
or idealism theme in a given play, this majority was more often a majority of all 
nine of the judges than a majority of eight, seven, six, or five judges; whereas 
a majority agreement in the case of the morality and power themes was more 
frequently a majority of only five or six of the judges. Agreement on the level of 
action (personal versus ideological) and the nature of the ending of the play 
(happy, unhappy, ambiguous) was also fairly high, in the sense that when there 
was majority agreement, it was most frequently universal agreement. 

In the statistical results presented, the procedure of defining the presence of a 
given category by the majority agreement of the nine judges applies only to the 
data on the basic themes. In the case of the level of action, and the nature of the 
endings, the results represent majority agreement among only seven judges 
(because of pressure of time, two of the judges were not asked to use these 
categories). All other data represent the analysis of the two authors only, and 
can be distinguished by the fact that they are presented in numerical form, not in 
percentages). 


DEFINITIONS OF THE BASIC THEMES 


The following are the detailed definitions of the basic themes as given to the 
judges who analyzed the plays. 


The love theme: This category 
includes only heterosexual love of the 
boy-girl, husband-wife, master-mistress 


can ensue. Love may, of course, lose to 
any of the forces conflicting with it. 
The morality theme: Plays built 





variety. It does not include family love 
—unless incest is clearly indicated—or 
love of any non-sexual object. How- 
ever, plays dwelling on the problems 
married people have in getting along 
with each other are to be ordinarily 
included, even if romantic love is not 
highlighted. In plays falling under the 
love theme, dramatic interest usually 
centers about the question whether two 
lovers, or pottntial or would-be lovers, 
will be united in the end. Opposed to 
the love relationship may be any number 
of factors: parents, personal misunder- 
standings and grievances between the 
lovers, career ambitions, character 
defects, higher ideals of one form or 
another. These forces must be overcome 
or reconciled before the happy union 


around a morality theme deal with the 
problems that arise from the moral 
standards of society and human weak- 
ness or sinfulness in falling below these 
standards. Morality is used here only 
in the sense of conventional personal 
morals such as are treated in the Bible 
and in western criminal law. We are 
not here concerned with good and bad 
philosophies of life, political faiths or 
social systems, but with specific indi- 
vidual behavior. Typical immoralities 
or sins are: personal crimes of any sort, 
individual dishonesty, sexual looseness, 
intentional injury to other persons. 
Opposed are such virtues as: law- 
abidingness, honesty, “true love,” 
kindness, and consideration of others. 
The good and evil forces may be 





8 The relatively high reliability of the idealism theme was due in part to the fact that in some 
of the plays the hero was explicitly named an “ idealist ” by the playwright. 
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represented externally by good and evil 
men (e.g., honest folk and criminals) 
or internally by good and evil impulses. 
In plays with a basic morality theme (as 
here defined) the moral is assumed to 
be the conventional, the expected, the 
normal behavior of the social majority; 
the immoral is the deviant, the behavior 
of the man who falls below the social 
norm. Indeed, the moral is often 
treated as having the force of society 
and perhaps even of “ nature” behind 
it, while the immoral is_ unsocial, 
unwholesome, and unnatural. Ord- 
inarily, in plays with a _ basic 
morality theme, the guilty person who 
falls below the social norm must either 
reform (i.¢., readjust to society and 
nature) or suffer punishment (or both). 
The play clearly implies the superiority 
of virtue, both as desirable and as 
necessary. Finally, it is assumed in 
these plays that the choice between 
good and evil paths of actions is a 
matter of free choice between possible 
alternatives, that the individual is 
therefore responsible for his morality or 
immorality. Plays of the morality type 
may be said to provide the spectator 
with a certain excitement by dramatizing 
immoral impulses but at the same time 
they provide him with a moral lesson 
to the effect that “ crime does not pay.” 
Because ‘nearly all plays involve crimes 
or immoralities of one sort or another, 
it is desirable to define the morality type 
negatively and indicate the kinds of 
play that do not fall under this category: 
(1) plays that present illicit love-making 
as charming or amusing, and involve 
no moral judgment, no character 
reform or punishment, fall only under 
the love theme; (2) plays that justify 
an ordinarily immoral or criminal act 
in the name of a higher ideal or value 
(patriotism, “liberalism,” art, etc.) or 
treat ordinary morality as petty and 
narrow, in comparison with the hero’s 


higher vision, or present a hero who 
stands far above a corrupt and evil 
world, fall under the category of 
“idealism”; (3) plays that present 
merely a primitive conflict in which 
moral forces play no role fall only under 
the power theme; (4) if the central 
character is a criminal or other deviant 
type and the play presents him sympa- 
thetically, or makes it clear that he is 
not responsible for his sins, but society 
or fate is responsible, then the play 
belongs under the outcast theme. 

The idealism theme: Plays featuring 
the idealism theme have a central 
character who is consciously attempting 
to pursue a set of high principles. He 
may be a revolutionary idealist, a 
humanitarian idealist, or a devoted 
supporter of the old regime; a national- 
istic patriot or an internationalist; a 
free-thinking liberal, a priest or an art- 
lover. The important point is that his 
motives and his character set him apart 
from, and above, the masses of the 
people. He is not merely seeking to 
live an average, conventional private 
life, and he does not behave in a manner 
that can be expected of the average 
citizen. In the pursuit of his principles, 
he may have to sacrifice some con- 
ventional personal value—his reputa- 
tion, his life, love, social acceptance, 
personal happiness, normal creature 
comforts. He may very well commit 
some act against conventional morals, 
as in the case of the patriot who kills 
his friend for the sake of his country. 
The idealist theme is thus concerned 
with the conflicts engendered by those 
who stand above the ordinary; the 
morality theme with conflicts engen- 
dered by those who fall below the 
ordinary. Unlike the moral individual, 
the idealist has convention and nor- 
mality usually arraigned against him. 
Idealism plays often imply the desira- 
bility of reforming society as a whole, 
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of redefining values, or of preventing a 
social change that is under way. The 
idealist typically has to fight against 
materialism, conventional moral 
scruples, self-interest, prejudice, petti- 
ness, stupidity, weakness of character, 
personal desires, lesser loyalties, con- 
flicting systems of ideals. These forces 
may be external or within himself. 
Included under idealism are plots that 
stress an extraordinary sense of duty, 
loyalty or patriotism, or a single- 
minded devotion to a “ cause.” 

The power theme: The power theme 
deals with the problems that arise from 
the conflict between two individuals or 
groups for the same object, territory, 
position of authority, or controlling 
influence over a situation. It includes 
personal conflicts for power, class 
conflicts, ideological conflicts, revolu- 
tions, war, etc. Also included are plays 
in’ which a central character seeks 
power against such obstacles as his own 
inferiority or his more tender impulses. 
Frequently the struggle involves the 
use of violence, ruthlessness, trickery 
or cold-bloodedness on the part of one 
or both adversaries. In power conflicts, 
the more powerful side usually comes 
to dominate the situation; but it is not 
necessarily the better side that wins— 
in fact, the reverse is true if the worse 
side is stronger. Plays that are prin- 
cipally structured and resolved in terms 
of who is right and who is wrong, or 
who is good and who is bad, do not, 
of course, fall under the power category. 
Power may be represented by a number 
of different factors: physical or material 
means, strength of character, ruthless- 
ness of purpose in pursuit of a goal, 
lack of “soft” emotions, courage, 
cunning, trickery. 

The career theme; In career themes a 
central character is attempting to win 
personal success in his occupation, to 
make money, create a work of aft, or 


advance his professional status. The 
goal is personal achievement, not the 
success of an ideal, system, way of life, 
nation or other super-individual insti- 
tutions. Various obstacles block the 
path to success. 

The outcast theme: In a number of 
plays we find as a central character a 
person who is placed outside normality 
or normal society by some handicap, 
abnormality, inferiority or stigma. This 
may be a physical handicap—deformity 
or extreme ugliness or illness; a mental 
handicap—some form of mental 
disease; a political handicap—the con- 
dition of being an exile; or any one of a 
number of social handicaps, such as 
being a criminal, prisoner, outlaw, 
vagabond, pauper, Negro, bastard, 
prostitute. The play dwells upon the 
relationship of this person to normal 
society, his reactions to society or 
society’s reactions to him. It may show, 
for example, how he seeks normal love 
and acceptance, how he reacts with 
cunning or brutality to his outcast 
status, how he is not himself responsible 
for his status, how society misunder- 
stands and abuses him. Sometimes the 
outcast has a superior perspective and 
is also an idealist. If a criminal or other 
outcast is the central character of a play, 
the play ordinarily falls under the outcast 
theme. But if the central character is 
clearly a normal individual and the 
criminal is his adversary, representing 
evil forces, then the play is to be classi- 
fied under the morality theme, since the 
interest here is not in portraying the 
problems of the outcast, but the conflict 
between good and evil. Not included 
in this category are plays in which the 
suspicion or accusation of say, murder, 
is falsely attributed to innocent persons, 
and the action of the plot is centered 
about revelation of the true situation. 
The outcast status must be real, 
recognized as such by both society and 
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the individual. Plays are not included enjoys popularity because of his 
in which a person, nominally a deviant, deviance. 
RESULTS. 


Table | indicates the percentage of 
plays in each national group falling 
under each of the basic themes, as 
defined by a majority of the nine judges. 
American plays, it can be seen, are 
primarily concerned with love and 
personal morals. The German plays 
are considerably more preoccupied with 
idealism, power, and the problems of 


power conflicts were also considered to 
contain the idealism theme. 

Table 2 indicates that the German 
plays are strikingly more pre-occupied 
with social and political problems than 
are the American plays. Their level of 
action is primarily ideological; the 
basic conflict is between forces that 
represent divergent social, political or 


TABLE I° 
The Basic Themes 
U.S. German 

No. % Ne; °% 
Love ... ea 27 60% ae 14 31% 
Morality... 16 936% ties 2 9% 
Idealism site 2 4Y%, - 20 44% 
Power ies l oe 15 33% 
Outcast 0 0% es 8 18% 
Career sh 5 11% ” 4 9% 
No agreement 6 13% ah l 2% 


the abnormal or outcast. Little differ- 
ence appears in personal career themes. 

The love and morality themes often 
go together—10 of the 20 plays that 
contain morality themes (U.S. and 
German combined) were also scored as 
having love themes. Similarly, idealism 
and power tend to go together: 5 of 
the 16 plays considered to express 


economic interests, or divergent philo- 
sophies of life. The problems portrayed 
in the American plays, on the other 
hand, are overwhelmingly personal— 
love affairs, family affairs, difficulties 
and hostilities on a non-ideological 
level. The German ideological emphasis 
is obviously tied up closely with the 
emphasis on the idealism theme. 


TABLE 1 
The Level of Action 
U.S. German 
Ideological 4% 31% 
Personal 96% 47% 
No agreement ... 0% 2% 





9. The totals add to more than 100 per cent. because of.the fact that a single play might be 
classified under several categories. It should be recalled that the 45 plays from each country do 
not represent a random sainple, but the total population of all plays above a certain level of 
popularity. One can, however, examine the significance of the German-American differences in 
frequencies in Table 1 by using the simple chi-square technique recommended by Snedecor (G. W. 
Snedecor, Statistical Methods, 1946, p. 26). So far as morality, idealism, power and outcast are 
concerned, the differences are significant on the 1 per cent. level; the love category difference is 
significant on the 5 per cent. level; the difference in the career category is not significant. 
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The German plays also have more 
unhappy endings than do the American 
plays (Table 3). Connected with this is 
the fact that the side of/ virtue con- 
sistently wins out in the American 
plays, but the unsympathetic side often 


and an aggressive type of person who 
outdoes men in their own territory— 
she defeats men in economic com- 
petition, ruthlessly exploits male weak- 
ness, rejects lovers who have too soft a 
character, refuses to give way to love 


TABLE Il 

The Endings 
U.S. German 
Happy ... 67% 40% 
Ambiguous. 24% 29% 
Tragic or unhappy 9% 27% 
No agreement ... 0% 4% 


comes out on top in the German. 
Frequently in the German plays the 
central character is a _ ruthless, 
treacherous, or egoistic individual who 
wins success because of these very 
qualities. 

The German central characters tend 
to be older and more often males than 
is the case in the American plays (Table 
4). More noteworthy than these statis- 
tics, however, is the difference in the 
type of woman who plays a central role. 
When a female carries the burden of 
the plot in American drama, she tends 


because this would interfere with her 
more serious purposes, etc. In short, 
femininity as such may be as important 
as masculinity in the American: plays, 
but rarely in the German plays where 
female equality of importance seems to 
be possible only by achieving masculine 
qualities and values. 

In keeping with the fact that more of 
the German plays are on a social level 
there is a further distinction at once 
apparent—the German central charac- 
ters are more frequently social types; 
that is, their social status or role plays 


TABLE IV 





The Central Characters 
U.S. German 
Male _... 19 33 
Female ... wa sas da 15 9 
Sex Couple (male & female) ni 6 0 
Larger mixed group 5 3 
Youthful ‘ah én oe 23 13 
Age Middle-aged or elderly eee 13 19 
Indeterminate or mixed 9 13 


to possess in eminent degree qualities 
that are considered feminine—beauty, 
emotionality, charm, tendernegs, soft- 
ness, motherliness, etc. But when a 
female is the central character in a 
German play, she tends to be strong, 


an important part in the logic of the 
plot. They behave as they do because 
they are proponents of a cause, princes, 
rulers, generals, political functionaries, 
exiles, typical representatives of a social 
class, etc. The American central 
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characters, on the other hand, are more 
“ordinary people” whose role or 
status has less critical bearing on the 
plot—their occupation could be 
changed without basically altering the 
plot. The social type that seems to be 
favored as the central character in 
the American theater of 1927 is the 
entertainer or artist, although the 
detective-policeman and the man of 
great wealth also turn up. 

On the basis of what the authors and 
critics in their respective countries 


time and place of the action presented 
in the plays (Table 5). 

The figures reflect a German pre- 
dilection for historical plays. Seventeen 
plays out of our sample, and thirty-four 
per cent of the total German drama 
production in 1927, fall into this 
category. But the German drama also 
takes leave of the contemporary 
domestic scene through legends and 
fantasies, and through foreign settings. 
One curious result is the fact that in the 
year 1927 more plays on a subject of 





TABLE V 
Time and Place of Action 
U.S. . German 

Contemporary (1920-1927) ... 42 23 
Historical 

1789-1919 1 7 

1453-1788 l 9 

antiquity a5 ene l l 

No specific time: sagas, fairy 

tales, symbolic fantasies... 0 5 
Domestic setting ce 26 
Foreign or legendry setting ... - 19 


called “light” and “ serious” plays, 
there was no national difference in 
relative frequency. In both countries 
the ratio was approximately two light 
plays to three serious plays. This ratio 
also holds if we consider not the 
specific samples chosen but the total 
number of dramatic productions in 
each country in 1927.. Marked 
differences appear, however, in the 


American history were produced in 
Germany than in the United States. 
The German departure from the con- 
temporary scene, however, must not 
be taken as evidence of a flight from 
current social problems. It indicates 
rather a German tendency to view these 
problems sub specie aeternitatis. Such 
plays appear designed to have a deep 
meaning for the present.'° 





10 A German dramatic critic explains this phenomenon in the following terms: “‘ The German 
is essentially a believer in history. History is authoritative; it clarifies events, even to-day's 
events. Historical drama remains important as long as out of present events the’ mythos of our 
times has not been created; i.e., as long as the material data of our days, their humaz and cl 
characteristics, do not attain a Super-individual, universally valid form, and as long as this form 
has not been cast into a comprehensive expression anchored in eternity.” "Lippmann, H., Die Frage, 


des deutschen historischen 
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ANALYSIS OF THEMATIC CONTENT 


Not only do the German plays differ 
from the American plays in the per- 
centages falling under the various basic 
themes; German plays under a given 
theme also differ in specific content 
from the American plays under the same 
theme. German love plots differ from 
American love plots. The patterns of 
conflict found in the U.S. plays with a 
basic morality theme are not the 
patterns found in the German morality 
theme plays, and so with the other 


Spread Eagle) his daughter’s suitor. A 
mother, unfaithful to her husband, may 
vie with her daughter for a young man 
(Stone: Restless Women). Possibly 
related psychologically are several 
American plays in which a criminal 
individual in a position of authority 
threatens to break up youthful love— 
the half-mad sea captain in Fog by 
Willard who tells the young lovers they 
are half-brother and sister. So com- 
monly understood is the idea of 


major categories. youthful love’s flourishing under 
The Love Theme 
TABLE VI 
Patterns of conflict in the Love Theme! 
U.S. German 
Youthful love vs. parents... 8 0 
True love vs. unwholesome love 8 1 
Love vs. temporary misunder- 
standings 6 0 
Love vs. ideals, higher ‘values... 0 4 
Idealists’ love vs social norms 0 2 
Power conflicts for love 0 a 
Love vs. outcast status 0 Ps 
Miscellaneous ... 6 3 


There are three types of love plot in 
the American plays that can be fairly 
easily identified. 

1. The first presents a pattern of 
conflict between youthful lovers, on the 
one hand, and parents who oppose or 
interfere with this love, on the other 
hand. The parents are usually pictured 
as well-meaning but ill-advised indi- 
viduals, who do not want to lose their 
sons or daughters; but sometimes they 
appear immoral, even criminal, in their 
opposition. A father may murder 
(Abbott and Bridgers: Coquette) or 
attempt to murder (Brooks and Lister: 


parental opposition that we find a 
popular American play, Tommy, in 
which love is temporarily blighted by 
parental approval (illustrated below 
with two other examples of youthful 
love vs. parents). 


Cushing: Devil in the Cheese: Mr. 
Quigley, an archeologist, takes his family 
with him to do some digging around a 
monastery, and hopes thereby to lose Jimmy 
Chard who has been pursuing the daughter, 
Goldina. But Goldina is rebellious, and Mr. 
Quigley wishes he could see what is in her 
mind. When he eats a piece of cheese dug 
up with an ancient vase, he gets his wish. 





11 The totals do not add up to the exact number of plays classified under the love theme because 
a few plays appeared to have more fhan one pattern of conflict. . 
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The spirit of the cheese takes him inside 
Goldina’s head and he realizes how much in 
love and how incurably romantic she is. 
When he wakes and Jimmy is the only one 
with wit enough to save the party from 
bandits, Mr. Quigley is glad to welcome him 
into the family. 

Howard: The Silver Cord. Mrs. Phelps 
attempts to break up the relationship 
between her son, David, and his wife, 
Christina, and between her younger son, 
Robert, and his fiancee, Hester. It is 
marital love versus mother love. The 
situation is argued in a legalistic manner. 
In the end David follows Christina to the 
taxi to leave mother and house forever, but 
Robert and Hester are separated. 

Lindsay and Robinson: Tommy. Marie 
Thurber really loves Tommy Mills, but 
because her family so obviously wants her 
to marry him, she turns for relief to Bernard, 
the salesman. To save the situation, Uncle 
Dave, the town’s political boss, wisely 
decides to oppose Tommy, and is so success- 
ful that the family throws Tommy out. Then 
Marie flies to Tommy’s defense, and the 
happy union ensues. 

2. The second common type of love 
plot in the U.S. plays has a hero or 
heroine who is faced with an inner 
conflict and must decide between 
wholesome, “true love,” on the one 
hand, and unwholesome, false love, on 
the other hand (love based on mere 
sensuality, thrills, money, security, 
prestige, love outside the marriage 
pattern, etc.) The plot builds up to the 
act of decision; if true love is chosen, 
the ending is happy; if not, or if the 
decision comes too late, there is 
punishment and suffering. These plays 
are pre-occupied with the problem of 
sexual immorality, but in the end teach 
the lesson that one ought to be good. 
The following are typical: 

Kelly: Behold the Bridegroom. Tony Lyle 
is one of the social butterfly set. She has 
dallied on an engagement with one of the 
boys in her circle. When Spencer Train is 
introduced; Tony realizes he is her ideal. But 
she also feels her new-born love is hopeless. 
He is the first man to disapprove of her. 
When Tony dismisses her fiance and tells 


him there is another, the boy goes to his 

club and shoots himself—one cause of Tony’s 

collapse. She has discussed the matter of 

Train with her cousin, Eleanor. She con- 

fesses affairs with other men. The realization 

that she cannot go to Train as wives should 
go to their husbands becomes an obsession. 

Only when: Train visits the suffering girl is 

there hope for their romance to bloom. In 

a beautiful scene, she tells of herself and the 

great change. The curtain finds Train 

wondering whether the bridegroom has not 
come too late. 

Rogers: Her First Affair. Ann Hood, 
eager for the full test of life at twenty, is 
convinced she must have an affair or two 
before she is ready for marriage. She picks 
on Carey Maxon, a free-thinking novelist, 
and, left alone by Mrs. Maxon who knows 
her husband well, assumes a scanty costume 
and a provocative manner—without result. 
This adventure, however, serves to excite 
Brian Cutler to action and Ann elopes with 
this eligible suitor. 

Glenny: New York Exchange. Ernest, a 
promising young tenor, is loved by Sally 
Parks, a musical comedy star, but stolen by 
Ella May Morton, an aging lady with a 
passion for youthful companionship. Ernest 
finally breaks his bonds, refers to his 
patroness as a “ philanthropic louse,” and 
returns to Sally. 

3. The third type of love plot that 
would appear to captivate an American 
audience involves a pattern in which 
two lovers or potential lovers become 
estranged through some misunder- 
standing or petty annoyance, and the 
problem of the plot is how to effect 
emotional readjustment and bring them 
happily together again at the end. 
Included here are stories of the boy- 
meets-girl, boy-loses-girl, boy-wins-girl 
variety; but husbands and wives are 
also frequently getting separated and 


re-united in the American plays. The’ 


circumstance that causes the friction 
varies from play to play: relatives, 
financial difficulties, minor or suspected 
infidelities, occupational success of one 
of the lovers. The lovers usually 
become reconciled because one of them 
(sometimes both) is persuaded to a 
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change of mind by some dramatic 
circumstance, such as a slap on the face, 
an act of special ingenuity, a sudden 
danger, sickness or accident to the 
other. One example of this type will 
suffice. 

Anderson: Saturday's Children. On the 
advice of her sister, Bobby Halevy traps 
Rims O'Neill into a marriage proposal. They 
really love each other and he gives up a long 
business trip to get married. But six months 
later wedding love has been pushed aside 
by grocery bills, curious relatives, disillu- 
sionment. Bobby realizes something is 
wrong. Her gister’s advice now is to tie 
Rims to her with a baby. But Bobby has 
another idea. She returns to her old job 
and takes a furnished room by herself in a 
house so respectable that the doors have to 
be left open when gentlemen call. Some time 
later we see Bobby in her room. The window 
slowly opens, Rims sneaks in behind her 
back, goes over to the door and locks it from 
inside. Bobby kisses him—they have found 
each other again. 


It is a striking-fact that no German 
play of 1927 with a basic love theme 
clearly falls into any one of these three 
common American classes. There is 
no case of youthful lovers in conflict 
with parents. Perhaps the. closest is the 
story of an illegitimate son of Odysseus, 
Telegonos, who competes for Penelope 
along with Telemachos and the other 
suitors, but eventually slays both 
Odysseus and Penelope, thereby 
becoming king of Ithaca (Fischer: Das 
Meer). Here it is the son who interferes 
with love between the parents. There is, 
however, one German play in the 
sample of 1909-10 portraying youthful 
love vs. parents—Hilfe! Ein Kind ist 
vom Himmel Gefallen by Schmidtbonn. 
It merits special attention at this time. 

A burglar breaks into the home of a rich 
industrialist and, instead of taking gold and 
silver, robs the daughter of her virginity. 

The daughter, who bécomes mother of a 

child, eventually joins the burglar whom she 

loves and together they blackmail the 
father. The father gives in and offers to take 
them into his industrial enterprise. But, 
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loving each other dearly and refusing to 
submit to the petty, narrow ideas of the 
older generation, the youthful couple 
emigrate to America instead, and it is 
implied that the hero will become a leader of 
men in the new continent. 


It should be noted in this play that 
the young lovers are guilty of serious 
breaches against conventional morality 
(robbery, promiscuity, blackmail) while 
the parent represents social norms of 
respectability; yet the rebellion of the 
young couple in a sense becomes 
justified because they have a broader 
view of life; conventional norms are 
narrow and mean. We shall see in 
other German plays to be discussed, 
particularly under the idealism theme, 
that rebellion against existing authority 
is portrayed as immoral according to 
conventional ethics; it is not justified 
in terms of personal rights, yet it-may be 
justified in terms of a higher and broader 
vision. 

There are several German plays of 
1927 that picture idealistic-romantic 
lovers in rebellion, not against parents, 
but against petty bourgeois norms in 
general. In the name of modern 
“liberalism,” religious mysticism, or 
some other set of values superior to 
those prevailing, lovers find a basis for 
lasting unity. In Ilgenstein’s Skandal 
um Olly, love succeeds only when it 
overcomes the narrow attitudes of 
society toward iliegitimacy. The deter- 
mined heroine tests the hero’s breadth 
by pretending to have an illegitimate 
son, and after provoking a scandal in 
the town and exposing wide-spread 
hypocrisy, she eventually: marries the 
hero Who comes through with flying 
colors. (the! child that the heroine 
pretends is her own is actually the 
hero’s illegitimate son.) German plays 
in which lovers are united by common 
ideals merge into plays in which there is 
idyllic unity of lovers in some natural 
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or “lyric” setting. In Schinderhannse 
by Zuckmayer, a rough but chivalrous 
Robin Hood of the Rhineland lives in 
idyllic woodland love with his natural 
wife (who bears him a son) until he is 
finally caught and hanged by the petty 
burghers. 

But if lovers are united in German 
plays because they embrace a common 
value system superior to conventional 
norms, it is also true that love: may fail 
because it comes into conflict with higher 
values and ideals. 
gives up love for the sake of her cause 
(Berstl: Dover-Calais). In several cases, 
such as Knechtschaft by Schulz, love 
comes into conflict with patriotism, 
and one lover becomes the cause of the 
other’s death. 

German plays in our sample do 
contain the “ eternal triangle,” but this 
is not, as in the case of the American 
plays, presented as a problem of moral 
choice between wholesome and un- 
wholesome love. The one possible 
exception (Scheffler: Das Land im 
Ruecken) tells a gloomy tale of two 
brothers who have committed a brutal 
murder, one of them now married to 
the former fiancee of the murdered man. 
The other brother demands money or 
a night with the wife (who actually slept 
with him once in the past for a sum of 
money). Husband and wife confess 
their sins, but this proves no solution. 
Then, seeking punishment, the husband 
gives himself up and the wife strangles 
the blackmailer in order to follow her 
husband. 

Usually in the German plays with 
love triangles, two men are vying for 
one woman, and it is the competing 
men whose actions resolve the conflict, 
which becomes often a power conflict. 
In Langhof’s Knock Out, both con- 
testants resort to foul means against 
each other and both are eliminated. 
Consistent with the fact that the 


An ardent feminist. 





German emphasis is not upon the 
dilemma of moral vs. immoral choice 
in love is the further fact that both 
contenders for a woman may represent 
about the same degree of rightness or 
wrongness, or at least they are not 
primarily distinguished as true and 
false lover. If the situation is not 
resolved as a power conflict, it may be 
resolved on the basis of devotion to 
higher values, on the part of the men. 
For example, in Kaiser’s Papiermuehle, 
a husband gives up his wife in the name 
of art: 

Ollier, literary critic, is engaged in studying 
and reviewing the works of Duchut, the 
famous poet and dramatist. Ollier is 
especially fascinated by the passion of D’s 
drama, Francesca da Rimini. The poet is a 
“ sober and cool individual” under normal 
conditions, the reviewer reasons. He decides 
that he will try to find the soulful mistress of 
the poet who inspired the work. In the end 
he discovers that “ Helene,” the personified 
inspiration, was his own wife who during 
the summer vacation was meeting the poet 
regularly in an old paper mill. Moved by 
generosity, he determines to leave Helene 
to the poet. In the next act we see the two 
men get.together in a business-like fashion 
to settle all questions arising from Ollier’s 
decision. The paper mill, i.e., the literary 
production, must go on. 

The German audience would seem 
relatively little intereste? “1 the problem 
of how couples are to readjust and 
reunite once a point of friction has 
developed—at least, there are no 
German plots of the popular American 
variety in which lovers become est- 
ranged, then kiss and make up. On 
the other hand, there are several 
German cases but no American 
examples in our data of love that is 
complicated by the abnormality or 
outcast status of the central character 
(German illustrations are given under 
the Outcast theme). In both German 
and American plays there are a few 
cases where love is complicated by 
career ambitions, or by the fact that 
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one of the lovers is a delinquent. In 
general, the American lovers end up in 
each other’s arms in the overwhelming 
majority of all plays containing minor 
as well as major love themes. Statisti- 
cally, however, the chances do not seem 
to favor the final union of German 
lovers. 


The Morality Theme 


of life and the sacrifices she has made to pay 
for his education. He defends her pas- 
sionately and twists the state’s own witnesses 
into an admission of guilt. 

Cormack: The Racket. The play starts 
with a dull night in an outlying police 
statidn somewhere in Chicago to which 
Capt. McQuigg has been transferred 
because he interferred with the operations 
of Scarsi, the bootleg czar who wielded more 


TABLE VII 
Patterns of Conflict in the Morality Theme 


Conflicts from immoral love impulses 
Immoral parent vs. youthful love 


Law or honest’ folk vs. criminals 
Miscellaneous ... 


As already indicated, the morality 
theme frequently appears in union with 
the love theme. If often appears as a 
minor theme in love plots where the 
judges did not consider it important 
enough to receive an independent 
rating. Under the morality theme fall 
also a number of American plays in 
which detectives, policemen, ordinary 
honest folk (brothers and sisters, 
young couples in love, kindhearted 
elders) are pitted against evil men— 
crooks, gangsters, corrupt attorneys, 
criminal maniacs, etc. The evil side 
consistently has the initial advantage 
but the side of virtue is consistently 
triumphant. 


Veiller: The Trial of Mary Dugan. Mary 
Dugan, professionally known as Mona Tree 
of the Follies has been found staring at the 
dead body of Edgar Rice, the man with 
whom she has most recently been living. 
Her clothes are blood smeared and her 
finger prints are on the dagger with which 
Rice had been killed. At her trial, with the 
evidence all against her, her young brother, 
Jimmy, arrives from California. Being a 
lawyer, Jimmy objects to the way in which 
Mary’s lawyer is conducting the case, the 
lawyer resigns, Jimmy takes over. Then he 
learns for the first time of his sister’s mode 


U.S. German 
5 0 
2 0 
8 0 
2 4 


political influence than the boss of the town. 
Scarsi has come into the same district with 
a brewery. One of the cops brings in 
Scarsi’s young brother picked up in a stolen 
Rolls Royce. The gangster replies by 
walking into the station house and shooting 
the cop who arrested the brother, then 
making his getaway. He is captured and 
brought back. The battle now takes the 
form of a fight between the captain to hold 
his man and a corrupt administration to 
“spring” him. The captain finally outwits 
the crooked District Attorney and gets his 
man. 


In The Trial of Mary Dugan there are 
actually two morality components: the 
problem of the innocent vs. the guilty 
and the problem of the heroine’s 
sexually immoral private life. The 
latter was motivated by kindness to her 
brother, and the audience can be sure 
she will reform after the trial. The 
American plays will forgive, on 
occasion, immoral or illegal acts that 
spring from a “ good heart.” 

One thing that stands out inthe 
American plays is the emphasis given to 
character reform as the solution to the 
basic problems of human conduct. The 
central character who has sinned 
usually reforms, taking a new and 
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wholesome attitude. Criminals fre- 
quently reform. The alternative is 
certain defeat and punishment. Two 
American plays are in good part 
devoted to the problems of reformed 
criminals (one of the plays on which the 
judges could not reach a majority 
agreement, Four Walls by Burnet and 
Abbott is of this type). Or criminals 
may confess at the very end and thereby 
assure the happiness of the hero and 
heroine. Plays stressing character 
reform merge into those in which there 
is a less fundamental change in person- 
ality, but in which, nevertheless, a 
change in attitude of some individual 
or group is a critical part of the plot. 
For example, parents who oppose 
young lovers may change their attitude, 
realizing they were ill-advised in their 
opposition, or a husband may realise 
he has been neglecting his wife. Such 
change hardly deserves to be called 
character reform, and plays of this kind 
do not fall under the morality theme, 
yet they illustrate,a basic principle that 
underlies a great many American plays 
—the principle that the solution to 
conflict and difficulties in life can be 
obtained through personal re-orienta- 
tion. The capacity of individuals to 
change often provides a basis for happy 
endings. It should be noted that in the 
case of U.S. plays featuring murder 
trials, an impartial tribunal of justices 
when presented with persuasive evidence 
changes its mind as to who is guilty. 
Furthermore, once a delinquent has 
suffered and reformed, then society 
must re-cast its attitude toward him 
and welcome him back. Fannie Hurst’s 
It is to Laugh features both character 
reform of a petty criminal and atti- 
tudinal change toward the reformed 
criminal. 

Of the four German plays classified 
by the judges under the morality theme, 
none has such a clear-cut opposition 





between moral and immoral forces as 
found in the American plays. In two 
of them (Das Land im Ruecken and 
Knock Out) both sides to a conflict 
share heavy guilt and sin. In the other 
two, murders are committed but not 
out of serious criminal intent: a, 
Junker ex-general with a delicate sense 
of family honor shoots his daughter for 
sleeping with a Communist, but the 
daughter was in fact dutifully trying to 
obtain important documents for her 
father (Sternheim: Das Fossil): four 
townsmen caught in a chain of circum- 
stances successively appear to kill a 
hunchback but he revives at the end 
(Halm: Das Kleine Bucklige). 

By and large, the German central 
characters do not reform or change 
their minds in the way of solution to 
the basic dilemmas of life. Criminals 
do not reform. In five of the six cases 
where criminals play important roles 
in the German plays, they are un- 
reformed yet more or less sympathetic 
characters who battle, not virtue and 
decency, but smug, petty society. There 
are, it is true, a number of German 
plays in which men who have sinned 
confess their crimes at the end. But in 
no case does the confession make either 
the guilty party or any one else happy. 
It‘ merely confirms the certainty of 
punishment, sometimes adding a touch 
of self-immolation to the general gloom. 

The German plays have different 
ways of handling the problem of 
personal sin or crime. (1) The respon- 
sibility for a crime may be removed 
from the perpetrator and placed. upon 
society as a whole, which should do the 
reforming. We find, for example, a 
play in which a poverty-stricken woman 
who has murdered her crippled and 
cynical husband is portrayed as not 
responsible for this act; rather the 
social system that forced a sordid slum 
life upon her is held responsible (Jung: 
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Legende). Similarly, a pair of anarchist 
idealists who derail a train are shown 
to be more or less innocent victims of 
an evil social system (Schaeferdick: 
Moerder fuer uns). Plays of this nature 
shade into plays in which some physical 
abnormality explains an individual’s 
criminal behavior. (2) An act against 
conventional morality may be inter- 
preted as a courageous, praiseworthy 
act in terms of a new set of values. There 
is a strong current of protest in the 
German plays against conventional 
values that are considered petty, 
narrow, mean and confining—what the 
Germans like to call “ Philistinism.” 
(3) Conventional sins, like murder of a 
beloved person,, while not condoned as 
such, may be justified under the tragic 
necessity of fulfilling a noble-ideal. (4) 
Finally, the good man who faces 
powerful forces of evil may, over- 
whelmed, fall into a state of apathetic 
resignation or commit suicide. 


The Idealism Theme 


According to the 1927 plays, where 
the American is a moralist, the German 
tends to be an idealist. In his pursuit 
of high ideals, the German hero comes 
into conflict with two sorts of obstacles: 
those arising from without, and those 
arising from within his own personality. 


Unger: Goddins Ewige Masken. Faso, 
idealist and dreamer, discovers a land so 
fertile it could feed a whole nation. But to 
this land comes Goddin, in his “ eternal 
masks” as millionaire, shipowner, usurer, 
business agent; he leases the land for its 
gold deposits, and lures over Faso’s friends 
with his money. Faso, having lost the fight, 
concludes that the promised land is a dream 
of the future. 


Gurk: Wallenstein & Ferdinand II. 
Wallenstein does not want war, but a great 
German Reich that will become the leader 
of a peaceful development of the world. 
He believes in astrology and in his mission 
to make Germany great. But failing health 
impairs his energy, and in the course of the 
drama his downfall is brought about by 
ruthless, unscrupulous enemies—courtiers, 
Jesuits, Ferdinand’s secretaries—whose 
interests are for themselves rather than for 
the greatness of Germany. After Wallen- 
stein’s murder, the weak, well-meaning king 
breaks down completely. 


Paquet: William Penn. William Penn sets 
up an ideal state in America but his selfish 
enemies in England intrigue against him, he 
is thrown in jail, and in the debtor’s dungeon 
he meditates upon human meanness and dies 
in melancholy. 


Lilienfein: Freiheit Wider Willen. The 
heir apparent of a small state upon returning 
from France transfers power to the people, 
who are in revolt. But the leaders of the 
revolution are stupid, the base and: ruthless 
courtiers crush the revolution, set up a 
double for the real prince, and the latter 
seeks his spiritual freedom in exile, declaring 


TABLE Vii 
Patterns of Conflict under the Idealism Theme 
U.S. German 

Idealist vs. external obstacles: ruthless materialists, 

egoists, —— enemies, mass_ stupidity, 

Philistinism ... 15 
Idealist vs. internal “obstacles: ‘personal love, 

loyalty, softness of character ae ws es 0 5 


The most striking pattern of conflict 
in the German plays of 1927 presents 
a social or political idealist opposed by 
ruthless, materialistic forces. 


that the real revolution cannot be expected 
before a hundred years. 


In several of the German plays 
classified under idealism, the idealist is 
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opposed not so much by selfish, 
materialistic interests, as by the 
stupidity, narrow conventionality or 
Philistinism of the masses who fail to 
appreciate higher values. This latter 
conflict provides the basic pattern in: 

Johst: Thomas Paine. The spiritual leader 
of American freedom goes to France and 
joins the Revolution, only to discover that 
its slogans have become empty. He tries to 
save the king for the sake of human ideals, 
for even a king can understand the elevating 
feeling of human equality if accepted by the 
community. But the masses do not under- 
stand Paine. The king dies, Paine is im- 
prisoned. After 17 years of suffering, he 
returns to America to discover his friends 
dead and his name forgotten. Needed no 
longer, he throws himself in the Delaware. 
His songs of freedom, however, perpetuate 
his spirit in the young republic.!2 
There was only one American play 

in 1927, although a very popular one, 
that approximated the German conflict 
between humanitarian idealism and 
ruthless materialism. 

Sherwood: The Road to Rome. Amytis, 
Grecian wife of Q. Fabius Maximus, home 
from a shopping trip, hears of the invin- 
cibility of the barbarian forces now at the 
gates of Rome and decides to visit Hannibal 
at his headquarters. She crosses the Cartha- 
ginian lines, is brought before Hannibal as a 
spy, and then uses her charm to convince 
him that war can only conquer territory, not 
eternal values, and that the gods have 
deceived him in favor of the merchants of 
his home town when they sent him out to 
subdue Rome. There is a higher value than 
conquest—humanity, the human equation, 
which a truly great man must find. Hannibal 
is charmed and persuaded and later with- 
draws his forces. 


Note that in this play the tender 
humanitarianism of a woman defeats 





the ruthless forces of war and material- 
ism. This is possible because an 
individual in a critical position, 
Hannibal, was open to persuasion and 
went through a change of attitude. 
Sherwood’s popular Road to Rome 
provides an interesting comparison 
with the play that was probably the 
most popular production in Germany 
in 1927: 


Neumann: Der Patriot. Count Peter 
Pahlen, the Prime Minister of Russia and 
the most powerful figure at the Court, 
realizes that the mad Czar, Paul I, must be 
removed for the sake of Russia and the 
Russian people. He plots a revolt. The 
Czar senses that disaffection is spreading and 
appeals for protection to Pahlen, “ his only 
friend.” Pahlen advises abdication, but 
when the Czar refuses, standing on his 
dignity, Pahlen arranges an assassination. 
While the attack is on, Pahlen stands with a 
loaded pistol ready to kill the attackers 

- Should they fail, and to reaffirm his loyalty 
to the Czar. They succeed, and Pahlen 
instead commits suicide to show that he 
inspired the revolt out of unselfish, patriotic 
motives.!3 


In this story, idealism and ruthless- 
ness are wedded. The Patriot for the 
sake of a higher ideal murders his 
friend and master whom he could not 
persdade. This is not a_ conflict 
between good and evil, although the 
moral issue is critical—the conflict is 
between ordinary decency and extra- 
ordinary patriotism. It is in such 
conflicts one often finds the German 
sense of tragedy. 

In order to succeed in this world, 
the German idealist must exercise great 
“strength of character,” which often 





12 Paine did not, of course, die by throwing himself into the Delaware. For that matter, William 
Penn did not die in a debtor’s prison, the real Count Pahlen lived for many years after the assassi- 
nation of the Czar, and Wallenstein, far from being an idealist without personal ambition, was 
quite the opposite. The German playwrights are not peculiar in distorting history. to fit the 
demands of theis dramatic conception. Hannibal was not dissuaded from an attack on Rome 
by the charm and humanitarian reasoning of Amytis. (See below). 


13 Because of its popularity in Germany, Der Patriot was translated into English and staged on 
Broadway. It failed after eight performances. Pahlen’s readiness to reaffirm his.loyalty to the 
Czar reminds one of the behavior of the German officers after the Putsch of July, 1944, failed. 
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means that he must overcome tender 
personal sentiments of love and affec- 
tion. Several German plays portray 
conflict between patriotic idealism and 
personal love. Others directly point 
the moral that a weak or soft character 
spells failure. 

In Welk’s Gewitter ueber Gottland, 
the union of ruthlessness and idealism 
is even more pronounced than in Der 
Patriot. Members of a communist-like 
religious sect living on an island catch 
a self-seeking betrayer of their ideals 
through the aid of a prostitute; the 
traitor is dragged through the streets, 
pilloried, then delivered to the 
merchants of Hamburg for execution. 


The Power Theme 


ambition and elements making for human 
greatness. The Duke of Enghien, the last 
Bourbon, stands before him, erect and cool, 
awaiting his verdict. Will Napoleon prove 
to be not only the greatest politician, diplo- 
mat and soldier of his time but also the 
greatest man? He could afford to be 
generous. He will not. Napoleon fears the 
Duke as a potential representative of: 
royalist legitimacy. He decides that the 
Duke must be judged by the (Napoleon- 
dominated) tribunal at Vincennes. In the 
meantime, Hulin, the hero, of the 14th of 
July, senses the grave peril of Napoleon’s 
egoism. The Republic is in danger! 
Repeated warnings iby reliable Republicans 
against the mirage of personal glory go 
unheeded by Napoleon. Hulin, therefore, 
decides to have Napoleon murdered by the 
Duke at the Vincennes trial, in the interest 
of the Republic. At the trial, however, the 


TABLE IX 
Patterns of Conflict under the Power Theme 


Power conflicts in relation to ‘idealism 
Power conflicts in relation to outcast status 


Miscellaneous power conflicts 


The power theme is implicit in most 
of the German plays of 1927 classified 
under idealism and five plays were 
considered by the judges to feature 
equally the idealism theme and the 
power theme. The power theme also 
turns up in a number of German plays 
in which the central character is an 
outcast, oppressed by some stigma or 
inferiority, who compensates for his 
status by a striving for power or 
dominance. But we find other central 
characters as well, who are beset by a 
strong drive to achieve power as a goal, 
sometimes with apparent approval of 
the dramatist, as in Geld by Brentano, 
sometimes with apparent disapproval, 
as in: 

Unruh: Bonaparte. The play describes 

Napoleon’s conflict between his egoistic 
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Duke provokes a violent argument by 
expounding his philosophy. He is beaten by 
the wild Republicans, sentenced to death 
and shot. When Napoleon later encounters 
resistance among the Republican generals, 
he uses brutal force and unscrupulous 
intrigue to attain his goal. Triumphantly he 
proclaims himself Emperor of France. The 
play ends with Hulin’s prophetic words, 
“ There is a germ of death ‘in this triumph. 
Your face is that of marble statues, of copper 
coins, of plaster—a dead man’s face! ” 
We also find assorted power conflicts 
between individuals, social classes or 
nations: 


A grouchy old writer gets into an argu- 
ment with a small town merchant, feels 
insulted and sues him. The grocer buys and 
bribes his witness left and right, defeats and 
drives out of town the unpopular writer. 
The grocer becomes the town’s hero and is 
named its citizen of honor. (Schirmer: 
Der Ehrenbuerger). 
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Characteristically enough, the only 
American play judged to have a basic 
power theme concerns a_ conflict 
between a young man and the father of 
the girl he loves, the older man attempt- 
ing unsuccessfully to get the younger 
one killed. Those individuals in the 
American drama who seek dominance 
or employ ruthless techniques, are 
consistently outwitted, in contrast to 
the German exponents of ruthless 
power. 


The Outcast Theme 


economic, social and political conditions— 
and by their feeling of not belonging any- 
where. They have an obscure, metaphysical 
** ideal goal,” and commit crime partly for 
money to realize this goal. When they see 
the dead victims, they give themselves up 
and accept the death sentence. 

Geyer: Grenadier Felsing. A soldier in 
Frederick’s army has been emasculated and 
lives platonically with his wife. The rumor 
of his secret gets about, and to spike the 
rumor he arranges to have a cavalry sergeant 
sleep with his wife and beget a child. But 
during the execution of the plan, overcome 


TABLE X 
Patterns of Conflict under the Outcast Theme 
U.S. German 
Physically abnormal person vs. normal society... 0 4 
Criminal or other socially abnormal person vs. 
normal society wa we R 0 4 


In German plays that contain idealist- 
heroes in 1927, the majority of these 
idealists become exiles (i.e., outcasts) 
or suicides at the end. Some, moreover, 
start off as weak, sickly or abnormal. 
For example, in Toller’s Hojvla, Wir 
Leben the idealist-hero comes from an 
insane asylum, witnesses the corruption 
and materialism that has overcome the 
revolutionary party in which he partici- 
pated, returns to the asylum and 
commits suicide. In addition to such 
plays, there are eight German plays, 
in which the theme of the outcast or 
abnormal in conflict with normal 
society quite dominates the plot. These 
plays are primarily concerned with 
showing how the condition of being an 
unloved outcast or abnormal results in 
criminal, violent, ruthless, or power- 
seeking behavior on the part of the 
outcast; or how society itself is heart- 
less in relation to the outcast. 

Schaeferdiek: Moerder fuer Uns. Two 
young anarchists have caused a catastrophic 
train derailment. The play shows how their 
anarchistic attitude has been produced by 


by a fit of jealousy he rushes into the bed- 
room and stabs the sergeant. 


Feuchtwanger: Die Petroleuminsein. 
Deborah Gray, the “‘ Lady Ape,” is excluded 
from normal social intercourse by her 
inhuman ugliness. She runs a vast trust in 
a South American archipelago, aggressively 
and efficiently, an equal to all the business 
men she meets. But with one of these men 
she falls in love. He laughs at her, she 
becomes desperate, her business reaches a 
crisis. But Deborah successfully rejects 
personal feelings, purges her enemies and 
proceeds with cold brutality to achieve 
material success once more. 


Society’s relation to an outcast may 
be portrayed in a serious, socially 
conscious production, but it may also 
be featured in a light and humorous 
dramatic production. In Der dreimal 
tote Peter, an ex-galley slave and 
vagabond is three times thought dead 
in the course of his escapades with 
respectable society, on one occasion 
being stabbed on the stage, but escapes 
to the open road in the end. (German 
dramatic. humor of 1927 appears to 
have a considerable amount of blood 
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and murder. Four of the comedies 
contain a total of eleven real or pseudo 
deaths. The American humor appears 
less tragi-comic, more farcical. In the 
American drama, murder tends to be 
reserved for the more serious morality 
plots. 


The Career Theme 
Although there is little difference 
between the number of German and 


American career themes, it should be 
noted that the German plays place 
career ambitions primarily in a context 
of power-seeking or inferiority com- 
pensation (cf. Die Petroleuminseln 
above); while the American plays 
connect career ambitions primarily 
with love problems (career success may 
either upset or insure love), and, to a 
lesser extent, with moral problems an¢ 
with revolt against family authority. 


THE PLAYS OF 1909-10 


Samples of German and American 
plays from 1909-10 were examined to 
check on the possibility that the 
differences found in the 1927 plays may 
have been due largely to the German 
defeat in the first World War, and the 
distress and inflation that followed. It 
was possible to locate only seventeen 
popular plays for each country in this 
older period. Hence our conclusions 
here must be rough and tenative. 

The German predilection for histori- 
cal plays and plays with a foreign 
setting is maintained in the older period, 
with almost exactly the same ratios. 
The German preference for masculine 
central characters is likewise main- 
tained, and such females as occupy 
the center of the stage are strong and 
man-like. A somewhat smaller propor- 
tion of the older German plays, in 
comparison with the 1927 plays, appear 
to be ideological in nature and unhappy 
in outcome; but the German-American 
differences in these respects are still 
apparent. So far as the basic themes 
are concerned, the picture remains 
much the same with regard to German- 
American differénces in morality, 
idealism and power. There are rela- 
tively more German love plots in the 
older period, but also more American 
love plots, so that the German- 
American difference is consistent. The 


outcast theme appears less sharply 
defined in the older German plays, 
though still present to a greater degree 
than in the American plays. One 
striking change, however, is found in 
the much larger proportion of older 
American plays falling under the 
career theme (there is no change in the 
German plays in this respect). We find 
a number of American dramas in which 
a young man from a country town goes 
to the big city to win success, falls in 
with evil companions (e.g., actresses), 
but eventually overcomes temptation 
and returns to his native town to 
achieve success there and marry the 
girl he has always loved. (Horatio 
Alger stories were popular in 1909- 
1910). 

In the American plays of 1909-1910, 
we find the same conflict between 
moral and immoral or unwholesome 
love; but the conflict between youthful 
lovers and parents is less pronounced, 
and there is a greater tendency for the 
parents to be morally right in such 
conflicts, as in stories of the prodigal 
son who associates with bad women 
against his parents’ desire. The same 
general tendency to structure personal 
conflicts in terms of right and wrong is 
apparent, and likewise the tendency to 
resolve conflict through character 
reform or change of attitude. In the 
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older German plays we find the same 
conflict as in 1927 between love and 
patriotism; also the same plot con- 
cerning two men of art who love the 
same woman but become firm friends 
because they love art more (the wife 
in this case commits suicide). The 
conflict between moral and immoral 
impulses (or individuals) figures no 
more prominently in the older German 
plays than in the 1927 plays. As in 
1927, acts contrary to conventional 
personal morals tend to be justified or 
excused because the perpetrator is a 
person of high ideals, broad vision, or 
great strength of character, capable of 
going beyond the petty strictures of 
conventional morality. 

Consider the following list of heroes 
and heroines in the German plays of 
1909-1910: a minister’s husky daughter 
who seduces a university teacher she 
likes but then, although pregnant, 
refuses to marry him because he turns 
out to have a weak character; a strong- 
minded young lady with modern ideas 
on feminine equality and free love, who 
has a child by a married architect, 
flaunts convention and petty bourgeois 
laws, and is happily united with her 
lover in the end; Cesare Borgia who, 
pursuing the goal of uniting Italy and 
making his family a ruling dynasty, 
murders his brother and his sister’s 
husband and forces his father, the Pope, 
to absolve him; an old emperor, retired 
to America with the wife of his Palace 
Commander, who returns to the throne 
to fight a revolution brought on by his 
incompetent successor, and in the 
course of the fight sacrifices the life 
of his own son for the empire; the 
burglar who robs the daughter of a 
rich industrialist of her virginity, is 
joined by the daughter to blackmail the 
father, but when successful refuses to 
enter the father’s enterprise wjth its 
petty ideas and instead emigrates with 


the daughter to America; a duke who 
lives illicitly with a red-haired countess 
when he is not defeating the Huns, and 
is rewarded for his strength and courage 
by becoming the first king of Germany, 
eventually marrying a proper blonde; 
an individualistic nobleman who tests 
the love of his cow-girl wife by having 
her undress while he embraces a society 
lady (the wife is chased out of the castle 
but comes back later and they live 
happily forever after). German concern 
for greatness of character is well 
illustrated in one older play where a 
King of Persia is disturbed by the noble 
character of his vizir and, to test the 
servant’s greatness, attempts to seduce 
the vizir’s wife; but the vizir offers his 
wife to the King, and later, when his 
life is pardoned by the King, refuses 
to accept the pardon; whereupon the 
King, outdone in greatness, commits 
suicide. 

The older German plays reveal one 
important difference from the German 
plays of 1927. In the latter we have 
noted a frequent pattern of conflict 
between a tender idealist and a strong, 
ruthless materialist, the latter winning 
out. In the older plays, however, 
idealism and ruthlessness are more 
frequently wedded, and the tender 
humanitarian is rarely a hero. We find, 
for example, a play in which the hero 
is a ruthless Junker who drives off a 
weak, idealistic neighbor, but who 
marries the idealist’s daughter when 
she proves to be a strong character 
herself, strong enough to resist his 
advances and point a gun at him. The 
old emperor who kills his son and 
Cesare Borgia who kills his brother are 
examples of the ruthless idealist, similar 
to the 1927 “ Patriot” who killed his 
Czar. Even ruthless idealists, it must 
be noted, frequently die in the end, 
although their death is not presénted, 
on the surface at least. as a moral lesson 
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teaching the wrongness of their action, 
but as a tragic consequence of life. 
The idealists of 1909-1910 tend to be 


more often national idealists and less 
often humanitarian or revolutionary 
idealists than those of 1927. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EVIDENCE 


The data of this study show clear 
differences between the German and 
the American drama, and lend support 
to the theory that there are real and 
persistent German-American psycho- 
logical . differences—or, if you will, 
differences in “national character.” 
But it is still possible that our results 
are due to certain peculiar factors in 
the drama situation. For example, 
German public ownership or subsidy 
vs. American private ownership may be 
the explanation. This question can only 
be settled by other types of evidence. 
In favor of a broader interpretation of 
our results are the following con- 
siderations: 

1. The results are consistent with 
German-American differences found 
historically in other realms, such as 
philosophy and politics. From our 
data it is not difficult to see how 
Germans could be led into National 
Socialism, with its peculiar combination 
of power politics and folk idealism. 
(It does not follow at all, however, that 
Fascism is the only political system that 
will fit the German traits here indicated, 
that the Germans are “ Fascists at 
heart,”’ with all the moral connotations 
of that phrase. If one wants to be 
evaluative, one should note that 
according to our data the Germans 
would appear capable of great personal 
dedication and unselfishness, of humani- 
tarian idealism as well as jingoism, of a 


certain nobility of thought and deed, 
and of a deeper concern for basic social 
problems than is found among Ameri- 
cans). 

2. The results of the present study 
are consistent with other comparative 
studies of Germans and Americans, 
using other types of data.'4 

3. A limited check on our USS. 
play data is offered by the study by 
Dorothy B. Jones of one hundred 
American films in 1941-1942.'5 Jones 
used a different method of analysis, 
attempting to isolate the “ wants” of 
the central characters, but certain of 
her results permit comparison. She 
found that 68.1% of the central 
characters of the films primarily wanted 
“love,” while we found that 60% of 
the American plays had basic love 
themes. The other categories of wants 
found in the films (fame, reputation or 
prestige—26.1%, safety—15.9%, a way 
of life—13.8%, money or material 
goods—9.6%, rightness—9.0%, etc.) 
do not correspond to any of our molar 
categories of analysis of the dramatic 
plots; our morality theme, for example, 
might include plots in which the central 
character primarily wanted reputation, 
safety or rightness. But it should be 
noted that these wants that Jones found 
are primarily personal rather than 
ideological. 61.2% of all major charac- 
ters in the films “‘ were indulged with 
respect to all their ‘ wants’ at the end 





14 Cf. especially H. S. Lewin, A Comparison of the Aims of the Hitler Youth and the Boy 

Scouts of America, Human Relations, 1947, 1, 206-227; and D. V. McGranahan, A Comparative 

rig od Social Attitudes among American and German Youth, J. abn. and soc. Psychol., 1946, 
» 245-257. 


15S Jones, Dorothy B., Quantitative Analysis of Motion Picture Content, Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1942, 6, 411-428. 
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of the picture,” 10.1% were wholly 
deprived. Our data show that 67% of 
the American plays of 1927 ended 
happily, 9% ended unhappily. 33% 
of the central characters in the films 
were female, not far different from the 
plays. In general, where the evidence 
permits comparison, it points to a much 
higher degree of similarity between the 
U.S. plays and the U.S. films than 
between the latter and the German 
plays. 

4. The general principle that German 
and American audiences do have 
different likes and dislikes with regard 
to drama is supported by independent 
data. During the occupation period, 
various American plays have been 
presented in German theaters. Ex- 
perience has shown that a number of 
these productions have been equally 
popular in both countries; some, 
however, quite popular in the United 
States have been poorly received by 
German audiences, while still others 
that achieved relatively little success in 
this country have turned out to be hits 
in Germany. For example, a recent 
report'® indicates that “ Boy Meets 
Girl,’ a success in the United States, 
has been a failure in post-war Germany, 
while “‘ Thunder Rock,” the story of a 
man who retires to solitary existence 
in a light-house because of his dis- 
satisfaction with the present world, has 
achieved considerably greater popu- 
larity in Germany than it did in the 
United States. 

5. During the war, a series of 
American motion pictures (about 15 in 
all) were pre-tested on 200-300 German 
prisoners of war.'? Although the 
prisoners were selected anti-Nazis, it is 
interesting to note their reactions and 


their major criticisms of the American 
films. In general, the majority con- 
sidered the American films they had 
seen to be inferior in content to 
German films. (a) The foremost 
criticism was their lack of “ depth,” 
their superficiality, their failure to 
penetrate into the more profound and 
meaningful sources of human action. 
Films like Christmas in July, My 
Sister Eileen and The More the Merrier 
were condemned as “ superficial trash.” 
Only 8% of the prisoners liked My 
Sister Eileen very well, 2% liked The 
More the Merrier very well; but 72% 
liked very well the socially significant 
Tales of Manhattan. (b) Closely related 
was a second major criticism—that the 
American films were ‘ unnatural,” 
“* unreal,” the developments of the plot 
and the actions of the characters were 
quite improbable. Artificial happy 
ending also came in for criticism. In 
connection with our finding that the 
German plays have less emphasis upon 
character change or attitude change 
than do American plays, it is instructive 
to consider the reaction to the film, 
All that Money Can Buy. This film is 
based on Benet’s story, The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, in which the oratory 
of Daniel Webster persuades a fantastic 
jury of American: traitors to release a 
farmer from his pact with the Devil. It 
was liked for its Faustian theme and its 
condemnation of materialism (the 
farmer signed over his soul for material 
success.) Yet the film as a whole was 
relatively unpopular. ‘ The objections 
chiefiy raised took the form that changes 
in ethical outlook on the part of some 
of the characters were not established 
reasonably, and were too abrupt. Thus 
the psychological preparation of such 





16 New York Sunday Times, December 21, 1947. 


17 These studies were carried out in England in 1944-45 by the Surveys Section of the Office of 
War Information under the direction of Dr. Elmo Wilson. Dr. Wilson verytkindly supplied us 


with the data here summarized. 
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German and American Traits Reflected in Popular Drama 


changes seem unconvincing, over- 
simplified, and naive.” Prisoners com- 
plained that the film was “too mora- 
lizing,” unrealistic, un-German. (c) 
The anti-Nazi prisoners disliked the way 
in which love relations and sentiment 
were handled in a number of American 
films, preferring the more soulful 
sentimentality of the German approach. 
Seven Sweethearts seemed to express 
this latter approach and was very well 
liked by 86% of the subjects. This 
picture gives a warm and peaceful 
portrayal of life in the idyllic setting of a 
Dutch-American village, dealing with 
the hotel keeper’s seven beautiful 
daughters (one slightly spoiled), their 
devotion to their father, their romances 
and their multiple wedding. By way of 
contrast, Mr. and Mrs. Smith was 
relatively unpopular. (This is a farce 
in which a couple discover their 
marriage was not legal, become 
separated, the wife resuming her maiden 
name—with numerous attendant com- 
plications.) (d@) The German prisoners 
objected strongly to the crime motif 
when it turned up in American films. 
For this reason they did not like 
Shadow of a Doubt, the story of a 
conflict between a pretty girl in a small 
town and her friendly-appearing uncle 


who is in fact a vicious criminal from 
the big city. They specifically objected 
also to the more incidental treatment 
of crime in Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
Tales of Manhattan and Moontide. (e) 
They objected to the emphasis upon 
materialistic values and money-making 
in such pictures as Christmas in July. 
({) The personality and behavior of the 
female central character in several of 
the American films drew forth vigorous 
criticism. In commenting on Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, prisoners deplored “ the 
silly moods of Mrs. Smith,” “ the 
unnatural action presenting a husband 
completely dominated by his hysterical 
wife,” “exaggerating the value of 
woman.” The submissiveness of the 
father in Shadow of a Doubt, the 
“disgusting” women in Pride and 
Prejudice, and the weeping of the 
heroine without “deep motives” in 
The More the Merrier were also 
deplored by some of the prisoners, as 
was the lack of discipline of the 
children in Shadow of a Doubt. (g) 
By and large, the American type of 
farcical humor with its fast-moving and 
far-fetched (“ silly,” “‘ crazy ”) develop- 
ments did not have great appeal for 
these anti-Nazi German prisoners. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The 45 most popular new plays 
in Germany and the United States in 
1927 were analysed for psychological 
content. A smaller sample from 1909-10 
were also examined. Independent 
judges, from whom the difference in 
national origin was concealed, were 
used fo classify the 1927 plays according 
to certain major categories of analysis. 

2. The German plays are con- 
siderably more ideological, philoso- 
phical, historical and social-minded 
than the American plays; the latter 
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dwell on private problems, the difficul- 
ties of achieving love and virtue in daily 
life. 

3. The German hero tends to be an 
individual with a distinct role who 
stands above or outside of normal 
society: a visionary pursuing a cause, a 
prince more far-seeing and liberal than 
his subjects, a social outcast. The 
American hero tends to be a more 
ordinary person from society’s midst. 

4. The central character is less 
frequently a woman in the German 
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plays than in the American; and where 
women do have central roles in the 
German drama, they tend to take over 
masculine characteristics and masculine 
types of action—“ femininity” as 
commonly understood, feminine quali- 
tics and feminine emotional reactions, 
do not get the attention they receive in 
the American drama. 

5. In American love plots, the 
emphasis is upon the working out of a 
solution to conflicts and difficulties 
arising from external obstacles (e.g., 
parents, criminals) or from the lovers 
themselves (€.g., misunderstandings, 
immoral impulses). The path of love 
is precarious until some final adjust- 
ment is made. In the German plays, 
two individuals may be deeply united 
in “ idyllic” love by virtue of sharing 
common ideals; or a physical scene or 
locale, charged with emotion and 
meaning, may provide a context for 
idyllic love. The German lovers, how- 
ever, may be once and for all cut 
asunder when higher (deeper) values so 
dictate. The German plays do not 
feature the love relationship as depen- 
dent upon the solution of emotional 
difficulties in personal relations. 

6. The American orientation is 
essentially moralistic, the German 
orientation idealistic. The American 
hero must struggle against immoral or 
anti-social tendencies in himself or in 
other specific individuals; such ten- 
dencies are portrayed as interfering 
with the normal realization of personal 
happiness. The German hero who 
stands above the masses and is pursuing 
an ideal goal, a blue-print for society, 
may have to struggle against the normal 
practices of society itself. The value 
pattern expressed in the American plays 
enjoins the individual to be con- 
siderate of the welfare of other specific 
individuals; at the same time he must 
watch out for his own welfare. The 





German idealistic hero, on the other 
hand, in order to be successful, must 
consider neither his own welfare nor 
the welfare of other specific individuals. 
He must consider only the fulfilment of 
his high aim. 

7. Personal ambitions and satisfac- 
tions, which are sanctioned in the 
American plays, are frequently por- 
trayed as the root obstacle in the 
German plays, the “ materialism ” 
against which the idealist must fight. 
Similarly, conventional moral standards 
which in the American plays promote 
success and happiness, often appear in 
the German drama to be petty, hypo- 
critical, mean and confining; the 
German hero must frequently fight 
against “ Philistinism” as well as 
materialism. 

8. Personal crimes and sins, which 
pose basic problems in the American 
plays, are frequently excused, or justified 
in the German plays. Society is pictured 
as responsible, rather than the indi- 
vidual; or an act judged wrongly by 
society is interpreted as good because 
sqciety’s judgment is petty and narrow; 
or a criminal act, though not approved 
per se, is necessitated by Fate and the 
logic of the German idealism. We find 
for example, various murders of beloved 
persons consciously carried out by 
sympathetically portrayed characters in 
the German plays. The American hero, 
placed in the same type of dilemma into 
which the German hero falls, might 
well make the same choice of action— 
but he does not get into the same 
dilemma. 

9. While the American plays carry 
the lesson that virtue has pragmatic 
sanction, the lesson to be found in the 
German plays is that success in worldly 
conflicts is won through power and 
ruthlessness. Without power, idealism 
is. doomed to failure. The German 
drama accordingly places great 
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emphasis upon strength of character, 
the determined, even ruthless pursuit 
of long-range goals. The strong and 
ruthless national idealist was a German 
favorite of 1909-10, the humanitarian 
idealist overwhelmed by strong, ruthless 
enemies a favorite of 1927. 

10. The good side usually wins in the 
resolution of conflicts in the American 
drama because some individual in a 
critical position changes his mind. The 
hero or heroine who has sinned may 
undergo character reform, an opposing 
parent, a criminal or an estranged lover 
may change his attitude, or, in the last 
analysis, an independent tribunal of 
law or public opinion may be persuaded 
to change its opinion and recognize 
truth and justice. The reform of 
attitude or character is usually brought 
about through some persuasive argu- 
ment or evidence, rational or irrational, 
such as legalistic evidence, humanitarian 
reasoning, a dream occasioned by 
eating a piece of cheese, a slap on the 
face, a wife’s leaving her husband, the 
presence of a baby, sympathetic love, 
sickness or injury, strokes of fortune, 
sudden consequences that teach a 
lesson. Acts of ingenuity are often the 
means by which the compelling evidence 
is marshalled. The assumption that 
there is a reliable fundament of good 
will and good sense in society open to 
persuasion, that human beings can and 
will change, provided the proper argu- 
ment is brought to bear upon them, 
this assumption of educability and 
reform pervades the American drama, 
but is relatively lacking in the German 
drama. There it is assumed, on the 
contrary, that human beings are in- 
flexible, uncompromising; they are 
narrow in their vision, petty and rigid 


in their interpretation of their status 
and their adherence to the canons of 
respectability. Even the law does not 
serve as an ultimate recourse, for it, too, 
may operate in a petty, narrow manner. 
It is consistent with this view of human 
nature and human society that conflicts 
are not resolved in the German drama 
so much through the marshalling of 
evidence to change attitudes, as through 
power techniques. 

11. Both the German and American 
plays express rebellion against 
authority: the American, against 
parents and others who interfere in the 
individual’s life happiness; the German, 
against political superiors, classes, or 
society itself. The American rebels in 
the name of his personal right to 
happiness. This right is a positive value, 
and forces opposed to it are portrayed 
as immoral, evil, or at least ill-advised. 
There is no such right to individual 
happiness clearly presumed to justify 
rebellion against authority in the 
German plays. When a German rebels, 
he must do so, not in self interest, but 
in the name of an ideal, a set of values 
that are superior to those of the 
authority against which he is rebelling. 
Each individual German rebellion thus 
tends to be an ideological movement. 
A solution to the American rebellion 
is provided—the individual who is 
wrong, whether the rebel or the 
authority, can admit his guilt and 
reform. But the German rebel cannot 
reform, since his is the superior position ; 
and authority will not reform. Hence 
there is no solution in the way of 
redintegration; the losing side must 
depart or die or drink its bitter cup in 
silence. 
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THE “INTERACTION RECORDER” 


An Apparatus and Check List 
for Sequential Content Analysis of Social Interaction 


by ROBERT F. BALES and HENRY GERBRANDS 


~ 





An increasing amount of research is 
being done on the content analysis of 
interactions of persons in small groups, 
such as those typically organized for 
group therapy, group discussion, 
problem solving, policy formation, for 
education, training, work, recreation, 
or experimental purposes of various 
kinds. Often the activity of the subjects 
is observed and recorded in terms of 
a check list of various kinds of pre- 
categorized behavior. For some 
purposes it is desirable to keep the 
observations in their original temporal 
sequence. If the number of categories 
in the check list is small, the time 
sequence problem can be managed by 
keeping observations on _ ordinary 
paper form sheets, which can be turned 
over at short intervals. However, if 
the list of categories is long, as it often 
is in content analysis of this kind, and 
especially where it is necessary to 
compare in detail the observations of 
two or more different observers, 
ordinary paper forms are no longer 
satisfactory. The problem is essentially 
the same, whether the analysis is made 
directly from the original interaction, 
or from a sound recording or motion 
picture. 

The apparatus described here was 
designed to solve this problem. It 
consists essentially of a case containing 
a driving mechanism for a wide paper 
tape upon which scores can be written. 


A detachable glass plate containing the 
check list fits on the top of the case. 
At the right side of the list, in proper 
position for marking down scores or 
checks, the moving tape is exposed. 
As each score is put down, it moves 
with the tape under the check list and 
disappears, leaving the entire space 
following the list of categories free for 
writing again. Inside the case, a marker 
puts an inked mark across the tape at 
the end of each minute, and a counter 
on the switch panel shows the number 
of the minute. 

The check list (See Plate I) is typed 
on ordinary typing paper, which is then 
mounted with rubber cement (to prevent 
wrinkling), on a cardboard back 20’ 
x84"x y”. An ordinary window glass 
top, 20"x8}” is then placed over this 
and sealed completely around all four 
edges with scotch tape. This has proved 
to be a very satisfactory holder, easily 
removed from the machine, and easily 
duplicated if changes in the check list 
are desired. A plate of this size will 
accommodate as many as one hundred 
categories, if necessary, since the tape 
runs true enough to make a spacing 
equivalent to that between lines on a 
pica typewriter quite adequate for later 
identification of scores. 

The tape is 18” wide, and moves at a 
constant speed of 3” per minute. This 
has proved to be a satisfactory speed— 
it is enough to produce a comfortable 





1 Funds for the construction of the apparatus described in this paper were provided by the 


Harvard University Social Relations Laboratory. 
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separation of scores, even if they are 
made as often as twelve or thirteen per 
minute? but at the same time, the speed 
is low enough not to interfere with 
writing. The supply roll, which fits 
directly into the machine (See Plate II), 
contains 250! of paper similar in quality 
to that used for adding machine tapes, 
and is wound on a cardboard tupe 1” 
outside diameter, ~” inside diameter. 
The finished roll has an outside diameter 
of about 3}”. A single roll will run for 
about sixteen hours. On a tape of this 
width the paper will saw back and forth 
or jam unless the rolls are wound and 
cut with precision. Satisfactory rolls 
of paper answering these specifications 
were obtained from C. E. Perry Co., 
Inc., 77 Washington Street, in Boston, 
at a cost of 75c per roll. 

The base of the case is made of 1” 
x 19$"x 293” plywood, upon which 
the main metal frame is fastened with 
steel brackets as shown in Plate II. 
The sides, front, and back of the case 
are made of 4” pine. The top of the 
case (See Plate I) is made in three 
sections. A }” tempered masonite cover 
hinges over the back section to provide 
access to the driving mechdnism. The 
switch panel is made of }” tempered 
masonite. The glass panel holding the 
mounted check list slips into two 
bakelite runways, grooved #,” deep by 
$s" wide on a milling machine, which 
run completely across the top. On the 
left side of the glass panel a narrow 
masonite panel slips in to fill the space, 
and on the right side, a similar wide 
panel slips in to fill the space and hold 
the glass plate in place. A section 
3"x 18” is cut out of this panel, to 
expose the moving tape. At the lower 
part of the case, a third masonite panel 
is fastened permanently in place. The 





removable panels provide access to the 
supply roll, the driving rollers and the 
take-up roller, for loading, threading, 
and unloading the machine. The 
switch panel holds six switches, the 
counter, a warning light, and the clutch. 

The mechanism (See Plate II) is 
driven by a General Industries phono- 
graph motor, Model D, speed 78 r.p.m., 
mounted parallel with the frame on 
metal spacers. A steel pulley 4” wide 
by 2.100” diameter is mounted on the 
power shaft of the motor. A Tilton 
woven endless belt, 3§” wide by 13%” 
long, light 4-ply hytrac, connects the 
motor with a reduction gear box, 
through a similar steel pulley, }” wide 
by .750” diameter. The spacing between 
motor and gear box is arranged to leave 
the belt slightly loose. An idler pulley 
(not shown), 4” wide by .875” diameter 
is mounted in such a way that it is 
brought down against the belt by a 
turn button mounted on the switch 
panel, and so acts as a clutch. The 
clutch seems necessary because the 
phonograph motor will not always start 
under load. 

The gear box stands on a wooden 
mounting fastened to the base (see 
Plate IV), and is set parallel to the 
motor and metal frame. The gear box 
is a Boston Gear LA400, with a reduc- 
tion of 400 to 1. The output shaft of 
the gear box is connected to the main 
shaft of the upper drive roller through a 
pin and slot coupling. 

The entire roller assembly is mounted 
in a rigid metal frame composed of two 
brass frame plates, $"< 4}"x 174", held 
apart by four brass rod spacers, 3” 
diameter by 20” long (see Plate II). 
The holes in both brass plates were 
drilled in one operation to insure 
alignment. A brass plate #"x3}"x 





2 The norm on one problem-solving group of seven persons, based on about 8,000 scores, is 9.1 
scores per minute, with a standard deviation of 2.1. 
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204” is mounted at the top, between 
the two frame plates to provide a 
backing for the writing surface of the 
paper tape. At each side of this plate 
a free running steel roller, 3” diameter 
by 20%” long is placed, over which the 
paper rolls. 

The supply roll is held by two brass 
end disks 3” thick by 33’ diameter, 
fitted on the inside with two brass hubs, 
?” long by 1” diameter, which fit snugly 
into the cardboard tube upon which 
the paper is wound. The brass frame 
plates hold two bearings for the supply 
roll: a stationary brass hub on the 
lower frame plate nearest the operator, 
2” long by }” diameter with a shaft }” 
long by 3” diameter extending from it 
to fit the hole in the supply roll disk, 
and an adjustable steel shaft }” diameter 
by 2}” long, with a shaft extending from 
it #” diameter by 3” long, which can be 
pushed in from the upper side, through 
the upper frame plate, to engage the 
brass end disk of the supply roll. (See 
Plates II and IV). A knurled thumb- 
screw is provided to hold this shaft in 
place. This arrangement makes it 
possible to insert or remove the supply 
roll easily, and yet holds it precisely in 
place during operation. The take-up 
roller is arranged similarly. The lower 
hub which fits inside the cardboard tube 
is provided with two pins, however, 
which fit into slots in the tube, so that 
the roller can be power driven. The 
outside of this lower brass end disk is 
slotted to receive a pin in the drive shaft 
which extends through the lower frame 
plate. A brass sprocket is mounted on 
this drive shaft (see Plate III) held in 
place by two circular brass disks under 
spring tension, which allows the 
sprocket to slip under load. This 
arrangement allows the take-up roll to 
operate at a variable speed according 
to the size of the roll of paper it contains. 
At first the paper builds up loosely 





around the roll. As the roll becomes 
larger, and winds the paper up more 
rapidly, the paper becomes taut and 
the sprocket slips as it pulls. The 
sprocket is operated by a chain leading 
to a similar sprocket mounted on the 
end of the upper main drive roller shaft. 
(See Plate III). 

The main drive rollers are ordinary 
Underwood Typewriter plattens, 18’ 
long, fitted with shafts at each end. 
The two drive rollers are geared 
together directly by two Boston Gear 
Works brass gears No. G181 at each 
end, which fit just outside the frame 
plates. ‘The top drive roller is supported 
by bearings in the frame plates. The 
lower drive roller shafts, however, pass 
through over-size holes in the frame 
plates and are supported on the outside 
by two brass arms, which in turn, are 
pivoted to the frame (see Plates III and 
IV). Each arm is held up by a spring, 
fitted with a knurled thumb nut so that 
the tension can be adjusted and the 
surface pressure between the two drive 
rollers can be regulated. Uniform 
pressure throughout the length of the 
two drive rollers is important in keeping 
the paper tape from sawing off to one 
side. 

A marker operating against the top 
drive roller (not visible in the Plates) is 
provided to print an inked line across 
the entire tape at one-minute intervals. 
The inked line is actually on the 
opposite side of the tape from the 
written scores, but is easily visible 
through the tape. The marker is 
constructed from a thin flat 18” ruler, 
cut lengthwise to a width of #’, with 
the brass straight edge left in. A piece 
of ordinary white muslin is stretched 
over the entire length of the brass edge, 
and is glued to the bottom and top of 
the ruler. Along the top length of the 
ruler a strip of felt is placed to act as an 
ink pad. A brass angle strip, ¥" thick 
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by $” by #%” by 18” long is placed over 
the muslin and felt strip, and extends 
down over the back edge to give 
rigidity to the marker. The front edge 
of the felt strip is left exposed to receive 
the ink. 

The marker is supported at each end 
by an arm which extends upward from 
a steel shaft }” diamete by 21,” long, 
which passes through the frame at each 
end. This shaft, which acts as the pivot 
for the marker bar, has two aluminium 
arms attached on the outer side (see 
Plates If and IV), which are coupled 
at the other end with the plungers of 
two D. W. Davis #22 110 volt A.C. 
solenoids (8 ounces). The latter 
coupling is made through two small 
aluminium cubes which act as universal 
joints to prevent the solonoid plungers 
from binding or jamming. When 
current passes through the solonoids, 
the plungers are pulled up, and the 
marker bar is snapped up against the 
top drive roller like a typewriter key 
against the platten. 

The current to the solonoids is 
regulated by a Type B 9 Telechron 
synchronous motor, | r.p.m., 110 volt 
60 cycle A.C. (see Plate IV). A brass 
disk with a small triangular cam is 
attached to the shaft of the timing 
motor. This cam engages the roller of a 
G.R. L.2 micro switch, as it comes 
around once each minute, and snaps 
the switch on momentarily. An adjust- 
able brass arm attached to the same 
shaft, against the disk, acts as a second 
cam against a second micro switch. 
This switch turns on the current to a 
D. W. Davis #22 110 volt A.C. 
solonoid, which operates the trip lever 
of a Veeder Root, reset type Z D 3 
counter. The face of the counter is 
seen through a hole in the switch panel. 
(See Plate I). This same micro switch 
also operates a small 110 volt ruby lamp 
which shows on the panel. The marker 


is adjusted to operate approximately 
one-half minute behind the counter, 
so that it marks the tape at exactly the 
point where a score would appear that 
had been put down as the counter 
turned. 

A set of six S.P.S.T. toggle switches 
is provided on the front panel so that 
the various parts of the mechanism can 
be turned on or off separately (see 
Plate I). The A.C. solonoids are rather 
noisy, and in some situations it is 
preferable to leave the automatic 
marking and counting system off, and 
mark the minutes manually from the 
ruby lamp. There is a line switch, and 
separate switches for the motor, the 
marker, the counter, the ruby lamp, and 
one for a power lead to a phonographic 
playback or other additional apparatus 
which might be used in conjunction 
with the apparatus when scoring from 
sound recording. 

Eight major revisions of the categories 
on the check list have been made to 
date, on the basis of both theoretical 
considerations and empirical trials. 
The aim is to develop a general-purpose 
list for small groups of a wide variety 
of types which will give basic data for a 
series of indices felt to be important in 
representing small group structure and 
dynamics. It is possible, for example, 
to work out activity:profiles which can 
be used as standard descriptions of the 
different roles appearing in the group— 
ie., the style of the leader and the 
response patterns of the members. 
Other ways of treating the data give 
indices of the status order, the structure 
of friendliness and antagonism, the 
amount of aggression, amounts of 
member participation, tempo of inter- 
action, channels of communication, 
levels of tension, and the like. For 
indices of this sort, which lump 
together the scores appearing in a given 
period, such as a meeting or a series 
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of sessions, it appears to be more 
economical to transfer the scores from 
the tape to I.B.M. punch cards, which 
show the member initiating the act, the 
member(s) to whom it is addressed, the 
category of activity, and the minute in 
which the act occurred. The cards can 
then be tabulated in an_ indefinite 
number of ways for deriving special 
indices. 

Not all of the analysis is done from 
cards, however. Analysis of temporal 
sequences can be made from the tape 
directly. The fact that the list as it 
stands is designed to provide categories 
for every type of activity that may be 
encountered, and is arranged in a 
rational order, from top to bottom, 
makes it possible to plot connecting 
lines between the scores which show 
more or less typical cyclical forms 
according to problem-solving sequences. 
(See Plate I). An illustrative plot has 





been added to the tape as it shows on 
the machine. This is an idealized, very 
simple problem solving sequence. This 
plotting, of course, is ordinarily done 
after the tape has been removed from 
the machine.) The plotting of problem 
solving sequences gives an empirical 
method of rectifying and re-arranging 
the categories. It also opens the 

possibility of dividing the meeting 
temporally into small functional units 
on a comparatively systematic basis, a 
problem which has been very difficult 
to handle by other methods. 

The rationale for the list of categories, 
together with detailed definitions, in- 
structions, preliminary norms, major 
indices, and discussions of reliability 
and validity will be presented in other 
articles. The list of categories as 
developed and revised to this point, 
without detailed explanation, is 
presented below. 


INTERACTION CATEGORIES 








Solidarity: 1 Shows relief, feeling of accomplishment, well-being, satis- 
faction ......... hei RNa aaah tA cease lhe smateesiiaitiak 
Releasing 2 Laughs or smiles ......... 
Tension 3 Assigns superior status to ‘other... 
4 Praises, commends, rewards, raises ‘other’ s status... Kea 
5 Shows friendliness, ene ee solidarity intimacy . 
6 Makes friendly joke .. iain 
Reaching 7 Offers to help, gives out resources, shares, exchange................... 
Solution 8 Permits, encourages, reinforces other’s activity... 
9 Complies with request, follows suggestion, direction.................... 
10 Confirms, announces an intention or decision... 
11 Agrees, approves, endorses, concurs .............. 
Proposing 12 Proposes a concrete course of action for self... 
Action 13 Proposes a concrete course of action for other(s) or group.......... 


14 Supports proposal, explains, justifies, gives reasons ................. 


15 Pacifies, conciliates, arbitrates 




















The ** Interaction Recorder” 

















Analyzing, 16 Diagnoses self, makes interpretation —..... 
Diagnosing _17 Diagnoses other(s), makes interpretation .......... 
18 Diagnoses situation, makes interpretation een. 
19 Analyzes self, other, or situation, by reasoning ..........00..0................ 
Reporting 20 Reports about self, recalls, tells experience... eee 
Facts 21 Reports about other(s), restates content, clarifies feeling ............ 
22 Reports about situation, gives information, repeats, sum- 
marizes .. # a gis uccqtabaemi 
23 Shows attention, readiness, ‘comprehension Seta 
Opening 24 Asks for help, support, permission, sympathy |... 0... 
Problems 25 Expresses a desire, value, wish, want, hope ............ 
26 Requests or asks for some activity, implying autonomy for 
I niccaktnereacsic.nks, bats 
27 Asks for expression of feeling, desire, motivation, intention... ae 
28 Asks for opinion of other as to interpretation of given problem 
29 Asks for information or report about facts, direct question.......... 
30 Shows deference, humility; admits meneie error, siti 
doing... 
31 Calls for attention of other, routine opening, poses a 1 problem ics 
Finding 32 “* Out of field ” symptoms, daydreams, fiddles, leaves field ......... 
Difficulties 33 Shows confusion, asks for repetition, clarification, definition... 
34 Disagrees, implies error of fact or reasoning, inexactness ............. 
35 Demurs, is skeptical about proposal; opposes, criticizes 
36 Disapproves values, actions, desires of other... 000... 
Personal 37 Shows excessive formality, reserve, indifference, distance... 
Opposition 38 Asserts a superior status Eas ered ere ene 
39 Attacks or deflates other’s status 00000000000... 
40 Gives bald command or direction, implying no autonomy 
REESE he ker et aM an ne creer NORTE TT MRCP mem 
41 Denies permission, blocks, restricts, prohibits, disrupts............. 
Negative 42 Shows anxiety, conflict, tension, insecurity, shame, guilt... 
Reactions: 43 Shows frustration, papain 0 ES SOLE SIR PTD 
Antagonism 44 Seeks a higher status .. 





45 Defends self from status attack .0.0.0..0.00000wenwennnnnn on 
46 Tries to control from an inferior position by flattery, pretense... 
47 Shows autonomy, is negativistic, resistant, rebellious ................. 
48 Shows envy, tries to take something away from othet.................. 
49 Shows anger, aggression, antagomism ee cseeeseeee 
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It has long been recognised that the 
fabrication and spread of rumors are 
related to the attitudes and needs of 
persons. Studies of the functioning of 
individuals have yielded considerable 
knowledge concerning the effects of 
memory, needs, and attitudes upon 
distortion of a rumor during trans- 
mission. These factors, however, do 
not seem to give us sufficient under- 
standing of how and why rumors spring 
up and to whom they spread. What 
seems to be needed is better information 
concerning the influence of group 
structure and functioning upon these 
processes. 

Relatively little empirical evidence 
has been obtained concerning such 
matters as: the relevance of the cohe- 
siveness of the group to communication, 
the influence which the sociometric 
structure of the group and friendship 
patterns have for communication, the 
effect of hierarchical group structures on 
communication, and the importance for 
the creation and spread of rumors of 
such things as the status of the group, 
its position in reference to other groups, 
disruptive forces in the group, the 
security of the group, and the accept- 
ance or rejection by individuals of what 
the group is doing. 

The material presented here is a case 
study of the origin and spread of a 
rumor in a specific group—in this case a 
neighborhood community. In the 
course of conducting a research pro- 
gram on problems of social organiza- 


tion and social communication, the 
opportunity arose to observe the 
growth of a rumor. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to gather data as 
systematically as we would have 
desired since these observations were 
somewhat incidental to the major 
purposes of the study. The collected 
material, however, does shed light on 
many of the determinants arising from 
or relating to group structure and group 
functioning. 

The larger research program involved 
measuring the effects on the social life 
in a housing project of stimulating the 
organization of community activities. 
A community organizer worked with 
the residents of the housing project 
toward these ends. Resistances 
developed toward this process of 
organizing community activities from 
time to time and took different forms 
at various stages. Early in the process 
of community organization these 
resistances culminated in the creation 
of a rumor hostile to the continuing 
development of these activities. We 
were able to study the conditions 
leading to the beginning of this rumor 
and many of the factors which had 
relevance to its spread through the 
project. 

Two sources of data were available | 
for this analysis. The community 
worker and her assistants made daily 
reports describing their activities, their 
conversations with project residents, 
and their interpretations of events. 
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These reports, while somewhat sub- 
jective and dependent upon the selection 
of things which the community worker 
felt to be important, attempt to give a 
detailed, objective description of the 
daily occurrences in the project. 
Material relevant to the origin and 
spread of this rumor was systematically 
taken from these reports and pieced 
together into a coherent whole. The 
narrative description in the following 
pages is based mainly upon these data. 
The second source of data consists 
of questions in an intensive open- 


ended ‘interview with a sample of the 
residents of the project six months after 
the start of the rumor. Due to the 
nature of the larger research program of 
which this study was a part, it was 
impossible to obtain this information 
sooner. The questions specifically 
relating to the spread of this rumor 
were inserted in a longer interview 
schedule. The description in the latter 
part of the paper of the factors deter- 
mining the extent and direction of the 
spread of the rumor rests on data from 
these interviews. 


THE PROJECT AND ITS RESIDENTS 


The rumor being investigated arose 
in a low-rent housing project which had 
been built during the war for the 
accommodation of shipyard workers. 
This project consisted of 100 single or 
semi-attached houses occupying an 
area of about four square blocks. 

After the war employment in the 
shipyards was drastically curtailed and 
the nature of the population of the 
project changed considerably. At the 
time of this study (the first half of 1947) 
more than one-third of the residents 
were war veterans who had moved in 
since the end of the war. Most of the 
other tenants had found new jobs so 
that at the time of the study only 8 per 
cent. were still working in the shipyards. 
As a result of this reemployment 
process, however, many of the families 
were unemployed for some time. 

The population of the project was 
rather heterogeneous tending toward 
the lower end of the socio-economic 
scale. Interviews with the residents of 
the project provide information about 
some of the sociological variables. 
Fifty-six percent of the heads of 
families were employed as skilled or 
unskilled laborers; 20 percent held 
positions as foremen or supervisors; 


17 percent were white collar workers; 
3 percent were in the armed forces; 
while four percent were unemployed. 

Considering .this distribution of 
occupation it is rather surprising to 
find an above-average educational level. 
Ninety-three percent had attended high 
school, of whom 37 percent had had 
formal schooling beyond high school. 
Only 7 percent had gone no farther than 
grammar school. 

Ninety-seven percent of the families 
in the project have children, 73 percent 
having two or more. For the most part 
these children are quite young, 83 
percent being under ten years of age. 
At the time the research program began 
there were no nursery school facilities 
readily available nor were there any 
community facilities for after-school 
activities of the older children. 

Attitudes of the tenants towards the 
project and toward each other were, at 
the beginning of the study, quite un- 
complimentary. They felt ashamed of 
living in a low cost housing project and 
felt that outsiders looked down on pro- 
ject residents. Most of the tenants felt 
that the others were inferior and that 
they themselves were living in the project 
because of “ unusual circumstances.” 
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A number of factors contributed to 
what appeared to be a high level of 
frustration among the project residents 
at the beginning of the research 
program. Because of their hostile 
attitudes towards their neighbors there 
was little social interaction within the 
project. Because of their fecling of 
shame about living in the project there 
was little interaction among project 
residents and outsiders. The result was 


that there was no social group to which 
they felt they really belonged. Aggra- 
vating this frustration was the employ- 
ment situation where, due to the 
transition from war to peace, frequent 
job changes were taking place. 
Probably also symptomatic of frustra- 
tion is the discrepancy, noted above, 
between the occupational and educa- 
tional levels of the residents. 


PAST FAILURES OF COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


For a long time there had been 
sporadic efforts at organizing com- 
munity activities in this project, but for 
the most part, these attempts had met 
with failure. The regulations of 
management required the local manager 
to appoint a tenants’ committee con- 
sisting of a group of men and women 
who would manage such community 
affairs as they wished to have. Such a 
tenant’s committee had been appointed, 
but the committee had received little 
help from the manager largely because 
he had no real understanding of the 
functions and purposes of community 
activities. Moreover, he felt that if he 
were to become involved with the 
tenants he would only make trouble for 
himself because of the jealousies and 
conflicts that would arise. 

With the passage of time the mem- 
bership of the tenant’s committee 
dwindled to a few women who took all 
the responsibility for such activities 
as were planned. These women main- 
tained that they resented “ doing all the 
work’’, and in turn, there was some 
feeling among the residents of the 
project of resentment against the 
tenant’s committee because they always 
“ran things’. At the same time, 
people were afraid to get involved in 
activities of the tenant’s committee 
because they did not want to be 


subjected to the criticism and jealousies 
which surround it. The main functions 
which the tenant’s committee had 
organized were parties for children on 
special holidays and a series of Saturday 
night dances which ended because of 
jealousies and resentments. 

In addition to the work of the 
tenant’s committee, there had been a 
few other efforts at community activi- 
ties. The husband of the chairman of 
the tenant’s committee once attempted 
to organize a series of boxing lessons 
for adolescent boys, but this enterprise 
failed. He also attempted to enlist the 
interest of some of the other men in 
the project in laying out a softball field, 
but interest in this soon died out. 
Another tenant organized an art class 
for children which stopped after the 
first session. A gardening group and 
classes in sewing had met with similar 
results. This general history of failure 
had resulted in a pessimistic attitude 
about future possibilities for com- 
munity activities. 

About six weeks before the research 
program began, a regional representa- 
tive of management came in and helped 
the tenants’ committee organize a 
Christmas party for the children. He 
succeeded in stimulating enough 
interest in the possibility of other 
activities so that the tenants’ committee 
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decided to call a meeting of the project 
residents to discuss further possibilities. 
The invitation to this meeting was 
added as a postscript to a routine 
circular and only five women, including 


the three officers of the tenants’ com- 
mittee, appeared. It was at this 
meeting that the community worker 
associated with the research program 
made her first appearance at the project. 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE RUMOR 


In her first contacts with the project 
the reasons for the community worker’s 
participation were left unexplained 
except for a statement that she was 
“interested in community activities”. 
Actually, her goal in working with the 
project was to stimulate and guide an 
experimental development of com- 
munity activities with widespread in- 
volvement of the residents. At this 
first meeting, by indirectly capitalizing 
on suggestions which came from mem- 
bers of the group, she enlisted their 
interest in having a large general 
meeting. She offered to obtain the 
assistance of consultants who would 
come to this meeting to discuss the 
plans for the community activities in 
which the tenants were interested. 


1. The General Meeting 

The following two weeks were 
devoted to laying the ground-work for 
this meeting. Committees were set up 
to represent the different areas of 
interest which the women had indicated: 
nursery school, school-aze recreation, 
and adult education and recreation. 
These committees met separatel: to 
discuss the problems which they wished 
to present to the experts at the meeting, 
and then met again together to discuss 
their findings. The original group 
which had attended the first tenants’ 
committee meeting were encouraged 
to enlist the interest of their friends in 
participating, and in all, about fifteen 
women attended these committee 
meetings at one time or another. To 


insure adequate attendance at the 
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general meeting and to enlist the 
interest of new people, the community 
worker and several of the committee 
members canvassed the project resi- 
dents. In all, over sixty women were 
contacted in the canvassing. 

The night of the meeting forty 
women and three men came to the 
community hall. The meeting was 
organized in three parts: a panel dis- 
cussion by experts whom the com- 
munity worker had brought to the 
meeting, smaller discussion and 
planning groups focusing on the three 
types of community activities in which 
interest had been expressed, and a 
movie which was included to attract 
people to the meeting. 

In the panel discussion the experts, 
all of whom were connected with the 
research program being started, dis- 
cussed the possibilities of developing 
a nursery school, a school-age recrea- 
tion program, and adult education 
groups. They also gave examples of 
such successful developments in other 
communities. This panel discussion 
served to point up how a community 
could benefit from a trained com- 
munity worker like the one who had 
begun working with them. 

Following the panel discussion, 
smaller discussion groups were formed, 
with the residents attending the par- 
ticular group which appealed to their 
interest. One of the visiting experts led 
each of these groups. Here there was a 
more pointed discussion of the value 
and nature of possibilities, as well as 
practical points to be considered in 
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developing the proposed activities. An 
attempt was made to have these groups 
plan specifically for next steps to be 
taken. Following these small group 
meetings, the total group reconvened 
and heard reports of the plans made by 
each group. 

Ending the meeting, a movie, “ The 
City” (which had been selected by 
the tenants’ committee) was shown. 
“The City” is a documentary film 
dramatically portraying the contrast 
between crowded city living conditions 
and conditions in a housing develop- 
ment which offers attractive dwellings 
and pleasant recreational facilities.. The 
meeting was adjourned after presenta- 
tion of the movie. 


2. Progress Made Towards Com- 
munity Activities 

Within a week following the general 
meeting, there were meetings of the 
committees dealing with the nursery 
school, the school-age recreation pro- 
gram, and adult education. Major 
progress was made in the development 
of plans for the nursery school. The 
committee planned a budget and 
decided on the fees they would charge 
for attending the school. They began 
investigating sources for obtaining a 
teacher, and sources of equipment for 
the nursery school. They also planned 
to canvass the entire project in order 
to enlist the attendance of children and 
to interest as many women as possible 
in helping at the schoo] sessions. 

The adult education and recreation 
group decided to hold its first function 
as an aid to the nursery school. They 
scheduled a fund-raising event—a penny 
sale—to be held within the next two 
weeks. Various women accepted 
assignments to help organize this sale. 

At the meeting of the school-age 
recreation group, definite plans were 
made for an afternoon of supervized 
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recreation the following week. The age 
group to be included in these activities 
and the people to lead the program 
were designated. Several women 
volunteered to obtain lists of children 
who would be invited to the program, 
while other women volunteered to 
mimeograph publicity. 

Thus, in summary, approximately a 
month after the research program 
began, the basic committee work and 
planning had been completed. A 
widely supported program of com- 
munity activities, it appeared. was about 
to be realized. 


3. The Rise of New Leaders 

During this period of basic organiza- 
tional work, a growing number of 
women became involved in the activi- 
ties. The original group of five women 
who attended the first meeting which 
met with the community worker had 
been encouraged to invite their friends 
to subsequent committee meetings and 
these new recruits began to interest 
others in the activities. The com- 
munity worker also spent considerable 
time in conversation with other women 
to stimulate their interest. As a result 
of these efforts, about twenty-four 
women during this time took some part 
in committee meetings or canvassing. 

Since a much wider group of women 
was being included in the activity 
program, a shift in leadership was 
taking place. This change in leadership 
occurred because new women were 
becoming interested and assuming 
responsibilities and because the forma- 
tion of various sub-committees made it 
impossible for all the work to be done 
by the same few people. The leadership 
in the various committees was now 
mainly in the hands of people who had 
previously not been active. 

The chairman and secretary of the 
tenants’ committee, however, continued 
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to be active during this period of 
organization although neither was able 
to maintain her former dominant 
position. A number of factors com- 
bined to undermine the leadership of 
the chairman of the tenants’ committee. 
She was not strongly supported by the 
community worker because it was felt 
that she would not encourage wide 
participation of tenants in activities. 
Her attitude was typified by a state- 
ment she once made that she felt the 
tenants resented her because, although 
she would plan activities very carefully, 
she never attended them. She stated 
that she preferred attending affairs at 
her own social club to “ hopping around 
the floor with a lot'of strangers.” While 
she was still frequently consulted about 
the development of community activi- 
ties she was by no means in control of 
what happened. The community 
worker made a definite effort not to 
cater to her point of view exclusively 
since she had repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that it would be very difficult 
to get activities going in view of the 
kinds of people who lived in the 
project. 

The leadership of the secretary of the 
tenants’ committee was also waning. 
Prior to the establishment of these new 
activities, she had had control of 
mimeographing and distributing bulle- 
tins announcing events of interest to 
the project. With the decentralization 
of organization, however, each com- 
mittee took responsibility for pub- 
licizing its own activities. She was thus 
displaced from having sole control 
of publicity. In other ways her own 
influence weakened as the influence 
of others grew. During this period, 
she saw her friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. C., rise to a new position of 


leadership in the nursery school 
activities and become increasingly 
influential. 


4. The Emergence of Resistance 

During this period of preliminary 
work, resistances toward the action 
program began to make themselves 
known. These resistances showed them- 
selves in three ways: first, a lasting 
pessimism with regard to the possibility 
of establishing a successful program of 
community activities; second, pro- 
nounced criticism of the general 
meeting; and third, opposition to 
specific features of the activities. 

The chairman of the tenants’ com- 
mittee frequently voiced pessimism 
concerning the future of the activities 
based on her conceptior of the other 
tenants and her experience in the past. 
This pessimism was communicated to 
her associates and made them critical 
and defeatist. When she, for example, 
publicly reported on the school age 
committee, she said that no plans or 
ideas had come out of this committee. 
Her attitude towards the work of the 
nursery school committee was also 
defeatist. Although this committee had 
developed specific plans for a nursery 
school to be started in the near future, 
she remarked that raising funds for the 
nursery school would take time and 
that “maybe they wouldn’t be ready 
to start anything before September 
(seven months later)’. 

The effect of this pessimism on others 
can be seen from comments made by 
various women to the community 
worker. One complained, for example, 
that the women wanted to talk about 
nothing but bridge games and that 
“‘ people here are scared of anything 
serious”. When asked to make plans 
for the general meeting one woman 
said, “‘ women who have lived here 
twice as long as I don’t think there’s 
much use”. Refusing to canvass, 
another asserted, “sooner or later I 
always have an unpleasant experience 
in contacting people in the project”. 
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Many of the women who refused to 
participate in the new program referred 
to trouble they had had in the past. 

Criticism of the general meeting also 
became a symptom of the growing 
resistance. Although the general 
meeting served a function in enlisting 
the interest of.a fairly large group of 
women in community activities, it 
also had a negative effect in that it 
became a target of criticism. While the 
goal of the experts who had led the 
meeting had been to stimulate interest 
and initiative on the part of the tenants, 
many who attended complained that 
the experts had not taken enough 
initiative and did not seem to be of 
much help. Many said that they wished 
the discussion leaders had told them 
more definitely what to do. 

Another effect of the general meeting 
was to crystalize suspicion about “* who 
all these experts were and why they 
were taking such an interest in the 
project’. While it was clear to those 
attending the meeting that the experts 
were all from the same educational 
institution, they did not understand 
the reasons behind this concerted effort. 

The movie which was shown also 
came in for criticism. While many 
seemed to have enjoyed the film the 
assertion was frequently made that it 
didn’t really apply to their situation. 

The resistance which arose in connec- 
tion with specific features of the 
activities centered largely around the 
nursery school program which had 
made most progress. Symptomatic of 
the suspicion with which people were 
viewing the’-nursery school program 
were reasons given for refusing to enroll 
their children. For example, some 
people stated that their children did not 
need a nursery school and some stated 
that they didn’t think: this nursery 
school would be a good one. In one 
case the feeling was so strong that the 


door was slammed in the face of Mrs. 
C., who at that time was very active in 
the nursery school committee. 

Most disruptive was the resistance 
shown by the secretary of the tenants’ 
committee. Her resistance was strong 
enough to take the form of deliberate 
blocking of the — For example, 
following the general meeting she called 
off two meetings of the nursery school 
steering committee of which she was 
chairman arid consistently opposed 
other suggestions of the community 
worker. When it was suggested that it 
might be possible to provide the 
nursery school temporarily with a 
teacher to help it get started, the 
secretary of the tenants’ committee 
opposed the idea. She said that she 
did not think people should be given 
anything for nothing and that she had 
found a woman on her own initiative 
who could do the job very adequately. 

An informal meeting between Mrs. 
C., the secretary of the tenants’ com- 
mittee, and the community worker at 
this time revealed growing disagreement 
over the activities between Mrs. C. and 
the secretary who for some time had 
been on friendly terms. 


5. The Groundwork for the Rumor 

At this point the people in the 
project were closer than they had ever 
been to a constructive program of 
community activities and at the same 
time overt resistance against these 
community activities was also at its 
peak. The increased number of people 
who were participating threatened the 
status position of the old leaders. If 
these activities were to proceed, new 
leaders would almost certainly become 
dominant. The successful progress of | 
the various committees also contra- 
dicted the widespread conviction that 
such activities were impossible in this 
community. This unexpected progress 
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focused the attention of those who 
resisted on the outsiders whose motives 
for working with them they did not 
understand. In the absence of satis- 


factory information supplied by the out- 
siders, an explanation was found which 
appeared plausible to some and which 
justified the resistance which had arisen. 


THE RUMOR 


One morning late in February, 1947, 
when the community worker arrived 
at the project to attend a meeting of 
the school age recreation committee, 
she happened to meet a member of this 
committee on the street. The com- 
munity worker was told that this 
meeting and all other meetings were 
cancelled and that she could get more 
detailed information from the other 
women or from the local manager of 
the project. The woman seemed em- 
barrassed and unwilling to talk about 
the reasons for this development. The 
community worker preceeded to talk 
with the local project manager to find 
out what had happened. The following 
reconstruction of events is based upon 
information obtained from the local 
project manager, from regional manage- 
ment, and from subsequent conversa- 
tions with project tenants. 

One of the three men who attended 
the general meeting was Mr. M., a 
resident of the project who was a leader 
of boys’ activities in a local church. He 
was known to have close contact with a 
law-enforcement agency and to be 
particularly interested in combatting 
communist influences. 

Following the general meeting the 
secretary of the tenants’ committee 
went to see Mr. M., and between them 
they arrived at certain conclusions 
which the secretary told to a number 
of the more active tenants as demon- 
strated facts. First, it was declared that 
Mrs. C., who had been very active in 
organizing the nursery school, was an 
‘““avowed communist”. Secondly,. it 
was asserted that three of the experts 


who spoke at the general meeting were 
also known to be communists. 

The obvious conclusion to be reached 
was that the tenants should have 
nothing further to do with these 
community activities. 

Armed with these “ proven facts”, 
the secretary of the tenants’ committee 
spent considerable time talking with 
two other women about her discovery. 
Among them they decided to call a 
meeting of the more active leaders to 
decide what steps should be taken. The 
decision of the six women who attended 
this meeting was to state the case to 
the local project manager and to ask 
his advice as to what to do. 

In the subsequent meeting of eight 
women with the local project manager 
(two women just happened to be in the 
manager’s office at the time) there was 
some disagreement between those who 
wanted to drop the program altogether 
and those who favored a more moderate 
course. The secretary of the tenants’ 
committee and a close friend of hers 
were most insistent on having the 
activities. stopped immediately. The 
local project manager, when asked for 
his advice, stated that he was in a “ bad 
position” because he himself did not 
fully understand who the community 
worker was nor why the research was 
being conducted. He reported the 
matter to the regional management 
office while advising the women that, 
now that they knew there was danger, 
they might continue with the activities, 
since thete was “some good coming 
out of it’, but that they should watch 
carefully to see that nothing wrong was 
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done. By the end of the meeting even 
the more moderate among the women 
agreed to drop the activities because 
the situation had become disagreeable. 

During this meeting the behavior of 
the local project manager was a crucial 
determinant of the course of events. 
Had he been fully acquainted with the 
sponsorship of the research program 
and had he fully understood its purpose, 
ke could have provided the necessary 
information to allay the suspicions of 
the women. Such positive action on 
his part would probably have prevented 
further attempts to stop the program. 
He did not possess this information and 
understanding because his initial 
hostility toward community activities 
had led the community worker to by- 
pass him in her efforts to establish a 
community program. 

The immediate effect of this series of 
events was the complete cessation of 
activities. It was almost two weeks 
before the community worker could do 
anything to dispel the rumor, since 
regional management, wanting to assist 
in counteracting the rumor, requested 
a delay in action. During this period 
she did not appear at the housing pro- 
ject and the already postponed meeting 
of the nursery school steering committee 
did not take place. The canvassing for 
the fund-raising event and the planned 
school age recreation afternoon were 
cancelled. During these two weeks the 
rumor spread through the project. By 
the time the community worker 
resumed her activities, it had become 
greatly elaborated. 

Once the basic premise of com- 
munism had been accepted, a cognitive 
reorganization took place bringing new 
meaning to many events which had not 
previously seemed at all significant. 
Small incidents at committee meetings, 
minor details of procedure at the 
general meeting, a chance remark in a 


conversation, a speaker’s manner of 
address—all became integrated and 
added up to support the premise of 
communism. Some examples of this 
process may be cited. 

The sudden interest that Mrs. C. (the 
avowed communist) had shown in 
nursery school activities, her repeated 
praise of the community worker, and 
the fact that the community worker 
had accepted an invitation to dinner 
at her home became the basis for the 
assertion that the community worker 
and Mrs. C. had been friends in the 
past. 

The offer made by the community 
worker to provide temporarily a 
nursery school teacher gave rise to 
questions concerning the source of the 
money and the reason for the out- 
sider’s wanting her own teacher in the 
school. The communist answer seemed 
plausible. 

The movie, shown at the general 
meeting, which contrasted crowded 
city living conditions with conditions 
in a planned rural community was later 
interpreted as being communist propa- 
ganda. This interpretation was 
strengthened by the belief that the 
music in the movie (written by Aaron 
Copland) “sounded Russian ”. 

Several things happening at the 
general meeting were later thought to 
be examples of communist tactics. The 
movie, which was scheduled to be 
shown at the beginning of the meeting, 
was shown at the end due to mechanical 
difficulties with the projector. This 
change was seen as a maneuver to 
prevent discussion of the film. The 
suggestion made by one of the experts 
that the adult education group might 
discuss the topic of the atomic bomb 
and international affairs: was said to 
have been proposed to provide an 
oopportunity for communist propa- 
ganda. ‘The fact that the experts, 
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rather than proposing a set plan for 
community activities, tried to stimulate 
discussion was taken as evidence that 


they were not really experts. All these 
were readily accepted as the sort of 
things communists would do. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RUMOR 


In attempting to understand the 
reasons for the inception and growth 
of the rumor, three broad questions 
call for consideration. (1)‘What func- 
tions did the rumor serve? (2) What 
roles did people play in its origin and 
spread? (3) What determined the 
nature of its content? 


1. Functions of the Rumor 

The functions of the rumor become 
clear if one relates the content and 
effects of the rumor to the situation 
from which it sprang. These functions 
may be analyzed in terms of the 
rumor’s relation to areas of cognitive 
unclarity, personal motivations, and 
problems of interpersonal relations. 

As indicated in discussing the events 
leading up to the rumor, there were 
many areas of cognitive unclarity for 
the project residents concerning the new 
efforts to organize community activities. 
The statement made by the community 
worker that she was employed by a 
research organization and was interested 
in community activities left many 
questions unanswered. It left unclear 
just who the sponsors really were and 
just why they were willing to spend so 
much time and effort in working at this 
particular housing project. It was 
especially difficult to understand how 
the community worker was able to 
spend all her time working at the pro- 
ject and how the sponsors were able to 
provide a nursery school teacher free 
of charge. This was a situation which 
they had never encountered before and 
which they could not explain or under- 
stand in terms of their past experience. 
The premise of communist sponsorship 


tied these previously incomprehensible 
facts together into a coherent explan- 
ation. They now “ understood ” what 
was happening and why it was taking 
place. With communist sponsorship as 
an accepted reference point they pro- 
ceeded to substantiate it further, as 
noted in the preceding section, by 
reinterpreting even events which had 
not been puzzling. 

In describing the situation leading up 
to the rumor it was pointed out that 
the old leaders were beginning to feel 
their leadership position threatened. 
New leaders were emerging and assum- 
ing importance in the direction of new 
activities. The effect of the rumor was 
to put an end to these activities, to 
dissolve the new committees, and thus 
to preserve the old leadership structure. 
It would be incorrect to assert that the 
rumor was deliberately designed to 
create these effects, but neither would 
it he correct to assume that it was a neat 
coincidence. The loss of leadership 
status produced negative attitudes 
toward the new activities and a readiness 
to support any movement to stop their 
further development. It was thus easy 
to create an explanation that was 
hostile to these activities. The com- 
munist content of the rumor served to 
prevent those favorable to the activities 
from openly supporting them out of 
fear that they, themselves, might 
become suspect. 

Partially responsible for the tem- 
porarily successful stopping of the 
activities was the widespread belief that 
such activities in this housing project 
were doomed to failure because of the 
“low: type” of people living there. 
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The cessation of activities consequently 
met with no surprise, but merely 
confirmed these pessimistic expecta- 
tions. 


2. The Role People Played 

In analyzing the beginnings of the 
rumor three roles may be distinguished, 
namely, the scapegoat, the active in- 
stigator, and the passive supporter. 

Probably the effectiveness of any 
hostile rumor is partially dependent 
upon the presence of a suitable scape- 
goat. It is interesting to note that in 
this situation it was not the community 
worker against whom the hostility was 
mainly directed. She had quickly 
become accepted as a friend by many 
of the women, and the content of the 
rumor did not fit what they knew about 
her. Rather, the hostility was directed 
against Mrs. C. who for various 
reasons was Clearly suited for the role 
of scapegoat. Prior to her involvement 
in these activities she had kept aloof 
from the rest of the tenants and had not 
formed any close friendships. Her only 
friend was her next-door neighbour, 
the secretary of the tenants’ com- 
mittee. The secretary was thus able to 
use her knowledge about Mrs. C. to 
support the rumor. The secretary was 
able to tell others that Mrs. C. read a 
communist newspaper and had radical 
opinions. Others in the project, not 
knowing Mrs. C. except as a very 
active worker for the new nursery 
school, were inclined to accept these 
statements. Contributing to the readi- 
ness of some to use her as a scapegoat 
was the fact that Mrs. C. was Jewish. 
This resulted in some confusion of the 
content of the rumor as it was trans- 
mitted. As one of the tenants remarked 
some time later, ““ The whole thing was 
vicious slander and a lot of it was anti- 
Jewish feeling.” Finally, the fact that 
she was one of the most prominent of 


the new leaders focused the resentment 
of the old leaders against her. During 
the period of the rumor she was almost 
completely ostracized and could not 
even discover what had happened. 

It is interesting to note that the rumor 
could develop to the proportions it 
attained with only. one really active 
instigator. The secretary of the tenants’ 
committee was the only one who 
assumed real initiative in developing the 
rumor. She went to Mr. M. to discuss 
the possibility of communist sponsor- 
ship; she personally conveyed these 
conclusions to a number of the other 
women; and she persuaded them to 
stop the community activities. 

The rumor would not have had the 
impact that it did had there not been 
a number of women who gave it their 
passive support. Various reasons led 
people to assume this role. The situa- 
tion was such that those women who © 
would have liked the community 
activities stopped were able to achieve 
this by passively supporting the secre- 
tary. All the women who were active 
in the new community activities were 
in the position of having either to 
oppose the rumor openly or to go along 
with it. Since open opposition might 
direct hostility against them and since 
they were uncertain about the facts, 
they became passive supporters. The 
appeal of an exciting plot also led some 
to keep in close touch with the develop- 
ment and lend it their passive support. 
As one woman told the community 
worker after activities had been 
resumed, “* There hasn’t been so much 
excitement around here for months. I 
got so fascinated by the whole thing 
that I wrote my family a long letter all 
about it.” 

There is no evidence that anyone in 
either in the development of the rumor 
or in its transmission took a positive 
stand against it. 
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3. Determination of the Rumor’s Con- 
tent 

Why did the content of the rumor 
center on communism? There might 
have been a number of other themes 
that would have served the same 
purpose. For example, early in the 
history of the project a series of 
Saturday night dances was stopped by 
the rumor that someone was stealing 
money from the entertainment funds. 
A rumor that the community worker 
was profiting from these new activities 
might well have stopped them too. 
Personal scandal, special privilege of 
sub-groups, or other themes might have 
served equally well. 

A number of features of this particu- 
lar situation contributed to make 
communism the content of the present 
rumor. Perhaps most important was 
the atmosphere of the times. The threat 
of communism in the United States was 
being strongly emphasized in the mass 


media of communication. Figure 1 
presents the results of a content analysis 
of the four newspapers most widely 
read by the project residents for the 
period from November 1, 1946, to 
April 30, 1947. This covered a sub- 
stantial period of time before and after 
the rumor, which occurred during the 
last two weeks of February. The figure 
shows the average number of column 
inches per day of articles beginning on 
the front page which dealt with com- 
munism in the United States.1 From 
the first of November until the middle of 
January there were virtually no front- 
page articles dealing with domestic 
communism. This was followed by a 
rapid rise, and from the beginning of 
February to the end of April it remained 
at a high level. During this period the 
average length of such articles starting 





1 The content analysis was made on a sample 
of one-third of the daily issues of these news- 
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on the front page was approximately 
five inches per day. Analogous to 
established principles of perception, it 
is highly probable that the sudden 
increase at the beginning of February 
served to make the threat of com- 
munism particularly prominent in 
people’s thinking. Although no analysis 
was made of the other media of com- 
munication, there is reason to believe 
that the same trend was shown by them. 
That the content of these newspaper 
articles ‘derived from general sources 
available to all the media is evidenced 
by the virtually identical amount of 
space devoted to these subjects in each 
of the four newspapers studied. 

The publicity given to communist 
activities in the United States made it 
plausible that such things could happen 
in the local community. This state of 
readiness coupled with the sudden 
emergence of Mrs. C., an avowed 
communist, as a leader of the new 
activities together with the interest of 
unknown outsiders in these activities 
made the perception of communist 
backing quite compelling. 


4. Counteracting the Rumor 
It is beyond the scope of this article 


to give a detailed description of the. 


ways in which the rumor was count- 
eracted and activities reestablished. 
We shall merely list here the actions 


that were taken as a result of the 
analysis of the causes of the rumor. 

(a) Detailed information about the 
sponsorship and purposes of the 
research program was given to 
the project residents both in 
groups and individually. An 
attempt was made to leave no 
unexplained areas. 

(b) Deliberate efforts were made to 
integrate some of the old leaders 
into the new activities and to 
assure them status positions. This 
removed many causes of resist- 
ance with the result that some of 
these old leaders became staunch 
supporters of the new program. 

(c) Working both through regional 
management and directly with the 
local project manager, the latter’s 
support was won for the new 
program of activities. At a 
meeting with some of the project 
women the local manager stated 
that the rumor had been demon- 
strated to be ‘unfounded. 

(d) When it became clear that the 
active instigator of the rumor, the 
secretary of the tenants’ com- 
mittee, was still intent on continu- 
ing her opposition, efforts were 
directed toward minimizing the 
effect she could have. Very soon 
the activities were again progress- 
ing without her participation. 


THE RUMOR IN RETROSPECT 


During the month of September, 
more than six months after the height 
of the rumor, standardized open inter- 
views were given to a randomly selected 
group of sixty-six residents. This 
interview contained questions (see 
Appendix I) concerning the content and 
spread of the rumor in addition to a 
larger number of questions dealing with 
the broader research program. The 


questions were designed to provide 
information about the number of 
people who heard the rumor, the 
content of the rumor as it was trans- 
mitted, factors affecting the trans- 
mission, and factors determining belief 
or disbelief in the rumor. 

The interviews were administered by 
six trained interviewers who were 
instructed to record the interviews as 
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near verbatim as possible. These trans- 
criptions were coded by means of 
classifying responses under relevant 
categories. In assigning an individual 
to one or another category, however, 
his entire discussion of the rumor was 
read. By this means respondents’ 
statements bearing on any given topic 
were taken regardless of the specific 
question which stimulated them. 

Ideally, it would have been desirable 
to conduct these interviews immediately 
after the spread of the rumor. For 
various reasons, however, it was not 
possible to question the project resi- 
dents about this matter until con- 
siderable time had elapsed. As a result 
of this delay in interviewing, the data 
are less reliable due to forgetting and 
the distortions of memory. Nonethe- 
less, from these data it is possible to 
reconstruct rather well the major facts 
about the transmission of the rumor. 

In the following presentation of data 
all conclusions are supported by tests 
of statistical significance using the chi- 
square technique. Where these tests 
involve small theoretical frequencies 
either Yates’ correction or Fisher’s 
exact treatment for two-by-two con- 
tingency tables was used. The signi- 
ficance of differences, unless otherwise 
stated, exceeds the one percent level of 
confidence. 

Despite the fact that the interviewer 
mentioned the rumor in specific terms 
before asking the questions, only 45 
percent of the sixty-six people inter- 
viewed reported that they had heard 
the rumor. The actual number of 
people who heard the rumor when it 
was being circulated is somewhat larger 
than this figure would indicate. Fifteen 
of the sixty-six people in the sample 
were not living in the project at the time 
of the beginning of the rumor. Of the 
fifty-one people who were residents at 
that time, 59 percent reported having 


heard it. It is possible that an even 
greater number had heard the rumor 
since some who heard it may have 
forgotten by the time of the interview. 
The use of a recognition test for 
eliciting memory, however, probably 
reduced forgetting to a minimum. 
Thirty-eight percent of those who heard 
the rumor volunteered the additional 
information that it was a general topic 
of conversation in the project. 

It is interesting to note that only 
about one half of those having heard 
the rumor admitted that they told it to 
anyone else. Among the fourteen 
people who stated that they had trans- 


“mitted the rumor, seven told neighbors, 


five told their spouses, and five told 
people living outside the project. It 
is quite plausible that the rumor would 
have spread as much as it did with this 
proportion of hearers becoming tellers. 
It is also possible that some people who 
were tellers denied it in the interview 
because at the time of the interview it 
was known to be false. 

It is extremely difficult as 1ong as six 
months after its inception to obtain an 
accurate dating of when people heard 
the rumor. The evidence does tend to 
show, however, that the period of spread - 
was a very short one. Only four of 
those who heard the rumor reported 
having heard it more than two months 
after its beginning. Most striking in 
support of this conclusion is the fact 
that none of the fifteen residents moving 
into the project after February reported 
that they had heard the rumor. 
Probably the major reason for the short 
period of transmission was the steps 
taken to counteract the rumor two 
weeks after its inception. 

Six months after the start of the 
rumor there was still considerable detail 
remembered by the project residents. 
It is, of course, impossible to establish 
unequivocally what they heard at the 
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time, because of the influences of 
memory. The following details, how- 
ever, were still remembered at the time 
of interviewing: In addition to the 
uniform recollection of communist 
sponsorship, six of the thirty residents 
who heard the rumor remembered 
hearing that one of the project residents 
was a communist. Four people 
asserted that the rumor had something 
to do with Jews. Mentioned as con- 


tributing to the development of the 
rumor were the starting of nursery 
school activities (13 people), the general 
meeting (5 people), the movie that was 
shown at the general meeting (2 people), 
and the “suspicious nature” of the 
organizational plans (8 people). Seven 
people mentioned that the activities 
were called off as a result of the rumor, 
and five people spoke of the investiga- 
tion that was made. 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 


From the data obtained in these 
interviews it is possible to determine 
some of the factors affecting the process 
of communication. For ease of analysis 
two phases of this process may be 
distinguished. If we consider the 
functioning of the individual in the 
process of communication, we may first 
examine those influences which deter- 
mine whether or not a given individual 
is touched by the communication. 
Once an item of information reaches 
an individual, a number of factors will 
then determine its effects upon his 
cognitive structure. This new cognitive 
structure together with a number of 
personal and social variables will 
determine his part in further’ trans- 
mission. 


1. Who Heard the Rumor? 

The likelihood that a given item of 
information circulating through a social 
structure will reach a particular indi- 
vidual is in part determined by the 
number and nature of the channels of 
communication in the structure that 
touch this individual. The larger the 
number of channels of communication 
and the smaller restraining forces 
against communication in _ those 
channels the greater the probability that 
the individual will hear the item. 

A friendship between two people in 


a social structure can be taken, other 
things being equal, as indicative of the 
existence of a communication channel. 
The intimacy of friendship probably 
has the effect of reducing the restraining 
forces against communication between 
the two people. 

In order to test the operation of these 
factors the sample of people interviewed 
was divided into three groups. The first 
group (29 people) included all those 
who were judged to have close friends 
living in the project. The second group 
(19 people) consisted of those who gave 
such responses as, “ Everyone is my 
friend ” or “‘ I have a hundred friends,” 
that is, responses which were interpreted 
to mean that the person had acquain- 
tances but not close friends. In the 
third group (18 people) were included 
all those respondents who reported that 
they had no friends. This classification 
was based upon responses in the inter- 
view to questions which asked whether 
or not the respondent had friends living 
in the project. 

Table | shows the proportion of each 
of these groups who heard the rumor. 
It appears that people with real friends 
in the project were much more likely to 
have heard the rumor than were those 
with only speaking acquaintances or no 
friends. Almost two-thirds of those 
respondents who reported having close 
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friends heard the rumor; among those 
with only acquaintances or no friends 
the percentages are 42 and 33 respec- 
tively. 


perception others have of the relevance 
of the information being communicated 
to the interests and motivations of the 
potential hearer. In the data available 





TABLE I 
The Effect of Friendship upon Hearing the Rumor 
Close Acquain- No 
friends tances friends 
Heard rumor 62% 42% 33% 
Did not hear rumor 38% 58% 67% 
Number of Interviews 29 19 18 


Chi square significant at 3 percent level. 





In answer to this question about 
friendships inside the project five people 
replied by saying that their friends lived 
outside the project. It would seem 
probable that this reply was indicative 
of a feeling that they did not belong to 
the project and that they had not 
established many channels of com- 
munication with others:there. None of 
these five had heard the rumor. 

These data tend to support the con- 
clusion that friendships may be taken 
as indicative of active channels of 
communication, though the relation- 
ship is far from perfect. In addition to 
the problems of realiability in obtaining 
this kind of data, a particular source of 
error acts to minimize the obtained 
relationship. The friendship classifica- 
tion was based on interviews conducted 
six months after the circulation of the 
rumor, and it is known from other 
research findings that many new friend- 
ships had been formed during that 
period as a result of the community 
activities. Had the classification been 
made on the basis of friendships existing 
at the time of the rumor, the relation- 
ship would undoubtedly be clearer. 

Another set ‘of factors determining 
whether or not a person will hear a given 
item of information has to do with the 
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from the interviews there are two kinds 
of information about the residents on 
the basis of which it is possible to 
distinguish those for whom the rumor 
might be perceived by others as having 
most relevance. These are: age of 
children at the time of the rumor and 
subsequent participation in community 
activities. 

The sample of people interviewed was 
divided into two groups according to 
whether or not the respondent had 
children in the age group from one to 
five years. Those having children in 
this age group are the ones for whom 
the nursery school activities would have 
appeared to be most relevant because, 
at the time of the rumor, the nursery 
school activities were more highly 
developed than any others. Also, it 
should be’remembered that Mrs. C., the 
scapegoat of the rumor, had been most 
active in the nursery school activities. 
Table 2 shows the proportion of people 
in these two groups who heard the 
rumor. While 62 percent of those with 
children in the relevant age group heard 
the rumor, only 28 percent of the other 
respondents heard it. This finding 
supports the hypothesis that the rumor 
would tend to be told to those for whom 
it appeared most relevant. 
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TABLE I 
The Effect of Age of Children upon Hearing the Rumor 
Children of No children of 
Age 1—5 Age 1—5 
Heard rumor 62% 28% 
Did not hear rumor 38% 72% 
Number of interviews 34 32 





The interview schedule also contained 
a question asking whether the respon- 
dent or any other member of his family 
had participated in community activi- 
ties. An affirmative answer to this 
question would, of course, be given by 
those who were taking part at the time 
of the circulation of the rumor as well 
as by those who began participating 
only later. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that this group of 
people would be generally perceived as 
having interests relevant to the rumor. 
For those who were participating at 
the time of the rumor it is clear that the 
rumor would have been of especial 
relevance. For those who came to 
participate later it is highly probable 
that, at the time of the rumor, they 
would have been quite likely to have 
known about the activities and to have 
had an interest in them. In addition to 
being perceived as having interests 
relevant to the rumor, all of these 
people, because of these interests, 
might have taken steps to keep them- 
selves informed. 


The sixty-six people interviewed were 
divided into three groups. The first 
group (17 people) was made up of those 
who had themselves participated in 
community activities, helping out at 
the nursery school sessions, chaperoning 
a teen-age dance, etc. The second 
group (24 people) included those 
respondents who had not themselves 
taken part but who had family members 
participating in these activities. This 
group includes those with husbands or 
wives participating in activities of the 
sort just mentioned or with children 
taking part in the recreational program. 
The third group (24 people) consists of 
those who had no member of the family 
participating in community activities. 

In Table 3 is shown the proportion 
of people in each of these groups who 
heard the rumor. It is clear that those 
who participated in some phase of the 
community activities were more likely 
to have heard the rumor. More than 
two-thirds of those who themselves 
participated in activities were hearers. 
For those whose only contact with the 


TABLE Ill 
The Effect of Participation in Activities upon Hearing the Rumor 





Participation Participation No 
by by Others in Participation 
Respondent * Family in Family 
Heard rumor 11% 46% 29% 
Did not hear rumor ms 29% 54% 
Number of interviews ick ; 17 24 24 


Chi square significant at 3 percent level 
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activities was through participation of 
other members of the family there were 
about as many hearers as non-hearers. 
Among those with neither direct nor 
indirect participation less than one- 
third heard the rumor. 

At this point we have distinguishep 
four variables which help determine 
whether or not a person heard the 
rumor: Those who moved into the 
project after the inception of the rumor 
did not hear it. It did tend to be heard 
by those with friends, those with 
children of nursery school age, and 
those who participated in community 
activities. Any positive correlations 
among these variables, however, would 
make their relationship with hearing 


ship: between the existence of friend- 
ships and participation in activities, 
none of the correlations differs signi- 
ficantly from zero. The relationship 
between friendship and participation, 
while approaching significance, proves 
to be U-shaped. Among those having 
friends there is a high proportion of 
both direct participators and non- 
participators. Among those with only 
acquaintances or no friends, on the 
other hand, there is a high proportion 
of indirect participators. Since both 
of these variables show a linear corre- 
lation with hearing the rumor, this 
U-shaped relationship is not a compli- 
cating factor. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that each of these, four 


TABLE IV 
P-values for Tests of Independence 





Participation in Activities 
Length of Residence 
Existence of Freiendships 


Length Existence 
of of Age of 
Residence Friendships Children 
8—.9 1—.2 .2—.3 
6—.7 A—.5 
4S 





the rumor less important than would 
appear from the data just presented. 
In order to ascertain the degree of 
independence among these four 
variables, chi square tests were made 
on the six possible pairings. These 
tests yield P-values which indicate how 
tenable are the assumptions of no 
correlation between the variables. A 
low P-value means that independence 
is improbable while a high P-value 
indicates that the assumption of inde- 
pendence is justified. Because of chance 
fluctuations the P-values may be expec- 
ted to range about .5 if there really is 
no correlation. Table 4 presents the 
P-values obtained from this analysis. 
It is clear that, except for the relation- 


variables has independent effects in 
determining whether or not the rumor 
is heard. 


2. Who Told the Rumor? 

Not everyone who hears a rumor 
becomes an active agent in its further 
spread. As we have seen, in the case of 
this rumor somewhat less than half of 
those who heard it admitted having 
told it. We may ask what determines 
whether or not a hearer becomes a 
teller, that is, what are the forces acting 
upon a person to activate a channel of 
communication? 

In considering the factors deter- 
mining whether or not an individual 
heard the rumor, the data were found 
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to support three major hypotheses: 
The probability of hearing the rumor is 
determined by (a) the number and 
nature of the channels of communica- 
tion, (b) the perception which others 
have of how relevant the rumor is to 
the potential hearer, and (c) the involve- 
ment of potential hearers in the area 
related to the rumor’s content. Do 
these same factors affect the telling of 
the rumor? 

Although it was found that the 
existence of friendships heightened the 
probability of having heard the rumor, 
there is no relation between friendships 
and having told the rumor to others. 
Of the thirty people who heard the 
rumor, the proportion of tellers among 
people with close friends, those with 
only acquaintances, and those with no 
friends, is virtually identical. We may 
therefore conclude that the circulation 
of a rumor through a social structure 
does not depend merely upon the 
existence of adequate channels of 
communication; some motivation to 
ell the rumor must also be present. 

It was noted above that more people 
with children of nursery school age 
heard the rumor than did others. To 
explain this result the hypothesis was 
advanced that tellers would have seen 
the rumor as especially relevant to these 
people. Only to the extent that having 


nursery school age children was related 
to an actual interest in the content of 
the rumor would we expect these 
people to relay the rumor once having 
heard it. Of the twenty-one people 
having children in this age group who 
heard the rumor, 52 percent reported 
relaying it. Of the nine others who 
heard the rumor, 33 percent reported 
transmitting it. This relationship, 
although in the expected direction, is 
not .at all significant. The fact that 
people with nursery school age children 
were much more likely than others to 
have heard the rumor but not more 
lixely to have told the rumor may be 
explained on the assumption that, while 
actually no more interested than any 
other group, they were seen as having 
interests more relevant to the content of 
the rumor. 

Participation in community activities, 
which we have already seen is related to 
hearing the rumor, should be indicative 
of both own actual interest and per- 
ceptions others have of that interest. 
We should expect, therefore, a relation 
betweén participation in community 
activities and telling the rumor. Figure 
5 shows this relationship. While two- 
thirds of those who were direct partici- 
pants told the rumor to others after 
hearing it, none of the non-participants 
who heard the rumor did so. Clearly, 


TABLE V 
The Effect of Participation on Telling the Rumor! 


Participation Participation No 





by by Others Participation 
Respondent in Family in Family 
Told Rumor 67% 54% 0% 
Did not tell rumor 33% 46% 100% 
Number of interviews 12 11 7 





combining the two participation categories. 


1 Significance of difference determined by Fisher’s exact test for two-by-two tables after 
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actual involvement and actual own 
interest are determinants of whether or 
not one becomes an active transmitter. 

Such interest and involvement are 
undoubtedly not the only motivations 
leading a hearer to transmit the rumor 
further. Other motivations for telling 
the rumor might also stem from the 
context of specific interpersonal rela- 
tions, other aspects of the group 
structure, and the position of the group 
relative to its larger environment. 
Unfortunately, it was not possible in 
this study to investigate these problems 
further. 

Whether or not an individual believes 
a rumor will probably also affect the 
tendency to communicate about it and 
will probably also influence whether it 
is told as “ fact” or as “rumor”. An 
attempt was made in the present study 
to determine whether or not people 
believed the rumor. By the most lenient 
criterion, however, only seven people 
could be classified as believers on the 
basis of what they said six months after 


the circulation of the rumor. Only 
three of these gave unequivocal evidenc 
of belief. For this reason no satis 
factory quantitative analysis could be 
made, although there are some 
suggestions in these data that may be 
stated. Five of the seven who believed 
the rumor told it, while 9 of the 23 
non-believers relayed it. This tends to 
support the conclusion that believers 
are more likely to tell the rumor. A 
number of factors seem to be related to 
whether or not a person believed the 
rumor. One such factor is seen in the 
greater tendency for the believers of the 
rumor to report that the rumor was 
widespread. There is also evidence that 
the believers tend to be those who have 
lived at the project longest and who 
took part in the new community 
activities in spite of their unpleasant 
experiences with community activities 
in the past. Before a general theory of 
the role of belief in the spread of a 
rumor can be developed much more. 
adequate data must be obtained. 


A THEORETICAL SUMMARY 


1. The Conception of the Rumor — 

In analyzing the origin of this rumor 
three principles emerge which are 
consistent with our general knowledge 
about psychological processes. 

The principle of external control: 
Rumors will tend to arise in situations 
where developments especially relevant 
to people’s existence lie largely outside 
their own control. 

An analysis of the situation in which 
the instigator found herself reveals that 
the new developments in community 
activities had got out of her control. 
Her status and leadership position now 
seemed to be under the control of 
others. Extefnal forces with which she 
could not cope, such as the community 
worker who had funds to offer and the 
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emergence of more active leaders, were 
undermining her position. For example, 
after having on her own initiative 
found a possible nursery school teacher, 
an action which would ordinarily have 
enhanced her leadership position, the 
community worker offered to provide a 
different teacher free of charge. In her 
attempts to maintain control she went 
so far as to cancel organizational 
meetings on her own initiative. The 
rapid progress the activities were 
making, culminating in the general 
meeting, served to make emphatic tc 
her how much control was now in the 
hands of others. This state of affairs, 
where things were happening to her over 
which she had no control, led her to 
seek satisfaction in a hostile explanation 
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of why these things were taking place. 
In a much less extreme way, the other 
residents of the project also saw the 
development of the new community 
activities as originating “* outside ” the 
project. Although few of the residents 
felt personally threatened by these 
events, it is clear that they, too, were 
aware that they did not have full 
control over them. 

It would appear that many rumors 
originate under similar circumstances. 
Military organizations, for example, 
where the incidence of rumors is usually 
high, commonly produce this kind of 
situation. The men in these organiza- 
tions ordinarily have little control over 
important features of their lives. The 
rumors which spring up in these situa- 
tions frequently relate specifically to 
those areas over which they hav. no 
control and sometimes contain hostile 
content directed against those in power. 
In accordance with this principle of 
external control, we should expect to 
find rumors springing up in industrial 
organizations concerning such matters 
as shut-downs, lay-vffs, wage cuts, 
changes in working schedules, and other 
important decisions kept mainly in the 
hands of management. We should 
expect in general that the incidence of 
rumors would be decreased by having 
people affected by decisions able to 
influence these decisions. It would also 
be interesting to speculate whether 
rumors would be more prevalent in times 
when a government exercises greater 
control over important areas of people’s 
lives. The setting up of such controls as 
rationing, conscription, and priority 
allocations does seem to have stimu- 
lated many rumors during the last war. 

The principle of cognitive unclarity: 
Rumors will tend to arise in situations 
where cognitive regions especially rele- 
vant to immediate behavior are largely 
unstructured. 


In the situation in which this rumor 
arose there existed several areas of 
cognitive unclarity relevant to people’s 
behaviour. In addition to the percep- 
tion that control was in the hands of 
outsiders, they did not understand who 
the outsiders were, what their motiva- 
tions were, and where these activities 
were leading. The result of this un- 
clarity was insecurity. People could not 
confidently predict what was going to 
happen to them or what the conse- 
quences of their own actions would be. 
Any explanation giving an acceptable 
clarification of these matters would 
reduce insecurity by providing a basis 
for more confident action. In the 
present case, where the explanation 
asserted the existence of hostile 
influences, it still provided a clear-cut 
basis for planning future action. 

An example of another rumor arising 
under similar conditions of cognitive 
unclarity is referred to briefly in a study 
by Blum and Candee.' This study 
attempted to obtain information about 
living habits and the use of available 
space in homes. Toward this end they 
enlisted the cooperation of a number of 
families in a suburban neighbourhood 
who allowed interviewers to make 
inventories of family belongings and to 
gather data about their daily routine of 
living and their economic circumstances. 
The residents were told that the research 
findings would be used to help architects 
in designing homes. After a short time, 
a rumor arose in the neighborhood 
alleging that this information was really 
being sought by a gang of criminals who 
would use it to burglarize the homes. 

Many rumors arise in situations 
where the cognitive unclarity concerns, 
not the explanation of why things 








1 Blum, M., and Candee, B. Family behavior, 
attitudes, and possessions. John B. Pierce 
Foundation, Research Study 5, Family living 
as the basis for dwelling design, No. 4. 
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happen, but merely what will happen in 
the immediate future. For example, 
after it became clear that the Govern- 
ment’s wartime powers permitted the 
imposition of a whole range of controls 
to regulate the economy, there broke 
out a number of rumors concerning the 
particular actions that would be taken, 
such as, the rationing of specific com- 
modities, the calling in of large- 
denomination currency, the freezing of 
War Bonds, etc. A similar example is 
the frequent occurrence of rumors 
about future assignments among men 
in the Armed Forces. 

The principle of integrative explana- 
tion: Once the central theme of a rumor 
is accepted, there will be a tendency to 
reorganize and to distort items so as to be 
consistent with the central theme. 

The theme of communist sponsored 
activities, once accepted, made it neces- 
sary to interpret events so that they 
fitted the conception people had of what 
communists are like and what sorts of 
things communists do. On the whole, 
this conception was vague enough to 
encompass anything which appeared 
strange or unusual. Thus, it was 
relatively easy to organize into 
an integrated explanation the many 
new events which had been taking 
place. 

A systematic analysis of this process 
of distortion and reinterpretation is 
provided by Allport and Postman in 
their experimental studies of the trans- 
mission of rumors.* It is apparent that 
this principle of integrative explanation 
operates both in the conception and in 
the transmission of a rumor. 


2. The Transmission of the Rumor 
The transmission of a rumor may be 
analyzed in terms of the forces acting 





2 Allport, G. W., and Postman, L. The 
Psychology of Rumor. Henry Holt: New York, 
1947. 


upon people within a social structure 
to tell the rumor. Let us consider the 
social field in which a person who hears 
a rumor finds himself. Once having 
heard the rumor, a force field is set up, 
with the forces to relay the rumor 
having various magnitudes in various 
directions. The forces in different 
directions will encounter different mag- 
nitudes of restraining force. Where 
the rumor spreads in the social field will 
depend upon the relative magnitude of 
the driving and restraining forces in 
each direction. 

What are the determinants of how 
strong the force in a particular direction 
will be? It is clear from the data 
presented here that the content of the 
rumor helped determine the magnitude 
of the forces toward particular regions 
in the social field by designating certain 
segments of the group as relevant. 
People who were seen as being located 
‘in the region of working for community 
activities and people who were seen in 
the role of possible gainers from com- 
munity activities (notably, those with 
children of nursery school age) were 
thus the ones who heard the rumor. 
The forces in the direction of these two 
regions were strongest. 

What particular individuals in a 
given region hear the rumor, however, 
will depend upon the strength of the 
restraining forces against telling the 
rumor. A variety of factors can affect 
the magnitude of this restraining force. 
The data in this study have shown that 
the intimacy of the relationship between 
two people is one of these factors. The 
more intimate the relationship, the less 
the restraining force. Thus, more of 
those with close friends than with only 
acquaintances heard the rumor. Some 
of the other factors which would 
undoubtedly affect the strength of the 
restraining force against communication 
are the ease of getting in touch with a 
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person, the receptivity of the other 
person, and the like. 

There remains the question of why a 
person tells the rumor at all. Although 
the answer to this question in the case 
of the present rumor can only be 
inferred from indirect evidence, several 
reasons for telling the rumor may be 
identified. The reasons which led the 
active instigator to conceive the rumor 
also led her to tell it, for only by means 
of its general acceptance could it 
become a social fact. If upon becoming 
convinced of the validity of her con- 
clusions about communist sponsorship 
of the activities she had been content 
to withdraw from them personally, she 
would not have been impelled to spread 
the rumor so actively. For those who 
became immediately involved in the 
discussion of the rumor with the project 
manager, the tension resulting from 
“ being in on”-an exciting happening 
probably heightened the urge to talk 
about it to others. Some of these 
women undoubtedly also felt compelled 
to tell the rumor in order to account for 
the cessation of activities. These same 


factors may also have influenced further 
transmission of the rumor throughout 
the project, and one might expect them 
to be stronger among those people who 
were involved more highly in com- 
munity activities. It will be recalled 


that those who were more highly 
involved in community activities were 
more likely to have told the rumor 
after hearing it. 

Perhaps a more basic formulation of 
one of the fundamental reasons for the 
communication of rumor is in terms of 
the forces arising from disparities of 
cognitive structure among people. If, 
upon hearing a rumor, a person’s social 
behavior is to be modified by it, strong 
forces will be created to bring other 
people’s cognitive structure in line with 
his own. If this is not accomplished, 
his own behavior will not be under- 
stood or accepted by others, and joint 
social action will become difficult. 

The extent of spread of rumor 
through a social structure will be 
governed by the factors which we have 
just discussed, namely, by the magnitude 
and direction of the driving and 
restraining forces. In addition, it will 
be governed by the structure of the 
group and the patterns of informal 
communication within the group, since 
duplication of communication channels 
and the existence of communication 
bottlenecks will greatly affect the extent 
of spread. In short, the extent of the 
spread of a rumor will be a function of 
the properties of a force field in a social 
space. 





EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS: II’ 


by W. R. BION 





I ended my last article by saying that 
my interpretations of group behaviour 
in terms of the group’s attitude to 
myself must seem to be a contribution 
as impertinent as it was likely to be 
inaccurate. Criticisms of this feature of 
my behaviour in a group require careful 
investigation, and the sequel will show 
that to these criticisms I shall provide 
answers, not refutations. Let us first 
consider a few group situations 

As we sit round in a rough circle, the 
room softly lit by a single standard 
lamp, a woman patient in the group 
complains angrily: 

You (that is, the group) always say I 
am monopolising, but if I don’t talk 
you just sit there like dumb things. I’m 
fed up with the whole damn lot of you. 
And you (pointing to a man of twenty- 
six, who raises his eyebrows in a 
smoothly efficient affectation of sur- 
prise) are the worst of the lot. Why do 
you always sit there like a good little 
boy—never saying anything, but up- 
setting the group? Dr. Bion is the only 
one who is ever listened to here, and he 
never says anything helpful. All right, 
then, I'll shut up. Let’s see what you do 
about it if I don’t monopolise. 

Now another one: the room is the 
same, but it is a sunlit evening in 
summer; a man is speaking: 

This is what I complain about here. 
I asked a perfectly simple question. I 
said what I thought was happening 
because I don’t agree with Dr. Bion. I 
said it would be interesting to know 
what other people thought, but do any 
of you reply? Not a bloody one. And 
you women are the worst of the lot— 


except Miss X. How can we get any- 
where at all if people won’t answer you? 
You smile when I say except Miss X, 
and I know what you're thinking, but 
you’re wrong. 

Here is another: a woman patient 
says: 

Everyone seems to agree absolutely 
with what Dr. Bion has just said, but 
I said the same thing five minutes ago, 
and because it was only me no-one took 
the slightest notice. 

And yet another; a woman says: 

Well, since nobody else is saying 
anything, I may as well mention my 
dream. I dreamed that I was on the 
sea-shore, and I was going to bathe. 
There were a lot of sea-gulls about ... 
There was a good deal more like that. 

A member of the group: Do you 
mean that that is all you can remember? 

Woman: Oh, no, no. But it’s all 
really rather silly. 

The group sits about glumly, and 
each individual seems to become wrapt 
in his thoughts. All contact between 
members of the group appears to have 
broken. 

Myself: What made you stop talking 
about your dream? 

Woman: Well, nobody seemed very 
interested, and I only said it to start the 
ball rolling. 

I will draw attention only to one aspect 
of these episodes. The first woman patient 
said: You (the group) always say I am 
monopolising. . . . In actual fact, only 
one person had said this, and that on 
only one occasion, but her reference 
was to the whole group, and clearly 
indicated that she thought the whole 





* Part 1 of this series of articles appeared in HUMAN RELATIONS Vol. 1 No. 2 pp. 314—320 
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group always felt this about her. The 
man in the second example said: You 
smile when I say except Miss X, and I 
know what you’re thinking... . In 
the third example the woman said: 
. . . because it was only me no-one 
took the slightest notice. In the fourth 
example the woman felt that the group 
was not interested, and that she had 
better abandon her initiative. I have 
already pointed out (Part I, Page 317) 
that anyone who has any contact with 
reality is always consciously or un- 
consciously forming an estimate of the 
attitude of his group towards himself. 
These examples taken from groups of 
patients show, if there is really any need 
for demonstration, that the same kind 
of thing is going on in the patient group. 
For the time being I am ignoring 
obvious facts, such as that there is 
something in the speaker which colours 
his assessment of the situation in which 
he finds himself. Now, even if it is still 
maintained that the individual’s view of 
the group attitude to himself is of no 
concern to anybody but himself, I hope 
that it is clear that this kind of assess- 
ment is as much a part of the mental 
life of the individual as is his assess- 
ment, shall we say, of the information 
brought to him by his sense of touch. 
Therefore, the way in which a man 
assesses the group attitude to himself 
is, in fact, an important object of study 
even if it leads us to nothing else. 

But my last example, of a very 
common occurrence, shows that, in 
fact, the way in which men and women 
in a group make these assessments is a 
matter of great importance to the 
group, for on the judgments that 
individuals make depends the efflores- 
cence or decay of the social life of the 
group. 

What happens if I use this idea of 
group attitude to the individual as a 
basis for interpretation? We have 


already seen some of the reactions in. 


the first article. In the examples I gave, 
there could be seen, though I did not 
stress them, some results of this sort of 
interpretation; but one common reac- 
tion I shall mention now. The group 
will tend to express still further its pre- 
occupation with myself, and then a 
point seems to be reached where, for 
the time being, the curiosity of the 
group is satisfied. This may take two 
or three sessions. Then the’ group 
begins the thing all over again, but this 
time with some other member of the 
group. What happens is that another 
member is the object of the forces that 
were previously concentrated on myself. 
When I think enough evidence has 
accumulated to- convince the group, I 
say that I think this has happened. One 
difficulty about doing this is that the 
transition from a preoccupation with 
myself to a preoccupation with another 
member of the group is marked by a 
period during which the preoccupation 
with the other member shows un- 
mistakable signs of containing a con- 
tinued preoccupation with myself. I 
have depicted this situation in the first 
article (page 316) where I describe 
myself as giving an interpretation that, 
in questioning others, the group iz 
really preoccupied with myself. I think 
that on that occasion I would have been 
more accurate if I had interpreted the 
emotional situation as a transition of 
the kind I have just described. - 

Many people dispute the accuracy of 
these interpretations. Even when the 
majority of members in the group have 
had unmistakeable evidence that their 
behaviour is being affected by a con- 
scious Or unconscious estimate of the 
group attitude to themselves, they will 
say they do not know what the rest of 
the group thinks about them, and they 
do not believe that anyone else does 
either. This objection to the accuracy 
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of the interpretations must be accepted, 
even if we modify it by claiming that 
accuracy is a matter of degree; for it is 
a sign of awareness that one element.in 
the individual’s automatic assessment 
of the attitude of the group towards 
himself is doubt. If an individual 
claims he has no doubt at all, one 
would really like to know why not. 
Are there occasions when the group 
attitude is utterly unmistakeable? Or 
is the individual unable to tolerate 
ignorance about a matter in which it is 
essential to be accurate if his behaviour 
in a society is to be wise? In a sense, I 
would say that the individual in a group 
is profiting by his experience if at 
one and the same time he becomes more 
accurate in his appreciation of his 
position in the emotional field, and 
more capable of accepting it as a fact 
that even his increased accuracy falls 
lamentably short of his needs. 

It may be thought that my admission 
destroys the foundations of any tech- 
nique relying on this kind of interpre- 
tation; but it does not. The nature of 
the emotional experience of interpre- 
tation is clarified, but its inevitability 
as part of human mental life is ‘unal- 
tered, and so is its primacy as a method. 
That can only be attacked when it can 
be demonstrated that some other 
mental activity deals more accurately 
with matters of greater relevance to the 
study of the group. 

Here is an example of a reaction 
where the accuracy of the interpretation 
is questioned; the reader may like to 
bear the preceding passages in mind 
when he considers the conclusions I 
draw from this and the associated 
examples. 

For some time I have been giving 
interpretations which have been listened 
to civilly, but conversation has been 
becoming more and more desultory, 
and ! begin to feel that my interventions 
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are not wanted; I say so in’the following 
terms: During the past half hour the 
group has been discussing the inter- 
national situation, but I have been 
claiming that the conversation was 
demonstrating something about our- 
selves. Each time I have done this I 
have felt my contribution was jarring 
and unwelcome. Now I am sure I am 
the object of your hostility for persisting 
in this kind of contribution. 

For a moment or two after I have 
spoken there is a silence, and then a 
man member of the group says very 
civilly that he has felt no hostility at all 
to my interpretations, and has not 
observed that anybody else has either. 
Two or three other members of the 
group agree with him. Furthermore, 
the statements are made with modera- 
tion, and in a perfectly friendly manner, 
except possibly for what one might 
think was an excusable annoyance at 
having to give a reassurance which 
ought to have been unnecessary. In 
some respects I might say again that I 
feel I am being treated like a child who 
is being patiently dealt with in spite of 
his tiresomeness. However, I do not 
propose to consider this point just now, 
but rather to take perfectly seriously 
the statement made by these members 
of the group who seem to me to repre- 
sent the whole group very fairly in 
denying any feeling of hostility. I feel 
that a correct assessment of the situa- 
tion demands that I accept it as a fact 
that all individuals in the group are 
perfectly sincere and accurate when they 
say they feel no hostility towards 
myself. 

I recall another episode of a similar 
kind. 

Beside myself, three men and four 
women are present in the group; a 
man and a woman are absent. One of 
the men says to a woman: 

How did your affair go last week? 
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The woman: You mean my party? 


Oh, that went all right. Very well, 


really. Why? 

The man: Well, I was just wondering. 
You were rather bothered about it if 
you remember. 

The woman (rather listlessly): Oh, 
yes. I was really. 

After a slight pause the man starts 
again. 

He says: You don’t seem to want to 
say very much about it. 

She replies: Oh, yes, I do really, but 
nothing much happened. It really went 
all right. 

Anothet woman now joins in and 
tries to carry the conversation further, 
as if she felt aware that it was faltering, 
but in a minute or two she also gives up. 
There is a pause, and then another 
woman comes forward with an ex- 
perience she had during the week. She 
starts off quite briskly, and then comes 
toa stop. One or two members attempt 
to encourage her by their questions, but 
I feel that even the questioners seem to 
be oppressed by some preoccupation. 
The atmosphere of the group is heavy 
with fruitless effort. Nothing could be 
clearer to me than the determination 
of the individuals to make the session 
what they would consider to be a 
success. If only it were not for the two 
absentees, I think, I believe this group 
would be going very well. I begin 
myself to feel frustrated, and I remember 
how much the last two or three sessions 
have been spoilt because one or more 
members of the group have been absent. 
Three of the people present at this 
session have been absent at one or 
other of the last two sessions. It seems 
too bad that the group should be spoilt 
like this when all are prepared to do 
their best. I begin to wonder whether 
the group approach to problems is 
really worthwhile when it affords so 
much opportunity for apathy and 


obstruction about which one can do 
nothing. In spite of the effort that is 
being made, I cannot see that the 
conversation is anything but a waste of 
time. I wish I could think of some 
illuminating—interpretation, but the 
material is so poor that there is nothing 
I can pick up at all. Various people in 
the group are beginning to look at me 
in a hopeless sort of way, as much as 
to say that they have done all they can 
—it is up to me now—and, indeed, I 
feel they are quite right. I wonder if 
there would be any point in saying that 
they feel like this about me, but dismiss 
this because there seems to be no point 
in telling them what they must. know 
already. 

The pauses are getting longer, com- 
ments more and more futile, when it 
occurs to me that the feelings which I 
am experiencing myself—in particular, 
oppression by the apathy of the group 
and an urge to say something useful and 
illuminating—are precisely those which 
the others present seem to have. A 
group whose members cannot attend 
regularly must be apathetic and in- 
different to the sufferings of the indi- 
vidual patient. 

When I begin to wonder what I can 
say by way of interpretation I am 
brought up against a difficulty which 
will have already occurred to the reader; 
what is this group which is unsympa- 
thetic and hostile to our work? I must 
assume that it consists of these same 
people that I see struggling hard to do 
the work, but, as far as I am concerned 
at any rate, it also includes the two 
absentees. I am reminded of looking 
through a microscope at an overthick 
section; with one focus I see, not very 
clearly perhaps, but with sufficient 
distinctness, one picture. If I alter the 
focus very slightly I see another. Using 
this as an analogy for what I am doing 
mentally, I shall now have another look 
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at this group, and will then describe 
the pattern that I see with the altered: 
focus. 

The picture of hard working 
individuals striving to solve their psy- 
chological problems is displaced by a 
picture of a group mobilised to express 
its hostility and contempt for neurotic 
patients, and all who may wish to 
approach neurotic problems seriously. 
This group at the moment seems to me 
to be led by the two abseftees, who are 
indicating that there are better ways of 
spending their time than by engaging 
in the sort of experience with which the 
group is familiar when I am a member 
of. it. At a previous session this group 
was led by one of the members siow 
absent. As I say, I am inclined to 
think that the present leaders of this 
group are not in the room; they are 
the two absentees, who are felt not only 
to be contemptuous of the group, but 
also to be expressing that contempt in 
action. The members of that group who 
are present are followers. I wonder as 
I listened to the discussion if I can 
make more precise the facts which give 
me this impression. 

At first, I must confess, I see little to 
confirm me in my suspicions, but then 
I notice that one of the men who is 
asking the questions is employing a 
peculiarly supercilious tone. His res- 
ponse to the answers he receives 
appears-to me, if I keep my mental 
microscope at the same focus, to express 
polite incredulity. A woman in the 
corner examines her fingernails with an 
air of faint distaste. When a silence 
occurs it is broken by a woman who, 
under the former focus, seemed to be 
doing her best to keep the work of the 
group going, with an interjection which 
expresses clearly her dissociation from 
participation in‘ an essentially stupid 
game. 

I do not think I have succeeded very 
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well in giving precision to my im- 
pressions, but I think I see my way to 
resolving the difficulty in which I found 
myself in the first example. On that 
occasion, it will be remembered, I felt 
quite positive that the group was hostile 
to myself and my interpretations, but 
Thad not a shred of evidence with which 
to back my interpretation persuasively. 
Truth to tell, I found both experiences 
very disconcerting; it seemed as if my 
chosen method of investigation had 
broken down, and broken down in the 
most obvious kind of way. Anyone 
used to individual therapy might have 
foretold that a group of patients would 
deny an interpretation, and anyone 
could have foretold that the group 
would present a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity for denying it effectively. It 
occurs to me, however, that if a group 
affords splendid opportunities for, 
evasion and denial, it should afford 
equally splendid opportunities for ob- 
servation of the way in which these 
evasions and denials are effected. 
Before investigating this I shall examine 
the two examples I have given with 4 
view to formulating some hypothesis 
which will give form to the investigation. 

It can be seen that what the individual 
says or does in a group illumines both 
his own personality and his view of the 
group; sometimes his contribution 
illumines one more than the other. 
Some contributions he is prepared to 
make as coming unmistakably from 
himself, but there are others which he 
would wish to make anonymousjy. If 
the group can provide means by which 
contributions can be made anony- 
mously, then the foundations are laid 
for a successful system of evasion and 
denial, and in the first example I gave it 
was possibly because the hostility of 


- the individuals was being contributed 


to the group anonymously that each 
member could quite sincerely deny that 
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he felt hostile. We shall have to examine 
the mental life of the group closely to 
see how the group provides a means for 
making these anonymous contributions. 
I shall postulate a group mentality as 
the pool. to which the anonymous 
contributions are made, and through 
which the impulses and desires implicit 
in these contributions are gratified. 
Any contribution to this group men- 
tality must enlist the support of, or be 
in conformity with, the other anony- 
mous contributions of the group. I 
should expect the group mentality to be 
distinguished by a uniformity which 
contrasted with the diversity of thought 
in the mentality of the individuals who 
have contributed to its formation. I 
should expect that the group mentality, 
as I have postulated it, would be 
opposed to the avowed aims of the 
individual members of the group. If 
experience shows that this hypothesis 
fulfils a useful function, further charac- 
teristics of the group mentality may be 
added from clinical observation. 

Here are some experiences which 
seem to me to be to the point. 

The group consists of four men and 
four women, including myself. The 
ages of the patients are between thirty- 
five and forty. The prevailing atmos- 
phere is one of good temper and help- 
fulness. The room is cheerfully lit by 
evening sunlight. 

Mrs. X: I had a nasty turn last week. 
I was standing in a queue waiting for 
my turn to go to the cinema when I 
felt ever so queer. Really, I thought 
I should faint or something. 

Mrs. Y: You're lucky to have been 
going to a cinema. If I thought I 
could go to a cinema I should feel I 
had nothing to complain of at all. 

Mrs. Z: I know what Mrs. X means. I 
feel just like that myself, only I 
should have had to leave the queue. 

Mr. A: Have you tried stooping down? 





That makes the blood come back to 
your head. I expect you were feeling 
faint. 

Mrs. X: It’s not really faint. 

Mrs. Y: I always find it does a lot of 
good to try exercises. I don’t know 
if that’s what Mr. A means. 

Mrs. Z: 1 think you have to use your 
will power. That’s what worries me 
—TI haven’t got any. 

Mr. B: I had something similar happen 
to me last week, only I wasn’t even 
standing in a queue. I was just 
sitting at home quietly when. . . 

Mr.C: You were lucky to be sitting at 
home quietly. If I was able to do that 
I shouldn’t consider I had anything 
to grumble about. 

Mrs. Z: I can sit at home quietly all 
right, but it’s never being able to get 
out anywhere that bothers me. If 
you can’t sit at home why don’t you 
go to a cinema or something? 

After listening for some time to this - 
sort of talk it becomes clear to me that 
anybody in this group who suffers from 
a neurotic complaint is going to be 
advised to do something which the 
speaker knows from his own experience 
to be absolutely futile. Furthermore, it 
is clear that nobody has the least 
patience with any neurotic symptom. 
A suspicion grows in my mind, until it 
becomes a certainty, that there is no 
hope whatever of expecting co-opera- 
tion from this group. I am led to ask 
myself what else I expected from my 
experience as an individual therapist. 
I have always been quite familiar with 
the idea of a patient as a person whose 
capacity for co-operation is very slight. 
Why, then, should I feel disconcerted or 
aggrieved when a group of patients 
demonstrates precisely this quality? It 
occurs to me that perhaps this very fact 
will afford me an opportunity for 
getting a hearing for a more analytical 
approach. I reflect that from the way in 
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which the group is going on its motto 
might be: “ Vendors of quack nost- 
rums unite.” No sooner have I said 
this to myself than I realise that I am 
expressing my feeling not of the group’s 
disharmony, but of its unity. Further- 
more, I very soon become aware that 
it is not accidentally that I have 
attributed this slogan to the group, for 
every attempt I make to get a hearing 
shows that I have a united group 
against me. The idea that neurotics 
cannot co-operate has to be modified. 

I shall not multiply examples of team 
work as a characteristic of the group 
mentality, chiefly because I cannot, at 
present, find any method of describing 
it. I shall rely upon chance instances 
as they occur in the course of these 
articles to give the reader a better idea 
of what I mean, but I suspect that no 
real idea can be obtained outside a 
group itself. For the present I shall 
observe that in the group mentality the 
individual finds a means of expressing 
contributions which he wishes to make 
anonymously, and, at the same time, 
his greatest obstacle to the fulfilment 
of the aims he wishes to achieve by 
membership of the group. 

It may be thought that there are many 
other obstacles to the fulfilment of the 
individual’s aims in a group. I do not 
wish to pre-judge the matter, but for 
the time being I shall not attach very 
much importance to them. It is clear 
that when a group forms the individuals 
forming it hope to achieve some satis- 
faction from it. It is also clear that the 
first thing they are aware of is a sense 
of frustration produced by the presence 
of the group of which they are members. 
It may be argued that it is quite inevi- 
table that a group must satisfy some 
desires and frustrate others, but I am 
inclined to think that difficulties that 
are inherent in a group situation,-such, 


for example, as a lack of privacy which 


must follow from the fact that a group 
provides you with company, produce 
quite a different sort of problem from 
the kind of problem produced by the 
group mentality. 

I have often mentioned the individual 
in the course of my discussions of the 
group, but in putting forward the con- 
cept of a group mentality I have des- 
cribed the individual, particularly in 
the episode in which the two absentees 


‘played a big part in the emotional 


orientation of the group, as being’ in 
some way opposed to the group 
mentality although a contributor to it. 
It is time now that I turned to discuss 
the individual, and in doing so I 
propose to take leave of the neurotic 
and his problems. 

Aristotle said man is a political 
animal, and, in so far as I understand 
his Politics, I gather that he means by 
this that for a man to lead a full life the 
group is essential. I hold no brief for 
what has always seemed to me an 
extremely dreary work, but I think that 
this statement is one which psychia- 
trists cannot forget without danger of 
achieving an unbalanced view of their 
subject. The point that I wish to make 
is that the group is essential to the fulfil- 
ment of a man’s mental life—quite as 
essential to that as it is to the more 
obvious activities of economics and war. 
In the first group that I described in 
these articles I could say that the group 
was essential to myself because I wished 
to have a group to study; presumably 
the other members could say the same; 
but even had I admitted this as the aim 
of the individual members, including 
myself—and it will be remembered that 
I did no such thing—I consider that 
group mental life is essential to the full 
life of the individual, quite apart from 
any temporary or specific need, and 
that satisfaction of this need has to be 
sought through membership of a group 
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Now, the point that emerges in all the 
groups from which I have been drawing 
examples is that the most prominent 
feeling which the group experiences is 
a feeling of frustration—a very un- 
pleasant surprise to the individual who 
comes seeking gratification. The resent- 
ment produced by this may, of course, 
be due to a naive inability to under- 
stand the point that I made above, that 
it is the nature of a group to deny some 
desires in satisfying others, but I 
suspect that most resentment is caused 
through the expression in.a group of 
impulses which individuals wish to 
satisfy anonymously, and the frustration 
produced in the individual by the 
consequences to himself that follow 
from this satisfaction. In other words, 
it is in this area which I have temporarily 
demarcated as the group mentality that 
I propose to look for the causes of the 
group’s failure to afford the individual 
a full life. The situation will be per- 
ceived to be paradoxical and contra- 
dictory, Gut I do not propose to make 
any attempt to resolve these contradic- 
tions just now. I shall assume that the 
group is potentially capable of providing 
the individual with the gratification of a 
number of needs of his mental life which 
can only be provided py a group. I am 
excluding, obviously, the satisfactions 
of his mental life which can be obtained 
in solitude, and, less obviously, the 
satisfactions which can be obtained 
within his family. The power of the 
group to fulfil the needs of the individual 
is, I suggest, challenged by the group 
mentality. The group meets this 
challenge by the elaboration’ of a 
characteristic culture of the group. I 
employ the phrase “culture of the 
group ” in an extremely loose manner; 
I include in it the structure which the 
group achieves at any given moment, 
the occupations it pursues, and the 
organisation it adopts. I will refer now 





to my speculations (Article I, page 319) 
about the motives underlying the 
group’s insistence on a leader. I said 
then that it would seem to be, in the 
situation I was describing, either an 
emotional survival operating uselessly, 
or else the response to some demand 
created by the awareness of a situation 
which we had not then defined. The 
attempt on that occasion to construct 
the group so that it consisted of a leader 
and his followers, above whom he 
towered supremely, is a very good 
example of the kind of thing I am 
meaning to include under the word 
culture. If we assume that the unde- 
fined situation is the group mentality 
of which I have been speaking, and I 
think there was good reason to assume 
that, then the group was attempting to 
meet the challenge presented to its 
capacity to fulfil the individual’s need 
by this simple culture of leader and 
followers. It will be seen that in the 
scheme I am now putting forward, the 
group can be regarded as an inter-play— 
between individual needs, group men- 
tality, and culture. To illustrate what 
I mean by this triad, here is another 
episode taken from a group. 

For a period of three or four weeks 
in a patient group I was in very bad 
odour—my contributions were ignored, 
the usual response being a polite silence, 
and then a continuation of the conversa+ 
tion which, as far as I could see, showed 
no sign of having been deflected by any 
comments of my own. Then suddenly 
a patient began to display what the 
group felt to be symptoms of madness, 
making statements that appeared to be 
the products of hallucination. Instan- 
taneously I found I had been read- 
mitted to the group. I was the good 
leader, master of the situation, fully 
capable of dealing with a crisis of this 
nature—in short, so outstandingly the 
right man for the job that it would have 
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been presumption for any other member 
of the group to attempt to take any 
helpful initiative. The speed with which 
consternation was changed into bland 
complacency had to be seen to be 
believed. Before the patient began to 
alarm the group my interpretations 
might have been oracular pronounce- 
ments for all the ceremonious silence 
with which they were received; but 
they were the pronouncements of ‘an 
oracle in decay—nobody would dream 
of considering their content as worthy 
of note. After the group had become 
alarmed I was the centre of a cult in its 
full power. Looked at from the point 
of view of an ordinary man attempting 
to do a serious job, neither situation was 
satisfactory. A group structure in 
which one member is a god, either 
established or discredited, has a very 
limited usefulness. The culture of the 
group in this instance might almost be 
described as a miniature theocracy. I 
do not attach importance to this phrase 
as a description, except in so far as it 
helps to define what on that occasion 
I would have meant by culture. Having 
done that, the proper employment of 
my hypothesis of individual, group 
mentality and culture, requires an 
attempt to define the qualities of the 
other two components in the triad. 
Before the turning point, the group 
mentality had been of such a nature 
that the needs of the individual were 
being successfully denied by the pro- 
vision of a good friendly relationship 
between the patients, and a hostile and 
sceptical attitude towards myself. The 
group mentality operated very hardly 
upon this particular patient, for reasons 
into which it is unnecessary to go. It 
was possible on this occasion, by 
exhibiting something of the culture of 
the group, to affect a change in the 
group without elucidating either the 
group mentality or the effect upon the 


individual that the group mentality was 
having. The group changed and 
became very like school children in the 
latency period in its outlook and 
behaviour. The seriously disturbed 
patient, outwardly at least, ceased to be © 
disturbed. Individuals then attempted 
again to state their cases, but put 
forward only such problems as were of a 
trivial or painless nature. I was then 
able to suggest that the group had 
adopted a cultural pattern analagous 
to that of the playground, and that 
while this must be presumed to be 
coping fairly adequately with some of 
the difficulties of the group—I meant 
coping with the group mentality but 
did not say so—it was a culture which 
only permitted of the broaching of the 
kind of problem one might well expect 
a school child to help with. The group 
again changed, and became one in 
which all members, including myself, 
seemed to be more or less on a level. 
At the same time a woman mentioned 
for the first time in six months quite 
serious marital difficulties which were 
troubling her. 

These examples I hope give some 
idea of what I mean by culturé, and 
also some idea of what I consider to 
be the need to attempt to elucidate, 
if possible, two out of the three com- 
ponents in the triad. 

My attempt to simplify, by means of 
the concepts I have adumbrated, will 
prove to be very misleading unless the 
reader bears in mind that the group 
situation is mostly perplexing and con- 
fused; operations of what I have called 
the group mentality, or of the group 
culture, only occasionally emerge in 
any strikingly clear way. Furthermore, 
the fact that one is involved in the 
emotional situation oneself makes clear- 
headedness difficult. There are times, 
such as the occasion I described when 
two members of the group were absent, 
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when it is clear that the individuals are 
struggling against the apathy of the 
group. On that occasion I attributed 
behaviour to the group on the strength 
of the behaviour of one or two indi- 
viduals in it. There is nothing out of 
the ordinary about this; a child is told 
that he or she is bringing disgrace upon 
the school, because it is expected that 
the behaviour of one will be interpreted 
as the behaviour of all; Germans are 
told that they are responsible for the 
behaviour of the Nazi government; 
silence, it is said, gives consent. Nobody 
is very happy about insisting on collec- 
tive responsibility in this way, but I shall 
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assume, nevertheless, that unless a group 
actively disavows its leader it is, in fact, 
following him. In short, I shall insist 
that I am quite justified in saying that 
the group feels such and such when, in 
fact, perhaps only one or two people 
would seem to provide by their be- 
haviour warrant for such a statement, 
if, at the time of behaving like this, the 
group shows no outward sign of 
repudiating the lead they are given. I 
dare say it will be possible to base belief 
in the complicity of the group on some- 
thing more convincing than negative 
evidence, but for the time being I regard 
negative evidence as good enough. 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 


This discussion of methodological 
considerations will be most useful if 
we begin where contact is made between 
you and the educational director of a 
labor union with a number of chapters 
in your area. This is likely to happen 
not long after you let it be known that 
you are a social scientist interested in 
research on social issues in their natural 
settings. 

You are told this story: In the 
factories of this area the employees are 
primarily of Italian, Irish and Negro 
origin. The Italian and Irish employees 
are largely of the Catholic faith; the 
Negroes are largely Protestant. Until 
a few years before the war, it was 
customary for these different groups of 
employees to be concentrated in 
separate factories and shops, Italians 
predominating in some shops, Irish in 
others and Negroes in still others. 
More recently, in part as a result of 
change in the national policy of the 
union, and in part as a result of the 
interest of some sections of industrial 
management in the area, these ethnic 
concentrations have largely disap- 
peared. Much of the change took place 
during the war years, and under war- 
time attitudes there was little resistance 
to it. 


Instances of open friction between 
the Italian, Irish and the Negro em- 
ployees of a given shop have been 
extremely rare. Nevertheless, hostility 
and suspicion are known to charac- 
terize the interpersonal relations of 
members of these sub-groups towards 
one another. These attitudes are 
revealed in many ways. Votes for 
office within the union seem to follow 
racial and religious lines. Social 
groupings frequently, though not 
exclusively, follow the same pattern. 
The lending of tools, which is otherwise 
a not infrequent occurrence, is often 
refused on one or another pretext when 
the request is made across racial and 
religious lines. Occasional uncompli- 
mentary jokes or directly antagonistic 
remarks are heard regarding Irish 
“‘ drunks,” Italian “ greaseballs ” and 
Negro irresponsibility. 

Having told you this story, the 
educational director of the union 
requests your advice or, perhaps, even 
your assistance. He wishes to under- 
take, or perhaps to recommend to the 
union’s regional director, a program to 
modify this aspect of group behavior 
throughout this industrial area. He 
will have had ideas of his own as to 
what will be most effective, some of 





1 Adapted trom a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Detroit, Michigan, Sept. 9-13, 1947. The paper was part of a symposium, arranged by the Society 


for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
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them perhaps very definite. Not in- 
frequently he will be convinced that 
what is needed are more motion 
pictures of the “‘ Don’t Be a Sucker” 
type, to be shown at the monthly 
business meetings of the various chap- 
ters. As likely as not, he will initially 
have aimed only at obtaining your 
approval for such an idea in order to 
strengthen his own recommendation 
to his regional director. 


We have selected this hypothetical 
example from an industrial union 
setting and from the field of racial and 
religious antagonism, because we are 
most familiar with problems of this sort. 
Problems of teacher-pupil tension, boys’ 
club destructiveness, community-wide 
morale, unproductiveness in training 
groups, etc., would, however, serve 
equally well in the following discussion 
of methodological considerations. 


THE CHOICE BETWEEN CONSULTATION AND RESEARCH 


-The social scientist confronted with a 
request like that described above may 
find it possible, on the basis of his own 
past experience and what he learns 
from his informant, to make thera- 
peutic recommendations without 
further investigation. Most often, 
however, he will not have had the 
broad experience necessary to deal so 
simply with the complex problems for 
which assistance is usually sought. 
Even if he possesses such experience he 
will quite often find that the person 
asking advice will not have made a 
clear enough analysis to provide him 
with the data required for specific 
recommendations. In still other cases 
he may decide upon a research 
study for the sake of its therapeutic 
function. 


ACTION 


Whatever the reason, there will be 
many occasions on whith the social 
scientist will conclude that research is 
needed to formulate therapeutic recom- 
mendations adequately or to implement 
them properly. The remainder of this 
discussion will be devoted to the 
various research approaches he might 
profitably follow. Whether he actually 
conducts such research and the magni- 
tude of his research plan depends, of 
course, upon practical considerations of 
time and money. With neither avail- 
able, even the most intensely needed 
research will remain undone. If funds 
are available in limited quantity, the 
scientist will have to decide on the 
amount or type of research to be done 
and the specific questions which it is 
hoped the research will answer. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE WITH SIMILAR PROBLEMS 


IN OTHER SETTINGS 


The social scientist who lacks the 
experience to make remedial recom- 
mendations on a given problem may 
still function without conducting re- 
search in the specific setting in which 
the problem originates. He may carry 
out, instead, an analysis of action 
already undertaken in relation to the 
same or similar problems in other 
situations. 


There may be available published 
material on relevant remedial tech- 
niques; if so, the first step of the 
action analyst will be to review it. 
Usually he will find that the published 
material is not adequate for his needs, 
and he will then try to find people who 
have had personal experience with 
situations in which some attempt was 
made to deal with the problem now 
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under consideration. As _ successive 
informants are interviewed, some 
successful and some unsuccessful ex- 
perience will be reported. Different 
theories for the success or failure of 
different practices will be advanced. 
A critical examination by the social 
scientist of contrasting remedial prac- 
tices in relation to their relative success 
should lead to the formulation of 
hypotheses specifying certain fattors as 
crucial to the outcome of the social 
therapy. Such hypotheses, of course, 
may be translated into therapeutic 
recommendations for the problem for 
which advice is currently being sought. 

A further step in action analysis may 
be carried oui along the following lines. 
As just pointed out, a result of surveying 
published reports and _ interviewing 
experienced informants will be the 
identification of variables believed to be 
significant. New observations and inter- 


views may now be made in situations. 


similar to those in which the current 
problem originates. Where possible, 
the situations observed should vary in 
dimensions potentially significant for 
remedial practice. The settings visited 
should, of course, be ones in which 
therapeutic programs have already been 
undertaken. Where possible such pro- 
grams should be chosen to highlight 
contrasts in alternative techniques 
whose relative efficacy is in dispute. 


The advantage of this additional step 
in action analysis is that it permits more 
direct observation of both the problem 
settings and the amount of change 
produced, and makes the scientist less 
dependent on a small number of 
informants for his data. There is no 
way, of course, in this method of study 
to free oneself entirely of sampling 
errors in choice of key personnel and 
problem settings. 

Use of these action analysis pro- 
cedures will be governed in part by the 
already mentioned considerations of 
research resources. If time is available 
the analysis may be carried out by the 
social scientist himself, without addi- 
tional aid. With research assistants, 
the process can be considerably 
accelerated. 

Advantages to the social scientist 
in making this type of analysis of 
experience with problems similar to the 
one he faces vary with circumstances. 
If research in the setting of the current 
problem is impractical, action analysis 
may furnish missing experience basic 
to consultative therapy. If, on the other 
hand, therapy based on research in the 
problem setting is feasible and sufficient 
time is available, action analysis will 
still be found valuable as an exploratory 
step upon which more precise research 
may later be based. 


TWO TYPES OF ACTION RESEARCH CONDUCTED IN THE SETTING 
OF THE CURRENT PROBLEM 


When we turn to research conducted 
in the setting in which the social 
relations problem occurs it is helpful 
to divide the research possibilities into 
two broad categories: one, diag- 
nostically-oriented; the other, treat- 
ment-oriented. In _ diagnostically- 
oriented research we are interested 
primarily in a description of the 


situation, i.e., what is the state of affairs 
with respect to attitude and behavior. 
how did it come to be as it is and how 
is it likely to develop if no new factors 
are introduced; we want to view it in 
its proper time perspective. In treat- 
ment-oriented research we are con- 
cerned primarily with what influences 
will change the group in a predictable 
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direction and with how these influences 
may be brought to bear on the attitudes 
in question. These last two questions, 
as we shall see later, are by no means 
synonymous. 

Having made for purposes of dis- 
cussion a somewhat arbitrary separation 
of these two categories of research 
applicable to social therapy, we must 
now reemphasize their supplementary 
character. It is particularly likely, for 
example, that as a consequence of 
treatment-oriented research, great 
diagnostic advances (i.¢., in under- 
standing and explaining the social 
behavior involved) will be made. + This 
is no more surprising in the study of 
social relations than it is in physics, 
where we best understand the nature of 
things when we have learned how to 
modify them in predictable directions. 

We should note at this point a 
limitation which will occur in our 
treatment of diagnostically-oriented 
research. This limitation is a function 
of our present overall concern with 
research as applied to social therapy. 
We shall consequently treat diagnosti- 
cally-oriented research as a possible 
aid in the production of social change, 


rather than from the standpoint of its 
value for the general description of 
social processes. 

Finally, in connection with the 
distinction between  diagnostically- 
oriented and _ treatment-oriented 
research, we should call attention to 
one of the most serious and frequent 
misconceptions of contemporary social 
science—namely, that diagnosis, i.e., 
an adequate description of attitudes, 
together with an account of their 
etiology, is equivalent to a knowledge of 
how to modify them. Although this is 
clearly not the case, only recently has 
there developed a full recognition of 
the necessity for direct study of the 
dynamics of the modification process 
itself. It is true that in some instances 
adequate description plus existing 
knowledge of remedial measures does 
provide a sufficient basis for recom- 
mendations for change; however these 
instances are rare. Most recommenda- 


tions for social therapy will remain 


guesswork, no matter how thorough 
and accurate a diagnosis has preceded 
them, until we have completed a 
sufficient amount of specific research 
onthechange producing process itself.(4) 


VARIETIES OF RESEARCH CONDUCTED IN THE SETTING OF THE 
CURRENT PROBLEM 


There are at least four specific 
research approaches which may be 
made to the problem brought you by 
the educational director. These 
approaches have been called elsewhere 
the diagnostic, the participant, the 
empirical, and the experimental.(1) The 
first two are diagnostically-oriented and 
the last two are treatment-oriented. 
These approaches may be used 
separately or in combination; in par- 
ticular it is possible to combine either 
of the two  diagnostically-oriented 


approaches with either of the two 
therapeutically-oriented approaches 
and, if desired, to precede the combina- 
tion by action-analysis research. The 
determination of where to concentrate 
research depends in part, as we have 
pointed out, upon practical considera- 
tions of time and money. In part the 
decision rests upon considerations 
governing when one or another of the 
four methods—or one of their com- 
binations—is most appropriate. These 
latter considerations will be noted in 
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the following sections. 

Methodological problems associated 
with each of these research approaches 
are of two sorts. First there are prob- 
Jems of sampling, experimental design, 
measurement, etc., which are shared 
with many social science research 


studies. It is not our intention to deal 
with such problems in this discussion. 
There are also problems which are 
especially pertinent to one or more of 
these four particular types of investiga- 
tion, and it is upon such problems that 
attention will be focused. 


THE DIAGNOSTIC APPROACH 


If you were to use what we are 
calling the diagnostic approach to the 
problem brought you by the educa- 
tional director, you would conduct a 
study aimed at describing as accurately 
as possible the attitudes and behavior of 
the Irish and Italian Catholic and Negro 
Protestant sub-groups in one or more 
factories. Furthermore, your study 
would do as much as possible to dis- 
cover the determinants of the behavior 
you observe. When you had completed 
and analyzed your findings, you would 
formulate recommendations for steps 
which the union leadership or manage- 
ment—or both—should take to produce 
the desired change in the direction of 
more amicable interpersonal relations 
between the employees in question. 
Having accomplished this, your next 
concern would be to see to it that your 
recommendations were accepted and 
acted upon. The points of emphasis in 
distinguishing the diagnostic approach 
from others to be discussed later are 
that diagnostic research is, of course, 
diagnostically-oriented, that it is carried 
out by trained social scientists, and that 
it does not involve research upon the 
effectiveness of the recommendations 
intended to produce change. 

There are numerous variations in the 
type of study which may be done within 
the framework of the diagnostic 
approach. At one extreme will be 
found large-scale opinion studies re- 
quiring a staff of interviewers and 
Statistical analysts. At the other is the 


brief period of interviewing and obser- 
vation by one scientist which the staff 
of the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations has called the “ recon- 
naissance.”"(4) The latter procedure is 
simply intended to provide an orienta- 
tion to the social malfunction, the 
community setting in which it occurs, 
and the resources available to deal with 
it—all as a minimum but) adequate 
context within which to formulate 
possible directions for the social thera- 
peutic process. At the other extreme, 
the large scale opinion study is meant 
to provide a detailed analysis of inter- 
personal relations which may be 
needed for specific therapeutic recom- 
mendations. 

A number of considerations combine 
to determine where, within this wide 
range of possible diagnostic studies, a 
new investigation will fall. The most 
obvious is the judgment as to what type 
of data are needed and from what 
sources. On some occasions the 
decision may be that only the beliefs 
and practices of a limited number of 
indigenous leaders are required. A 
relatively brief diagnostic study would 
result. On other occasions, the require- 
ment may be the exploration of hostility 
feelings toward different sub-groups as 
determined from a representative cross- 
section of the population. An attitude 
study of such dimensions would, of 
course, require considerable time and 
personnel. 

A second consideration is the choice 
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of data collection methods. The most 
frequently used technique in field 
research are interviewing and partici- 
pant observation. However, Deri, 
Dinnerstein, ef. al. (2) list six additional 
categories of techniques which may be 
used under certain circumstances. An 
important problem is the extent to 
which the community setting permits 
undisguised data collection. Where 
this is not feasible, fact-gathering must 
proceed through such means as dis- 
guised home interviewing, disguised 
participant observation, etc. 

A final, and not infrequently the 
central, consideration is that of the 
time and money available to the social 
scientist. As noted earlier in this paper, 
financial resources set_ an arbitrary 
upper limit to the amount and duration 
of each diagnostic investigation. 

If we examine now, more concretely, 
the several alternative procedures you 
might use in a study of this sort, we 
shall see what some of the more 
common difficulties are. We shall try 
to indicate in connection with each of 
these difficulties what experience 
suggests the remedy to be. 

Many social scientists will think first 
of the possibility of a systematic opinion 
study of the population in one or more 
of the factories in question. Remem- 
bering that the purpose of your survey 
in this case is to provide a springboard 
for recommendations as to what might 
produce change in group relations, you 
would orient your study as much as 
possible in this direction. An obvious 
criterion in preparing your interview 
schedule would be “ Can the condition 
about which I am inquiring be changed 
or, at [éast, will it have direct implica- 
tions for something which might be 
changed?” In other words you would 
be less interested than usual in some 
associated variables and more in 
others. Such factors as age, educational 


level, parental attitudes, and childhood 
experiences would be de-emphasized 
because they are net matters which it 
is possible to modify or whose influence 
it is possible to reverse in any one-to- 
one manner. On the other hand, such 
factors as the nature of the contacts 
which occur between members of the 
factory group, beliefs about abuse of 
power by shop stewards of other ethnic 
groups, and opinions about equality 
of opportunity and treatment as prac- 
ticed by both management and union 
leadership would receive greater em- 
phasis than usual. Such matters, in 
contrast to items like educational status, 
do suggest a related remedy. 

We can illustrate other, not quite so 
familiar, data collection techniques by 
a few specific examples. One such 
example occurred in an_ industrial 
setting where an observer held a posi- 
tion over a period of time while social 
therapy was being attempted. The 
intimate information he furnished about 
life in the industry served as the basis 
for diagnosis and for recommendations 
to management about possible im- 
provements. This will be recognized 
as the participant observer technique. 

In another study, in quite a different 
setting, the diagnostic technique called 
first for identification of the natural 
leaders by a disguised sociometric 
process. An analysis of the problem 
requiring social therapy was based upon 
a careful study of their opinions and 
behavior. The hypothesis, which was 
supported in this instance, was that 
if these natural leaders ‘could be in- 
duced to follow recommendations 
leading to change, other persons who 
customarily followed their lead would 
soon carry out the same changes. 

In still other studies, primarily with 
children, both projective and non- 
projective tests have been utilized to 
collect data desired for the diagnosis. 
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Personal and publi¢ records, question- 
naires and specific performances such 
as money contributions are additional 
possibilities. 

In starting the discussion of the 
diagnostic approach, we noted that, 
having completed your analysis, your 
next concern would be to formulate 
recommendations which would both 
be effective and be accepted and acted 
upon. Because of the frequency with 
which recommendations formulated in 
the course of the diagnostic approach 
are rejected or rendered ineffective, the 
considerations which determine success 
or failure at this point are crucial. 

Suppose, to refer again to our 
original situation, that you came to the 
conclusion on the basis of your analysis 
that the hostility expressed between 
racial and religious groups serves a 
function in the personality structure of 
the employees for which there is no 
ready substitute. Furthermore, suppose 
you decided that the only possible way 
to deal with such a condition, since the 
employees could not recognize this 
unaided, would be through a program 
of group discussions of a therapeutic 
nature. Such therapeutic groups would 
be composed of persons from each of 
the conflicting racial and religious sub- 
groups. 

What might happen to such a recom- 
mendation? Since it involves a rather 
major program decision, it would go 
first to the regional director of the 
union. It is not unlikely that at this 
juncture you would discover that the 
regional director, with whom you would 
have had only a slight contact pre- 
viously, had gone along with the 
educational director on the study of 
prejudice in the union, but had had no 
real conviction that it was of any 
significance. When presented with a 
recommendation which clearly calls for 
the expenditure of effort and money, a 


person in such a position can usually 
be counted upon to conclude either 
openly or privately that this is making 
a mountain of a mole-hill. He will act 
accordingly—that is, he will reject the 
recommendation openly, or apparently 
accept it only to shelve it quietly later. 

This, unfortunately, is an instance 
from a recurrent pattern. Some official 
with a special interest—or perhaps a 
small and atypical segment of a group 
with passive acquiescence from others 
in the group—will enlist the aid of an 
unwary social scientist. The latter 
completes his research only to discover 
little interest in the problem beyond the 
immediate circle of persons who pro- 
cured his services. Under such circum- 
stances his work will almost always be 
disregarded and, in some cases, actively 
opposed as giving rise to trouble where 
there was none to begin with. 

Suppose, however, to continue with 
the example, you find active interest on 
the part of the regional director and the 
union executive board instead of the 
indifference just described. In this case, 
if your collaboration has been only with 
the educational director, you may 
encounter a barrier of a different sort. 
Specifically, it is not at all unlikely that 
the regional director and members of 
the executive board already have strong 
opinions on what are the most effective 
steps to take. For example, such 
individuals may believe that a series of 
anti-prejudice motion pictures will pro- 
vice the necessary increase in group 
harmony. Their beliefs may, in 
addition, be backed up by a promo- 
tional campaign from the international 
office of the union. Not having been 
associated in any way with your study, 
they are likely to see it primarily as an 
attack upon a position they have 
already taken in reference to the 
problem. 

This outcome, like the first one 
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mentioned, recurs frequently. It is 
particularly likely to be encountered 
whenever important sections of the 
group are omitted from _ research 
intended to lead to change in the group. 

If, however, neither of the two 
difficulties noted thus far actually 
occurs, a third condition will quite 
certainly prevent our illustrative recom- 
mendation from being carried out. 
However convinced the union leaders 
may be that the recommendation 
would be effective, it is not feasible for 
them to require attendance at meetings 
called for group discussion and therapy. 
It is difficult to get more than 20 per 
cent. to any regular union meeting. 
When the purpose of the meeting is 
announced to be educational, that 
number can be expected to be much 
lower. If the meetings are begun on a 
voluntary basis, experience indicates 
that less than 10 per cent. of the union 
members will attend. 

The third typical difficulty, in other 
words, is that many recommendations 
cannot be carried out either because 
they are beyond the control or power 
of the authorities involved or because 
they arouse no interest or support from 
the average group member. 

A final problem complicating both 
the conduct of a diagnostic study and 
the acceptance of recommendations is 
the desire to protect the good name of 


the group from possible misuse by an 
outsider. Such fears may prevent 
cooperation in the diagnostic phase of 
a study or they may motivate rejection 
of recommendations as a means of 
denying a diagnosis which is in one or 
more respects unpleasant from the 
group’s point of view. 

In concluding our consideration of 
the diagnostic approach, it will be help- 
ful to list the conditions under which 
recommendations arrived at in this 
type of research are likely to be 
accepted. One such condition is that 
the steps necessary to effect changes in 
social relations be within the power of a 
central authority. This is occasionally 
the case in the military forces, the 
government service and industry, but is 
rarely true in less highly centralized 
social and civic groups. A second 
condition is that the responsible 
authorities be seriously interested in 
the outcome of the research rather than 
passively tolerant of it. A third is that 
if differences of opinion exist among the 
group’s leaders as to what will produce 
the desired change, each of these 
leaders should be associated with the 
social scientist during the collection of 
data and during their interpretation. 
Finally, no feeling should exist that the 
social scientist represents a threat in 
the direction of public exposure of the 
group’s difficulties. 


THE PARTICIPANT APPROACH 


The second research approach to 
social therapy, as already noted, is the 
participant approach. If you were to 
use this approach you would retain the 
emphasis of the diagnostic approach 
upon a detailed study of the problem 
as a basis for formulating recommenda- 
tions, but you would not conduct the 
analysis with trained social scientists. 
For trained research staff you would 
substitute the members of the union 


in which changes are desired. After the 
union members, with your consultation, 
had studied their own problem by inter- 
view and observation, they would, with 
further assistance from you, plan 
activity to remedy the situation. 

To a large extent, the participant 
approach grew out of the recognition 
of the limitations of the diagnostic 
approach, namely, that diagnoses and 
recommendations frequently do not 
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lead to action, and that one of the 
principal difficulties in securing a 
change in social relations stems from 
insufficient involvement of the group 
members. The central idea here is that 
the people who are to take action must 
also be involved in the research process 
from the very beginning. When this is 
done, experience shows that they are 
more likely to realize the need for the 
particular change called for by the 
recommendations. 

In considering the steps in the follow- 
ing illustration, the continual need to 
secure the involvement and respon- 
sibility of the members of the to-be- 
changed group should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The manner in which 
these steps differ from the expert- 
conducted study in the diagnostic 
approach should be noted. 

Your first step would be to have the 
educational director, if possible, con- 
vene a special meeting of a group from 
the local where you decide to do your 
first project. This group will probably 
include the executive committee of the 
local, the committee on Fair Practices 
and the shop stewards. At this meeting 
the question of racial hostility will be 
raised, and the position of the union 
that this represents a threat to group 
unity and to union strength will be 
reviewed. When the call for volunteers 
is made to the shop stewards under such 
circumstances, little difficulty in 
securing their initial participation will 
as a rule be experienced. 

At this first meeting you would be 
introduced as a technical consultant 
with experience in studying group 
problems of the sort faced by the 
union. Major emphasis at this meeting 
should be placed upon encouraging an 
initial expression of experiences and 
opinions from shop stewards and 
committee members. 

In succeeding meetings the discussion 


of the problem should be continued 
until it is agreed, as it soon will be, that 
additional facts are needed. Discussion 
is then begun as to what fact-finding 
techniques will be used. You will 
suggest what you think is appropriate 
and feasible in the way of interview 
schedules and observation guides. 
These will be critically examined by 
the shop stewards and the committee 
members and usually modified some- 
what. 

The fact-finding period now gets 
under way. Depending on the circum- 
stances, members of the committee 
may decide to get assistance with data 
collection from other union members. 
Where the job is extensive, as in the 
case of data collection in a community- 
wide study, other persons are always 
asked to help. 

When the fact-finding is camplete, 
an analysis of the data will be made by 
the committee, working under your 
supervision. Results will be discussed 
and attempts made at interpretation— 
all, of course, with assistance from you 
when needed. 

It is predicted that at this point the 
committee will take the next step of 
planning what their local should do to 
improve its own intergroup relations, 
i.€., to increase good feeling and 
friendly relations across racial and 
religious lines. The committee should, 
and frequently will, take the further 
step of fixing responsibility for execu- 
tion of its plans. 

Let us look now at a few of the major 
considerations common to this and 
other projects using the participant 
approach. One of the most important 
considerations is the composition of the 
committee or sub-group which takes 
responsibility for the study within the 
organization. These are the people who 
learn most about the problem studied 
and, naturally, most hope for con- 
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structive action rests upon them. It is 
necessary that they be selected in such 
a way as to hold collectively the power 
to initiate whatever changes they agree 
upon. We have seen what such a 
committee looks like in a union; ina 
community it would be composed of 
representatives from all influential civic 
and social organizations. 

The second point to note is that 
responsibility must be left at every 
stage in the committee’s hands. They 
approve both general and specific plans, 
including data-collecting techniques. 
They make interpretations of what they 
discover and plan remedial steps. Great 
care must be taken by the social 
scientist to avoid the natural tendency 
to assume administrative responsibility 
for the sake of temporary efficiency. 

The third point to consider is the 
limitation placed upon fact-gathering 
by this approach. There are obvious 
limitations to the capacity of lay people 
to use complicated data collection 
techniques, and any attempt to force 
this will give trouble. Instead the effort 
should be to simplify techniques, use 
brief training sessions and provide for 
frequent consultation while data collec- 
tion is under way. 

Before concluding consideration of 
the participant approach, it will be 


useful to enumerate, as we did for the 
diagnostic approach, the conditions 
under which its use is most appropriate. 
One such condition arises when group 
leaders or a substantial proportion of 
group members either do not know of, 
do not believe in, or are indifferent to, 
a group malfunction with which the 
social scientist is concerned or for 
which he has been invited by some part 
of the group to suggest social therapy. 
As already noted, it is often true that 
only direct contact with the problem 
as a participant in the investigation of 
it can remove the resistance to recom- 
mendations for change which such 
attitudes naturally create. A second 
condition is the existence of appréhen- 
sion about unsympathetic investigation 
and possible public exposure from 
outside the group or the community, 
an apprehension which participant 
study from the inside will remove. The 
third condition has to do with the 
research requirements imposed by the 
problem to be studied. | Where 
the primary objective can be seen 
as overcoming the kinds of re- 
sistances just enumerated and the 
precision of measurement and 
subtlety of analysis are not of great 
concern, the participant approach is 
indicated. 


THE EMPIRICAL APPROACH 


It will be recalled that the two 
research approaches just examined, the 
diagnostic and the participant, are both 
examples of the diagnostically-oriented 
type of research in social therapy. The 
two treatment-oriented approaches are 
the empirical and the experimental. In 
describing the empirical approach we 
will begin to deal with what we have 
referred to as the direct evaluation of 
the effectiveness of methods of pro- 
ducing change. 


In terms of our labor union example, 
the empirical approach might look 
somewhat as follows. Suppose, on the 
one hand, you suspect from previous 
experience that the average union 
member takes his cue from the shop 
steward when it comes to hostile 
behavior toward persons from a 
different racial and religious sub-group. 
Suppose, furthermore, you were curious 
about the effect upon prejudice of role 
practice in which a person assumes the 
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tole of a member of a group toward 
which he is hostile. With the coopera- 
tion of the educational director, you 
schedule a series of training sessions 
with the shop stewards. In _ these 
sessions you work with role playing 
and group discussion centering around 
actual conflicts which the shop stewards 
have observed. Irish shop stewards 
recreate with the experience of Italians, 
Italians that of Negroes, Negroes that 
of Irish, and so on. 

There are a variety of possibilities 
as to what you may do about measuring 
your success. These depend, of course, 
upon the availability of measuring 
instruments, facilities for devising such 
instruments, etc. This is further com- 
plicated by the fact that you will be 
interested, not only in the changes in 
the shop stewards from the beginning 
to the end of the sessions, but also in 
the process through which these 
changes occurred. 

In terms of common practice, the 
most likely thing is that you will find 
it feasible only to make a case record 
of what is done and what happens. On 
the other hand, there have been 
occasional studies of this type in which 
tests of all varieties were used, together 
with intensive interviews and detailed 
observations. 

From the point of view of the 
distinction being made between this and 
the experimental approach to be des- 
cribed later, it will be helpful to note 
two things. First, your study has been 
planned in such a way that you may 
discover whether changes in attitude 
takes place in conjunction with your 
therapeutic program. Second, the study 
is not designed to make possible an 
assessment of the influence of a par- 
ticular component of that program. As 
will be seen later, such assessment may 
be achieved through the. experimental 
approach. 


An interesting feature of this, as also 
of experimental, research is that it may 
be expected to have immediately useful 
social consequences over a wider area 
than the local setting in which it was 
carried out. This may be anticipated 
because the setting will have been a 
local unit of a large organization. 
Because the organization will have 
collaborated in the research, it is 
likely ta develop high motivation 
to apply the methods found to 
be successful to similar local units 
throughout the entire area of its 
operations (4). 

A weakness of the empirical research 
approach is that conclusions are drawn 
either from experience with a single 
group or from experieuce with several 
groups differing in numerous uncon- 
trolled ways. .Despite this weakness the 
empirical approach may lead to a 
gradual development of generally valid 
principles. Excellent illustrations of 
such development can be found in the 
progress of clinical medicine. 

A condition which is favorable to 
progress with the empirical approach 
is the opportunity to work with a 
succession of similar groups. Ex- 
perience shows that the research worker 
will make the best use of such an 
opportunity if he writes down the 
methods which are to be used with 
the group and his hypotheses about 
what changes will take place in 
the attitudes and behavior of group 
members. Then, during the period 
of his active contact with the group 
he should record what therapeutic 
efforts are actually made, what 
other events take place which seem 
to have an influence on the group 
members, and what changes occur in 
the group. At the end of his work hé 
records whether his hypotheses have 
been verified or refuted and also any 
new principles which he thinks may be 
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derived from his experience with this 
particular group.’ 

In the empirical approach there 
should be at least one social scientist 
whose role is so defined that he carries 
no direct responsibility for the conduct 
of the action he is analyzing. With this 
arrangement it is necessary either to 
have a second professionally trained 
person directing the therapeutic efforts 
or to confine the therapeutic program 
to activities which can be readily carried 
out by lay collaborators. Continued 
close collaboration with the organiza- 
tion undertaking the program is of 
course necessary if the conclusions of 
the research worker are to have any 
influence on the conduct of future 
change-producing efforts. 

Use of the empirical approach is most 
appropriate under several well-defined 
conditions. One such condition occurs 
in working through the development 
stages of a newly-invented change- 
producing technique. As yet, you may 
be uncertain whether or not the new 
technique can be effectively used in a 
real life attempt to modify a group. 
Only a series of tryouts will provide the 
background for the necessary practical 
adaptations. Until this is done the new 
technique will be neither stable enough 
nor under exact enough control by its 
inventors to make its use possible under 
experimental conditions. 


Frequently, to take a second con- 
dition, only one group is available for a 
change-producing study, and there is no 
prospect for closely comparable groups 
in the near future. Even though other 
circumstances made an experiment 
appropriate the absence of a second 
group for control purposes requires in 
this instance that the empirical approach 
be used instead. 

A third and equally frequent condi- 
tion requires the empirical approach, 
but for a different reason. Many 
organizations and agencies have local 
units whose programs they try to 
improve in various: ways from the 
national headquarters. Many of these 
units are comparable enough in com- 
position to make an _ experiment 
possible. Within the range of the 
organization’s usual activities there will 
be a number of change-producing 
attempts, for which a comparison 
would be of great interest. However, 
from the organization’s standpoint, the 
needed systematic variation of activities 
may not be feasible because of fears that 
relationships with the local units would 
be worsened if the current routine were 
departed from. The only alternative 
for the investigator is to pursue the 
empirical approach, taking as much 
advantage as he can of the unsystematic 
variation in the organization’s routine 
program. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


The final research approach we shall 
consider is the experimental. If you 
follow this approach you would, in 
collaboration with the educational 
director and other union leaders, study 


the relative effectiveness of two or more 
change-producing methods which differ 
in some well-defined dimension. In this 
case it will be necessary, of course, to 
find in the union with which you are 





2 It occasionally happens in the clinical field that fruitful research on change-producing methods 
is conducted without the aid of the systematic recording techniques suggested in this paragraph. 
This means simply that in certain atypical individuals, the integration of data and the abstracting 
of principles does not depend upon the availability of complete written records of the experience 
being summarized. The phenomenon should not be misinterpreted to indicate that such inde- 
pendence of recorded data is feasible for the majority of scientists. 
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dealing, several chapters in which the 
problem and the racial and religious 
composition are approximately the 
same. Having done this, you might 
then attempt to vary the type of pro- 
gram used with the shop stewards. In 
one chapter or group of chapters. a 
series of educational sessions might be 
held, the purpose of which would be to 
give the shop stewards correct informa- 
tion about racial and religious groups. 
In a second chapter or group of chapters 
meetings of a different sort would be 
held. The same information about 
racial and religious groups might be 
presented, but in a different emotional 
context. This could be accomplished 
by incorporating popular recreational 
activities into the program of the 
meetings. 

Measurement requirements fdr the 
experimental approach, as well as the 
general measurement problems to be 
faced, are quite similar to those already 
described for the empirical and the 
diagnostic approaches. You will need 
before-and-after measures to assess the 
effect of each of the change-producing 
steps. In addition, you will require 
quantitative and descriptive records of 
the manner in which change takes place. 
Measurement difficulties characteristic 
of research in community settings are 
highlighted in the experimental 
approach because of the increased 
precision of measurement needed. 
When two or more change-producing 
efforts which differ only to a slight 
extent are compared, measurement 
techniques must be precise enough to 
detect differences which may sometimes 
also be very slight. 

Of the four research approaches, the 
experimental has, of course, the 
greatest potential scientific value, since 
it can provide, under favorable circum- 
stances, a definitive test of a specific 
hypothesis. It is, however, the most 





difficult to carry out successfully 
because it requires the researcher to be 
able to predict with considerable 
accuracy, and to some extent to con- 
trol, the course of social action. Unless 
he can do this, the change-producing 
techniques whose effectiveness he is 
investigating will be carried out under 
differing circumstances and may even 
take a form which is completely irrele- 
vant to the hypothesis he is trying to 
test. 

From the standpoint of maintaining 
control over the experimental situation, 
it would be most convenient for a 
research agency itself to carry out both 
change program and measurement. 
For example, a community center 
might permit the introduction of two 
alternative programs into its work with 
children, the program being both 
executed and evaluated by research 
agency personnel. This arrangement, 
however, leaves unanswered the prob- 
lem of getting the results of the reseazch 
applied. Sometimes an_ extensive 
“selling program” is necessary to 
induce action agencies to take advantage 
of research results. 

These difficulties can be largely 
avoided if the experimental program is 
planned from the beginning in col- 
laboration with an operating agency 
which takes responsibility for seeing 
to it that the necessary action is carried 
out. Sihce the agency is cooperating 
in an effort to find answers for its own 
program, it is ready to proceed on its 
own initiative to use these answers, and 
often to publicize them among other 
agencies. Application of the research 
findings is further facilitated by a 
demonstration 'that the procedure which 
has been shown to be most effective is 
practicable in the sense that regular 
employees of the agency can use it. 

But even under optimum circum- 
stances it is very difficult to maintain 
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proper experimental controls in an 
action program carried on by a col- 
aborating agency. Conflicts always 
arise between the requirements of the 
research program and the demands of 
other operations in which the agency 
is engaged. Maintaining compara- 
bility among the various change- 
producing techniques under investiga- 
tion requires that each follow a con- 
trolled and predictable course; but 
even in the best regulated agencies, 
this can only partially be achieved. 
Successful experimental research on 
the changing of social relations in a 
field setting requires an extraordinary 
amount of planning and cooperation 
on the part of everyone connected with 
the program. 

Circumstances which favor use of the 
experimental instead of the empirical 


approach are evident from the foregoing 
discussion. To begin with, two or more 
roughly comparable groups” must be 
available for the programs which are to 
be contrasted. It must be possible to 
control fairly closely the change- 
producing influences brought to bear 
in the course of the program, since 
programs being experimentally com- 
pared should ordinarily differ in only 
one respect. Such control is more likely 
to be feasible in the case of well- 
established program techniques and in 
the case of newly-invented procedures 
after early developmental stages have 
been passed. Where there is an interest 
in developing systematic principles 
which can be generalized to a wide 
variety of social settings, the experi- 
mental. approach is, of course, called 
for. 


SUMMARY 


The scientist who turns his attention 
to research as a basis for social therapy 
may approach his problem in a number 
of different ways, five of which we have 
discussed. In the first of these, action 
analysis, research is directed at an 
analysis of therapeutic experience in 
various settings with problems similar 
to the problem currently facing the 
social scientist. In the other four, 
research is conducted in the social 
setting where the social therapeutic 
need arises. In two of these four, the 
diagnostic and the participant, research 
is concerned, on the one hand, with a 
description of the situation, i.e., what 
the state of affairs is with respect to 
attitude and behavior and, on the other, 
with an explanation of how the situation 
came to be as it is. This emphasis has 
been referred to as diagnostically- 
oriented research. In the remaining two, 
the empirical and the experimental, 
research is concerned, in part, with what 


influence will change the group in a 
predictable direction and, in part, with 
how these influences may be brought to 
bear on the attitudes in question. This 
has been referred to as treatment- 
oriented research. Problems arising in 
connection with each of these five 
research methods and conditions under 
which use of each is most appropriate 
have been described. Regardless of the 
approach he chooses to employ, the 
social scientist using research in social 
therapy will encounter many questions 
of procedure with which he is familiar 
from other types of research. He will, 
in addition, encounter difficulties which 
are new to him; these arise in part from 
the nature of the research and in 
part asa result of his interaction 
with the complexities of interpersonal 
and intergroup relations in the 
community setting. It is these latter 
difficulties to which we .have given 
brief attention. 
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OVERCOMING RESISTANCE TO 


CHANGE" 


by LESTER COCH AND JOHN R. P. FRENCH, JR. 





INTRODUCTION 


It has always been characteristic of 
American industry to change products 
and methods of doing jobs as often as 
competitive conditions or engineering 
progress dictates. This makes frequent 
changes in an individual’s work neces- 
sary. In addition, the markedly greater 
turnover and absenteeism of recent 
years result in unbalanced production 
lines which again makes for frequent 
shifting of individuals from one job to 
another. One of the most serious 
production problems faced at the 
Harwood Manufacturing Corporation 
has been the resistance of production 
workers to the necessary changes in 
methods and jobs. This resistance 
expressed itself in several ways, such as 
grievances about the piece rates that 
went with the new methods, high 
turnover, very low efficiency, restriction 
of output, and marked aggression 
against management. Despite these 
undesirable effects, it was necessary that 
changes in methods and jobs continue. 

Efforts were made to solve this 
serious problem by the use of a special 


‘monetary allowance for transfers, by 


trying to enlist the cooperation and aid 
of the union, by making necessary lay- 
offs on the basis of efficiency, etc. In 
all cases, these actions did little or 
nothing to overcome the resistance to 
change. On the basis of these data, it 
was felt that the pressing problem of 
resistance to change demanded further 
research for its solution. From the 
point of view of factory management, 
there were two purposes to the research: 
(1) Why do people resist change so 
strongly? and (2) What can be done to 
overcome this resistance? 

Starting with a series of observations 
about the behavior of changed groups, 
the first step in the overall program was 
to devise a preliminary theory to 
account for the resistance to change. 
Then on the basis of the theory, a real 
life action experiment was devised and 
conducted within the context of the 
factory situation. Finally, the results 
of the experiment were interpreted in 
the light of the preliminary theory and 
the new data. 


BACKGROUND 


The main plant of the Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation, where the 
present research was done, is located in 
the small town of Marion, Virginia. 


The plant produces pajamas and, like 
most sewing plants, employs mostly 
women. The plant’s population is about 
500 women and 100 men. The workers 





1 Grateful acknowledgements are made by the authors to Dr. Alfred J. Marrow, president of the 


Harwood E 
suggestions in this study. 


Manufacturing Corporation, and to the entire Harwood staff for their valuable aid and 


The authors have drawn repeatedly from the works and concepts of Kurt Lewin for both the 


action and theoretical phases of this study. 


Many of the leadership techniques used in the experimental group meetings were techniques 
developed at the first National Training Laboratory for Group Development held at Bethel, 
Maine, in the summer of 1947. ‘Both authors attended this laboratory. 
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are recruited from the rural, moun- 
tainous areas surrounding the town, 
and are usually employed without 
previous industrial experience. The 
average age of the workers is 23; the 
average education is eight years of 
grammar school. 

The policies of the company in 
regard to labor relations are liberal and 
progressive. A high value has been 
placed on fair and open dealing with the 
employees and they are encouraged to 
take up any problems or grievances 
with the management at any time. 
Every effort is made to help foremen 
find effective solutions to their prob- 
lems in human relations, using con- 
ferences and role-playing methods. 
Carefully planned orientation, designed 
to help overcome the discouragement 
and frustrations attending entrance 
upon the new and unfamiliar situation, 
is used. Plant-wide votes are conducted 
where possible to resolve problems 
affecting the whole working population. 
The company has invested both time 
and money in employee services such 
as industrial music, health services, 
lunch-room, and recreation programs. 
In the same spirit, the management has 
been conscious of the importance of 
public relations in the local community; 
they have supported both financially 
and otherwise any activity which would 
build up good will for the company. 
As a result of these policies, the com- 
pany has enjoyed good labor relations 
since the day it commenced operations. 

Harwood employees work on an 
individual incentive system. Piece rates 
are set by time study and are expressed 
in terms of units. One unit is equal to 
one minute of standard work: 60 units 
per hour equal the standard efficiency 
rating. Thus, if on a particular opera- 
tion the piece rate for one dozen is 10 
units, the operator would have to 
produce 6 dozen per hour to achieve 


the standard efficiency rating of 60 units 
per hour. The skill required to reach 
60 units per hour is great. On some 
jobs, an average trainee may take 34 
weeks to reach the skill level necessary 
to perform at 60 units per hour. Her 
first few weeks of work may be on an 
efficiency level o* 5 to 20 units per hour. 

The amount of pay received is directly 
proportional to the weekly average 
efficiency rating achieved. Thus, an 
operator with an average efficiency 
rating of 75 units per hour (25 per cent. 
more than standard) would receive 25 
per cent. more than base pay. However, 
there are two minimum wages below 
which no operator may fall. The first 
is the plantwide minimum, the hiring-in 
wage; the second is a minimum wage 
based on six months’ employment and 
is 22 per cent. higher than the plant- 
wide minimum wage. Both minima are 
smaller than the base pay for 60 units 
per hour efficiency rating. 

The rating of every piece worker is 
computed every day and the results are 
published in a daily record of produc- 
tion which is shown to every operator. 
This daily record of production for each 
production line carries the names of all 
the operators on that line arranged in 
rank order of efficiency rating, with the 
highest rating girl at the top of the list. 
The supervisors speak to each operator 
each day about her unit ratings. 
Because of the above procedures, many 
operators do not claim credit for all the 
work done in a given day. Instead, they 
save a few of the piece rate tickets as a 
“cushion ” against a rainy day when 
they may not feel well or may have a 
great amount of machine trouble. 

When it is necessary to change an 
operator from one type of work to 
another, a transfer bonus is given. This 
bonus is so designed that the changed 
operator who relearns at an average 
rate will suffer no loss in earnings after 
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change. Despite this allowance, the 
general attitudes toward job changes in 
the factory are markedly negative. Such 
expressions as, “* When you make your 





units 


(standard production), 
change your job,” are all too frequent. 
Many operators refuse to change, 
preferring to quit. 


they 


THE TRANSFER LEARNING CURVE 


An analysis of the after-change 
relearning curves of several hundred 
experienced operators rating standard 
or better prior to change showed that 
38 per cent. of the changed operators 
recovered to the standard unit rating 
of 60 units per hour. The other 62 
per cent. either became chronically 


sub-standard operators or quit during 
the relearning period. 

The average relearning curve for 
those who recover to standard produc- 
tion on the simplest type job in the 
plant (Figure 1) is eight weeks long, 
and, when smoothed, provides the 
basis for the transfer bonus. The bonus 
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Figure I. A comparison of the learning curve for new, inexperienced employees with 
the relearning curve for only those transfers (38 per cent.) who eventually recover 
to standard production. 
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is the percent. difference between this 
expected efficiency rating and the 
standard of 60 units per hour: Progress 
is slow for the first two or three weeks, 
as the relearning curve shows, and then 
accelerates markedly to about 50 units 
per hour with an increase of 15 units 
in two weeks. Another slow progress 
area is encountered at 50 units per hour, 
the operator improving only 3 units in 
two weeks. The curve ends in a spurt 
of 10 units progress in one week, a 
marked goal gradient behavior. The 
individual curves, of course, vary 
widely in length according to the 
simplicity or difficulty of the job to be 
relearned; but in general, the successful 
curves are consistent with the average 
curve in form. 


It is interesting to note in Figure I 
that the relearning period for an 
experienced operator is longer than the 
learning period for a new operator. 
This is true despite the fact that the 
majority of transfers—the failures who 
never recover to standard—are omitted 


from the curve. However, changed 
operators rarely complain of “ wanting 
to do it the old way,” etc., after the 
first week or two of change; and time 
and motion studies show few false 
moves after the first week of change. 
From this evidence it is deduced that 
proactive inhibition or the interference 
of previous habits in learning the 
new skill is either non-existent or 
very slight after the first two weeks of 
change. 
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Figure II. The drop in production and the rate of recovery after transfer for skillful 
and for sub-standard operators. 
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Figure II, which presents the re- 
learning curves for 41 experienced 
operators who were changed to very 
difficult jobs, gives a comparison 
between the recovery rates for operators 
making standard or better prior to 
change, and those below standard prior 
to change. Both classes of operators 


dropped to a little below 30 units per 
hour and recovered at a very slow but 
similar rate. These curves show a 
general (though by no means universal) 
phenomenon: that the efficiency rating 
prior to change does not indicate a 
faster or slower recovery rate after 

change. 


A PRELIMINARY THEORY OF RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 


The fact that relearning after transfer 
to a new job is so often slower than 
initial learning on first entering the 
factory would indicate, on the face of it, 
that the resistance to change and the 
slow relearning is primarily a motiva- 
tional problem. The similar recovery 
rates of the skilled and _unskilled 
operators shown in Figure II tend to 
confirm the hypothesis that skill is a 
minor factor and motivation is the 
major determinant of the rate of 
recovery. Earlier experiments at Har- 
wood by Alex Bavelas demonstrated 
this point conclusively. He found that 
the use of group decision techniques on 
operators who had just been transferred 
resulted in very marked increases in the 
rate of relearning, even though no skill 
training was given and there were no 
other changes in working conditions.(2) 

Interviews with operators who have 
been transferred to a new job reveal a 
common pattern of feelings and 
attitudes which are distinctly different 
from those of successful non-transfers. 
In addition to resentment against the 
management for transferring them, the 
employees typically show feelings of 
frustration, loss of hope of ever 
regaining their former level of produc- 
tion and status in the factory, feelings of 
failure, and a very low level of aspira- 
tion. In this respect these transferred 
operators are similar to the chronically 
slow workers studied previously. 

Earlier unpublished research at Har- 
wood has shown that the non-trans- 


ferred employees generally have an 
explicit goal of reaching and main- 
taining an efficiency rating of 60 units 
per hour. A questionnaire administered 
to several groups of operators indicated 
that a large majority of them accept as 
their goal the management’s quota of 
60 units per hour. This standard of 
production is the level of aspiration 
according to which the operators 
measure their own success or failure; 
and those who fall below standard lose 
status in the eyes of their fellow 
employees. Relatively few operators 
set a goal appreciably above 60 units 
per hour. 

The actual production records con- 
firm the effectiveness of this goal of 
standard production. The distribution 
of the total population of operators in 
accordance with their production levels 
is by no means a normal curve. Instead 
there is a very large number of operators 
who rate 60 to 63 units per hour and 
relatively few operators who rate just 
above or just below this range. Thus 
we may conclude that: 

(1) There is a force acting on the 
operator in the direction of achieving 
a production level of 60 units per hour 
or more. It is assumed that the strength 
of this driving force (acting on an 
operator below standard) increases as 
she gets nearer the goal—a typical goal 
gradient (see Figure 1). 

On the other hand restraining forces 
operate to hinder or prevent her from 
reaching this goal. These restraining 
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forces consist among other things of the 
difficulty of the job in relation to the 
operator’s level of skill. Other things 
being equal, the faster an operator is 
sewing the more difficult it is to incrdase 
her speed by a given amount. Thus we 
may conclude that: 

(2) The strength of the restraining 
force hindering higher production in- 
creases with increasing level of produc- 
tion. 

In line with previous studies, it is 
assumed that the conflict of these two 
opposing forces—the driving force 
corresponding to the goal of reaching 
60 and the restraining force of the 
difficulty of the job—produces frustra- 
tion. In such a conflict situation, the 
strength of frustration will depend on 
the strength of ‘these forces. If the 
restraining force against increasing 
production is weak, then the frustration 
will be weak. But if the driving force 
toward higher production (i.e., the 
motivation) is weak, then the frustration 
wil] also be weak. Probably both of the 
conflicting forces must be above a 
certain minimum strength before any 
frustration is produced; for all goal- 
directed activity involves some degree of 
conflict of this type, yet a person is not 
usually frustrated so long as he is 
making satisfactory progress toward 
his goal. Consequently we assume that: 

(3) The strength of frustration is a 
function of the weaker of these two 
opposing forces, provided that the 
weaker force is stronger than a certain 
minimum necessary to produce frustra- 
tion.(1) 

An analysis of the effects of such 
frustration in the factory showed that it 
resulted, among other things, in high 
turnover and absenteeism. The rate of 
turnover for successful operators with 
efficiency ratings above standard was 
much lower than for unsuccessful opera- 
tors. Likewise, operators on the more 


difficult jobs quit more frequently than 
those on the easier jobs. Presumably 
the effect of being transferred is a 
severe frustration which should result 
in similar attempts to escape from the 
field. 

In line with this theory of frustration, 
and the finding that job turnover is one 
resultant of frustration, an analysis was 
made of the turnover rate of transferred 
operators as compared with the rate 
among operators who had not been 
transferred recently. For the year 
September, 1946, to September, 1947, 
there were one hundred and ninety- 
eight operators who had not been 
transferred recently, that is, within the 
thirty-four week period allowed for 
relearning after transfer. There was a 
second group of eighty-five operators 
who had been transferred recently, that 
is, within the time allowed for re- 
learning the new job. Each of these 
two groups was divided into seven 
classifications according to their unit 
rating at the time of quitting. For each 
classification the percent. turnover per 
month, based on the total number of 
employees in that classification, was 
computed. 

The results are given in Figure III. 
Both the levels of turnover and the 
form of the curves are strikingly 
different for the two groups. Among 
operators who have not been trans- 
ferred recently the average turnover 
per month is about 4} per cent.; among 
recent transfers the monthly turnover is 
nearly 12 per cent. Consistent with the 
previous studies, both groups show a 
very marked drop in the turnover curve 
after an operator becomes a success by 
reaching 60 units per hour or standard 
production. However, the form of the 
curves at lower unit ratings is markedly 
different for the two groups. The non- 
transferred operators show a gradually 
increasing rate of turnover up to a 
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Figure Ill. The rate of turnover at various levels of production for transfers as 
; compared with non-transfers. 


rating of 55 to 59 units per hour. The 
transferred operators, on the other 
hand, show a high peak at the lowest 
unit rating of 30 to 34 units per hour, 
decreasing sharply to a low point at 45 
to 49 units per hour. Since most 
changed operators drop to a unit rating 
of around 30 units per hour when 
changed and then drop no further, it is 
obvious that the rate of turnover was 
highest for these operators just after 
they were changed and again much 
later just before they reached standard. 
Why? 

It is assumed that the strength of 
frustration for an operator who has not 
been transferred gradually increases 
because both the driving force towards 


the goal of reaching 60 and the restrain- 
ing force of the difficulty of the job 
increase with increasing unit rating. 
This is in line with hypotheses (1), (2) 
and (3) above. For the transferred 
operator on the other hand the frustra- 
tion is greatest immediately after trans- 
fer when the contrast of her present 
status with her former status is most 
evident. At this point the strength of 
the restraining forces is at a maximum 
because the difficulty is unusually great 
due to proactive. inhibition. Then as 
she overcomes the interference effects 
between the two jobs and learns the 
new job, the difficulty and the frustra- 
tion gradually decrease and the rate of 
turnover declines until the operator 
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reaches 45—49 units per hour. Then 
at higher levels of production the 
difficulty starts to increase again and 
the transferred operator shows the same 
peak in frustration and turnover at 
55—S59 units per hour. 

Though our theory of frustration 


explains the forms of the two turnover 


curves in Figure IV, it hardly seems 
adequate to account for the markedly 
higher level of turnover for transfers as 
compared to non-transfers. On the 
basis of the difficulty of the job, it is 
especially difficult to explain the higher 
rate of turnover at 55—59 units per 
hour for transfers. Evidently additional 
forces are operating. 

Another factor which seems to affect 
recovery rates of changed operators is 
the amount of we-feeling. Observations 
seem to indicate that a strong psycho- 
logical sub-group with negative attitudes 
toward management will display the 
strongest resistance to change. On the 
other hand, changed groups with high 
we-feeling and positive cooperative 
attitudes are the best relearners. 
Collections of individuals with little or 
no we-feeling display some resistance 
to change but not so strongly as the 
groups with high we-feeling and negative 
attitudes toward management. How- 
ever, turnover for the individual trans- 
fers is much higher than in the latter 
groups. This phenomenon of the 
relationship between we-feeling and 
resistance to change is so overt that for 
years the generat policy of the manage- 
ment of the plant was never to change 
a group as a group but rather to scatter 
the individuals in different areas 
throughout the factory. 

An analysis of turnover records tor 
changed operators with high we-feeling 
showed a 4 per cent. turnover rate per 
month at 30 to 34 units per hour, not 
significantly higher than in ‘unchanged 
operators but significantly lower than 


in changed operators with little or no 
we-feeling. However, the acts of 
aggression are far more numerous 
among operators with high we-feeling 
than among operators with little we- 
feeling. Since both types of operators 
experience the same frustration as 
individuals but react to it so differently, 
it is assumed that the effect of the in- 
group feeling is to set up a restraining 
force against leaving the group and 
perhaps even to set up driving forces 
toward staying in the group. In these 
circumstances, one would expect some 
alternative reaction to frustration rather 
than escape from the field. This 
alternative is aggression. Strong we- 
feeling provides strength so that mem- 
bers dare to express aggression which 
would otherwise be suppressed. 

One common result in a sub-group 
with strong we-feeling is the setting of a 
group standard concerning production. 
Where the attitudes toward manage- 
ment are antagonistic, this group 
standard may take the form of a 
definite restriction of production to a 
given level. This phenomenon of 
restriction is particularly likely to 
happen in a group that has been 
transferred to a job where a new piece 
rate has been set; for they have some 
hope that if production never approaches 
the standard, the management may 
change the piece rate in their favor. 

A group standard can exert extremely 
strong forces on an individual member 
of a small sub-group. That these forces 
can have a powerful effect on produc- 
tion is indicated in the production 
record of one presser during a period of 
forty days. © 

In the group 


Days Production per day 
i— 3 46 
4— 6 52 
7— 9 53 
10—12 56 
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Days Production per day 
Scapegoating begins 
13—16 55 


17—20 48 
Becomes a single worker 
21—24 83 
25—28 92 
29—32 92 
33—36 91 
37—40 92 


For the first twenty days she was 
working in a group of other pressers 
who were producing at the rate of about 
50 units per hour. Starting on the 
thirteenth day, when she reached 
standard production and exceeded the 
production of the other members, she 
became a scapegoat of the group. 
During this time her production de- 





creased toward the level of the remain- 
ing members of the group. After 
twenty days the group had to be 
broken up and all the other members 
were transferred to other jobs leaving 
only the scapegoat operator. With the 
removal of the group, the group 
standard was no longer operative; and 
the production of the one remaining 
operator shot up from the level of about 
45 to 96 units per hour in a period of 
four days. Her production stabilized 
at a level of about 92 and stayed there 
for the remainder of the twenty days. 
Thus it is clear that the motivational 
forces induced in the individual by 
a strong sub-group may be more 
powerful than those induced by manage- 
ment. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


On the basis of the preliminary theory 
that resistance to change is a combina- 
tion of an individual reaction to 
frustration with strong group-induced 
forces it seemed that the most approp- 
riate methods for overcoming the 
resistance to change would be group 
methods. Consequently an experiment 
was designed employing two variations 
of democratic procedure in handling 
groups to be transferred. The first 
variation involved participation through 
representation of the workers in 
designing the changes to be made in 
the jobs. The second variation con- 
sisted of total participation by all 
members of the group in designing the 
changes. A third control group was 
also used. Two experimental groups 
received the total participation treat- 
ment. The three experimental groups 
and the control group were roughly 
matched with respect to: (1) the 
efficiency ratings of the groups before 
transfer; (2) the degree of change 


involved in the transfer; (3) the amount 
of we-feeling observed in the groups. 
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In no case was more than a minor 
change in the work routines and time 
allowances made. The control group, 
the eighteen hand pressers, had formerly 
stacked their work in one-half dozen 
lots on a flat piece of cardboard the size 
of the finished product. The new job 
called for stacking their work in one 
half dozen lots in a box the size of the 
finished product. The box was located 
in the same place the cardboard had 
been. An additional two minutes per 
dozen was allowed (by the time study) 
for this new part of the job. This 
represented a total job change. of 
8.8 per cent. 

Experimental group 1, the thirteen 
pajama folders, had formerly folded 
coats with pre-folded pants. The new 
job cailed for the folding of coats with 
unfolded pants. An additional 1.8 
minutes per dozen was allowed (by time 
study) for this new part of the job. This 
represented a total job change of 
9.4 per cent. 

Experimental groups 2 and 3, con- 
sisting of eight and seven pajama 
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examiners respectively, had formerly 
clipped threads from the entire garment 
and examined every seam. The new 
job called for pulling only certain 
threads off and examining every seam. 
An — of 1.2 minutes per dozen 
was subtracted (by time study) from 
the total time on these two jobs. This 
represented a total job change of 8 per 
cent. 

The control group of hand pressers 
went through the usual factory routine 
when they were changed. The produc- 
tion department modified the job, and 
a new piece rate was set. A group 
meeting was then held in which the 
control group was told that the change 
wag’ necessary because of competitive 
conditions, and that a new piece rate 
had been set. The new piece rate was 
thoroughly explained by the time study 
man, questions were answered, and the 
meeting dismissed. 

Experimental group | was changed 
in a different manner. Before any 
changes took place, a group meeting 
was held with all the operators to be 
changed. The need for the change was 
presented as dramatically as possible, 
showing two identical garments pro- 
duced in the factory; one was produced 
in 1946 and had sold for 100 per cent. 
more than its fellow in 1947. The group 
was asked to identify the cheaper one 
and could not do it. This demonstration 
effectively shared with the group the 
entire problem of the necessity of cost 
reduction. A general agreement was 
reached that a savings could be effected 
by removing the “ frills ” and “* fancy ” 
work from the garment without affect- 
ing the folders’ opportunity to achieve 
a high efficiency rating. Management 
then presented a plan to set the new job 
and piece rate: 

(1) Make a check study of the job as 

it was being done. 

(2) Eliminate all unnecessary work. 


(3) Train several operators in the 
correct methods. 

(4) Set the piece rate by time studies on 
these specially trained operators. 

(5) Explain the new job and rate to 
all the operators. 

(6) Train all operators in the new 
method so they can reach a high 
rate of production within a short 
time. 

The group approved this plan (though 
no formal group decision was reached), 
and chose the operators to be specially 
trained. A sub-meeting with the 
“special” operators was held im- 
mediately. following the meeting with 
the entire group. They displayed a 
cooperative and interested attitude and 
immediately presented many good 
suggestions. This attitude carried over 
into the working out of the details of 
the new job; and when the new job 
and piece rates were set, the “ special ” 
operators referred to the resultants as 
“our job,” “ our rate,” etc. The new 
job and piece rates were presented at a 
second group meeting to all the 
operators involved. The “ special” 
operators served to train the other 
operators on the new job. 

Experimental groups 2 and 3 went 
through much the same kind of change 
meetings. The groups were smaller 
than experimental group 1, and a more 
intimate atmosphere was established. 
The need for a change was once again 
made dramatically clear; the same 
general plan was presented by manage- 
ment. However, since the groups were 
small, all operators were chosen as 
“special” operators; that is, all 
operators were to participate directly 
in the designing of the new jobs, and 
all operators would be studied by the 
time study man. It is interesting to note 
that in the meetings with these two 
groups, suggestions were immediately 
made in such quantity that the steno- 
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grapher had great difficulty in recording 
them. The group approved of the plans, 
but again no formal group decision 
was reached. 
Results 

The results of the experiment are 
summarized in graphic form in Figure 
IV. The gaps in the production curves 
occur because these groups were paid 





rate, but when the rate was checked, it 
was found to be a little “‘ loose.” 
Experimental group | showed an 
unusually good relearning curve. At 
the end of fourteen days, the group 
averaged 61 units per hour. During the 
fourteen days, the attitude was co- 
operative and permissive. They worked 
well with the methods engineer, the 
training staff, and the supervisor. (The 
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Figure 1V. The effects of participation through representation (group 1) and of 
total participation (groups 2 and 3) on recovery after an easy transfer. 


on a time-work basis for a day or two. 
The control group improved little 
beyond their early efficiency ratings. 
Resistance developed almost im- 
mediately after the change occurred. 
Marked expressions of aggression 
against management occurred, such as 
conflict with the methods engineer, 
expression of hostility against the 
supervisor, deliberate restriction of 
production, and lack of cooperation 
with the supervisor. There were 17 per 
cent. quits in the first forty days. 
Grievances were filed about the piece 


supervisor was the same person in the 
cases of the control group and experi- 
mental group 1). There were no quits 
in this group in the first forty days. 
This group might have presented a 
better learning record if work had not 
been scarce during the first seven days. 
There was one act of aggression against 
the supervisor recorded in the first forty 
days. It is interesting to note that the 
three special representative operators 
in experimental group | recovered at 
about the same rate as the rest of their 


group. 
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Experimental groups 2 and 3 
recovered faster than experimental 
group I. After a slight drop on the first 
day of change, the efficiency ratings 
returned to a pre-change level and 
showed sustained progress thereafter to 
a level about 14 per cent. higher than the 
pre-change level. No additional training 
was provided them after the second day. 
They worked well with their supervisors 
and no indications of aggression were 
observed from these groups. There 
were no quits in either of these groups 
in the first forty days. 

A fourth experimental group, com- 
posed of only two sewing operators, was 
transferred by the total participation 
technique. Their new job was one of 
the most difficult jobs in the factory, 
in contrast to the easy jobs for the 
control group and the other three 
experimental groups. As expected, the 
total participation technique again 
resulted in an unusually fast recovery 
rate and a final level of production 
well above the level before transfer. 
Because of the difficulty of the new job, 


however, the rate of recovery was 
slower than for experimental groups 2 
and 3, but faster than for experimental 
group |. 

In the first experiment, the control 
group made no progress after transfer 
for a period of 32 days. At the end of 
this period the group was broken up 
and the individuals were reassigned to 
new jobs scattered throughout the 
factory. Two and a half months after 
their dispersal, the thirteen remaining 
members of the original control group 
were again brought together as a group 
for a second experiment. 

This second experiment consisted of 
transferring the control group to a 
new job, using the total participation 
technique in meetings which were 
similar to those held with experimental 
groups 2 and 3. The new job was a 
pressing job of comparable difficulty to 
the new job in the first experiment. On 
the average it involved about the same 
degree of change. In the meetings no ref- 
erence was made to the previous behavior 
of the group on being transferred. 
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Figure V. A comparison of the effect of the control procedure with the total 
participation procedure on the same group. 
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The results of the second experiment 
were in sharp contrast to the first (see 
Figure V). With the total participation 
technique, the same control group now 
recovered rapidly to their previous 
efficiency rating, and, like the other 
groups under this treatment, continued 
on beyond it to a new high level of 
production. There was no aggression 
or turnover in the group for 19 days 
after change, a marked modification of 
their previous behavior after transfer. 





Some anxiety concerning their seniority 
status was expressed, but this was 
resolved in a meeting of their elected 
delegate, the union business agent, and 
a management representative. It should 
be noted in Figure V that the pre- 
change level on the second experiment 
is just above 60 units per hour; thus 
the individual transfers had progressed 
to just above standard during the two 
and a half months between the two 
experiments. 


INTERPRETATION 


The purpose of this section is to 
explain the drop in prod.ction resulting 
from transfer, the differential recovery 
rates of the control and the experimental 
groups, the increases beyond their 
former levels of production by the 


experimental groups, and the 
differential rates of turnover and 
aggression. 


The first experiment showed that the 
rate of recovery is directly proportional 
to the amount of participation, and that 
the rates of turnover and aggression are 
inversely proportional to the amount 
of participation. The second experi- 
ment demonstrated more conclusively 
that the results obtained depended on 
the experimental treatment rather than 
on personality factors like skill or 
aggressiveness, for identical individuals 
yielded markedly different results in the 
control treatment as contrasted with the 
total participation treatment. 

Apparently total participation has 
the same type of effect as participation 
through representation, but the former 
has a stronger influence. In regard to 
recovery rates, this difference is not 
unequivocal because the experiment 
was unfortunately confounded. Right 
after transfer, experimental group 
number | had insufficient material to 
work on for a period of seven days. 
Hence their slower recovery during this 


period is at least in part due to in- 
sufficient work. In succeeding days, 
however, there was an adequate supply 
of work and the differential recovery 
rate still persisted. Therefore we are 
inclined to believe that participation 
through representation results in slower 
recovery than does total participation. 

Before discussing the details of why 
participation. produces high morale, we 
will consider the nature of production 
levels. In examining the production 
records of hundreds of individuals and 
groups in this factory, one is struck by 
the constancy of the level of pro- 
duction. Though differences among 
individuals in efficiency rating are 
very large, nearly every experienced 
operator maintains a fairly steady 
level of production given constant 
physical conditions. Frequently the 
given level will be maintained despite 
rather large changes in_ technical 
working conditions. 

As Lewin has pointed out, this type 
of production can be viewed as a quasi- 
stationary process—in the on-going 
work the operator is forever sewing new 
garments, yet the level of the process 
remains relatively stationary. Thus 
there are constant characteristics of the 
production process permitting the 
establishment of general laws. 

In studying production as a quasi- 
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stationary equilibrium, we are con- 
cerned with two types of forces: (1) 
forces on production in a downward 
direction, (2) forces on production in an 
upward direction. In this situation we 
are dealing with a variety of both 
upward forces tending to increase the 
level of production and downward 
forces tending to decrease the level of 
production. However, in the present 
experiment we have no method of 
measuring independently all of the 
component forces either downward or 
upward. These various component 
forces upward are combined into one 
resultant force upward. Likewise the 
several downward component forces 
combine into one resultant force down- 
ward. We can infer a good deal about the 
relative strengths of these resultant forces. 

Where we are dealing with a quasi- 
stationary equilibrium, the resultant 
forces upward and the forces downward 
are opposite in direction and equal in 
strength at the equilibrium level. Of 
course either resultant forces may 
fluctuate over a short period of time, 


so that the forces may not be equally 
balanced at-a given moment. However, 
over a longer period of time and on the 
average the forces balance out. Fluc- 
tuations from the average occur but 
there is a tendency to return to the 
average level. 

Just before being transferred, all of 
the groups in both experiments had 
reached a stable equilibrium level at just 
above the standard production of 60 
units per hour. This level was equal to 
the average efficiency rating for the en- 
tire factory during the period of the 
experiments. Since this production 
level remained constant, neither in- 
creasing nor decreasing, we may be 
sure that the strength of the resultant 
force upward was equal to the strength 
of the resultant force downward. This 
equilibrium of forces was maintained 
over the period of time when production 
was stationary at this level. But the 
forces changed markedly after transfer, 
and these new constellations of forces 
were distinctly different for the control 
and the experimental groups. 
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Figure VI. A schematic diagram of-the quasi-stationary equilibrium for the control 


group after transfer. 
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For the control group the period 
after transfer is a quasi-stationary 
equilibrium at a lower level, and the 
forces do not change during the period 
of thirty days. The resultant force 
upward remains equal to the resultant 
force downward and the level of produc- 
tion remains constant. The force field 
for this group is represented schema- 


At higher levels of production the forces 
downward are greater than the forces 
upward; and at lower levels of produc- 
tion the forces upward are stronger 
than the forces downward. Thus there 
is a tendency for the equilibrium to be 
maintained at an efficiency rating 
of 50. 

The situation for the experimental 
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Figure VII. A schematic diagram of the quasi-stationary equilibrium for the experi- 
mental groups after transfer. 


tically in Figure VI. Only the resultant 
forces are shown. The length of the 
vector represents the strength of the 
force; and the point of the arrow repre- 
sents the point of application of the 
force, that is, the production level and 
the time at which the force applies. 
Thus the forces are equal and opposite 
only at the level of 50 units per hour. 


groups after transfer can be viewed as a 
quasi-stationary ‘equilibrium of a 
different type. Figure VII gives a 
schematic diagram of the resultant 
forces for the experimental groups. At 
any given level of production, such as 
50 units per hour or 60 units per hour, 
both the resultant forces upward and 
the resultant. forces downward change 
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over the period of thirty days. During 
this time the point of equilibrium, which 
starts at 50 units per hour, gradually 
rises until it reaches a level of over 70 
units per hour after thirty days. Yet 
here again the equilibrium level has the 
character of a “central force field” 
where at any point in the total field the 
resultant of the upward and the down- 
ward forces is in the direction of the 
equilibrium level. 

To understand how the difference 
between the experimental and the 
control treatments produced the 
differences in force fields represented in 
Figures VI and VII, it is not sufficient 
to consider only the resultant forces. 
We must also look at the component 
forces for each resultant force. 

There are three main component 
forces influencing production in a down- 
ward direction: (1) the difficulty of the 
job(seep.517); (2)a force corresponding 
to avoidance of: strain; (3) a force 
corresponding to a group standard to 
restrict production to a given level. 
The resultant force upward in the 
direction of greater production is 
composed of three additional com- 
ponent forces; (1) the force corres- 
ponding to the goal of standard produc- 
tion (seep. 516); (2)aforcecorresponding 
to pressures induced by the manage- 
ment through supervision; (3) a force 
corresponding to a group standard of 
competition. Let us examine each of 
these six component forces. 

1. Job Difficulty. For all operators 
the difficulty of the job is one of the 
forces downward on production. The 
difficulty of the job, of course, is 
relative to the skill of the operator. 
The given job may be very difficult for 
an unskilled operator but relatively 
easy for a highly skilled one. In the 
case of a transfer a new element of 
difficulty enters. For some time the 
new job is much more difficult, for the 


operator is unskilled at that particular 
job. In addition to the difficulty 
experienced by any learner, the transfer 
often encounters the added difficulty of 
proactive inhibition. Where the new 
job is similar to the old job there will be 
a period of interference between the 
two similar but different skills required. 
For this reason a very efficient operator 
whose skills have become almost un- 
conscious may suffer just as great a 
drop as a much less efficient operator 
(see Figure II). Except for group 4, the 
difficulty of these easy jobs does not 
explain the differential recovery rates 
because both the initial difficulty and 
the amount of change were equated for 
these groups. The two operators in 
group 4 probably dropped further and 
recovered more slowly than any of the 
other three groups under total partici- 
pation because of the greater difficulty 
of the job. 

2. Strain Avoidance. The force 
toward lower production corresponding 
to the difficulty of the job (or the lack 
of skill of the person) has the character 
of a restraining force—that is, it acts 
to prevent locomotion rather than as a 
driving force causing locomotion. 
However, in all production there is a 
closely related driving force towards 
lower production, namely “strain 
avoidance.” We assume that working 
too hard and working too fast is an 
unpleasant strain; and corresponding 
to this negative valence there is a driving 
force in the opposite direction, namely 
towards taking it easy or working 
slower. The higher the level of produc- 
tion the greater will be the strain and, 
other things being equal, the stronger 
will be the downward force of strain 
avoidance. Likewise, the greater the 
difficulty of the job the stronger will be 
the force corresponding to strain 
avoidance. But the greater the opera- 
tor’s skill the smaller will be the strain 
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and the strength of the force of strain 
avoidance. Therefore: 

(4) The strength of the force of strain 
avoidance = 

job difficulty x production level 
skill of operator 

The differential recovery rates of the 
control group in both experiments and 
the three experimental groups in 
Experiment I cannot be explained by 
strain avoidance because job difficulty, 
production level, and operator skill 
were matched at the time immediately 
following transfer. Later, however, 
when the experimental treatments had 
produced a much higher level of pro- 
duction, these groups were subjected to 
an increased downward force of strain 
avoidance which was stronger than in 
the control group in Experiment I. 
Evidently other forces were strong 
enough to overcome this force of strain 
avoidance. 

3. The Goal of Standard Production. 
In considering the negative attitudes 
toward transfer and the resistance to 
being transferred, there are several 
important aspects of the complex goal 
of reaching and maintaining a level of 
60 units per hour. For an operator 
producing below standard, this goal is 
attractive because it means success, high 
status in the eyes of her fellow em- 
ployees, better pay, and job security 
(see p. 516). On theotherhand, thereisa 
strong force against remaining below 
standard because this lower level means 
failure, low status, low pay, and the 
danger of being fired. Thus it is clear 
that the upward force corresponding to 
the goal of standard production will 
indeed be strong for the transfer who 
has dropped below standard. 

It is equally clear why any operator, 
who accepts the stereotype about 
transfer, shows such strong resistance 
to being changed. She sees herself as 
becoming a failure and losing status, 
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pay, and perhaps the job itself. The 
result is a lowered level of aspiration 
and a weakened force toward the goal 
of standard production. 

Just such a weakening of the force 
toward 60 units per hour seems to have 
occurred in the control group in 
Experiment I. The participation treat- 
ments, on the other hand, seem to have 
involved the operators in designing the 
new job and setting the new piece rates 
in such a way that they did not lose hope 
of regaining the goal of standard 
production. Thus the participation 
resulted in a stronger force toward 
higher production. However, this force 
alone can hardly account for the large 
differences. in recovery rate between the 
control group and the experimental 
groups; certainly it does not explain 
why the latter increased to a level so 
high above standard. 

4. Management Pressure. On all 
operators below standard the manage- 
ment exerts a pressure for higher 
production. This pressure is no harsh 
and, autocratic treatment involving 
threats. Rather it takes the form of 
persuasion and encouragement by the 
supervisors. They attempt to induce 
the low rating operator to improve her 
performance and to attain standard 
production. 

Such an attempt to induce a psycho- 
logical force on another person may 
have several results. In the first place 
the person may ignore the attempt of 
the inducing agent, in which case there 
is no induced force acting on the person. 
On the other hand, the attempt may 
succeed so that an induced force on the 
person exists. Other things being equal, 
whenever there is an induced force 
acting on a person, the person will 
locomote in the direction of the force. 
An induced force, which depends on 
the power field of an inducing agent— 
some other individual or group—will 
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cease to exist when the inducing power 
field is withdrawn. In this report it is 
different from an “ own” force which 
stems from a person’s own needs and 
goals. 

The reaction of a person to: an 
effective induced force will vary depend- 
ing, among other things, on the person’s 
relation to the inducing agent. A force 
induced by a friend may be accepted in 
such a way that it acts more like an own 
force. An effective force induced by an 
enemy may be resisted and rejected so 
that the person complies unwillingly 
and shows signs of conflict and tension. 
Thus in addition to what might be 
called a “ neutral’ induced force, we 
also distinguish an accepted induced 
force and a rejected induced force. 
Naturally the acceptance and the 
rejection of an induced force can vary 
in degree from zero (i.e., a neutral 
induced force) to very strong acceptance 
or rejection. To account for the 
difference in character between the 
acceptance and the rejection of an 
induced force, we make the following 
assumptions: 

(5) The acceptance of an induced 
force sets up additional own forces in 
the same direction. 

(6) The rejection of an induced force 
sets up additional own forces in the 
opposite direction. 

The grievances, aggression, and ten- 
sion in the control group in Experiment 
I indicate that they rejected the force 
toward higher production induced by 
the management. The group accepted 
the stereotype that transfer is a calamity, 
but the control procedure did not 
convince them that the change was 
necessary and they viewed the new job 
and the new piece rates set by manage- 
ment as arbitrary and unreasonable. 

The experimental groups, on the 
contrary, participated in designing the 
changes and setting the piece rates so 
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that they spoke of the new job as “ our 
job” and the new piece rates as.“‘ our 
rates”. Thus they accepted the new 
situation and accepted the management 
induced force toward higher produc- 
tion. 

From the acceptance by the experi- 
mental groups and the rejection by the 
control group of the management 
induced forces, we may derive (by (5) 
and (6) above). that the former had 
additional own forces toward higher 
production whereas the latter had 
additional own forces toward lower 
production. This difference helps to 
explain the better recovery rate of the 
experimental groups. 

5. Group Standards. Probably the 
most important force affecting the 
recovery under the control procedure 
was a group standard, set by the group, 
restricting the level of production to 50 
units per hour. Evidently this explicit 
agreement to restrict production is 
related to the group’s rejection of the 
change and of the new job as arbitrary 
and unreasonable. Perhaps they had 
faint hopes of demonstrating that 
standard production could not be 
attained and thereby obtain a more 
favorable piece rate. In any case there 
was a definite group phenomenon 
which affected all the members of the 
group. We have already noted the 
striking example of the presser whose 
production was restricted in the group 
situation to about half the level she 
attained as an individual (see p. 519). 
In the control group, too, we would 
expect the group to induce strong 
forces on the members. The more a 
member deviates above the standard 
the stronger would be the group- 
induced force to conform to the 
standard, for such deviations both 
negate any possibility of management’s 
increasing the piece rate and at the same 
time expose the other members to 
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increased pressure from management. 
Thus individual differences in leveis of 
production should be sharply curtailed 
in the control group after transfer. 

An analysis was made for all groups 
of the individual differences within the 
group in levels of production. In 
Experiment I the 40 days before change 
were compared with the 30 days after 
change; in Experiment II the 10 days 
before change were compared to the 17 
days after change. As a measure of 
variability, the standard deviation was 
calculated each day for each group. 
The average daily standard deviations 
before and after change were as follows: 





markedly reduced variability in the 
other four groups after transfer. In 
experimental group | (participation by 
representation) this smallest reduction 
of variability was produced by a group 
standard of individual competition. 
Competition among members of the 
group was reported by the supervisor 
soon after transfer. This competition 
was a force toward higher production 
which resulted in good recovery to 
standard and continued progress 
beyond standard. 

Experimental groups 2 and 3 showed 
a greater reduction in variability 
following transfer. These two groups 





Group Variability 
Experiment I Before Change After Change 
Control group 9.8 1.9 
Experimental 1 9.7 3.8 
Experimental 2 10.3 2.7 
Experimental 3 9.9 2.4 
Experiment II 
Control group 12.7 be 2.9 





There is indeed a marked decrease 
in individual differences within the 
control group after their first transfer. 
In fact the restriction of production 
resulted in a lower variability than in 
any other group. Thus we may con- 
clude that the group standard at 50 
units per hour set up strong group- 
induced forces which were important 
components in the central force field 
shown in Figure VI. It is now evident 
that for the control group the quasi- 
stationary equilibrium after transfer 
has a steep gradient around the equi- 
librium level of 50 units per hour—the 
strength of the forces increase rapidly 
above and below this level. It is also 
clear that the group standard to restrict 
production is a major reason for the 
lack of recovery in the control group. 

The table of variability also shows 
that the experimental treatments 


under total participation were trans- 
ferred on the same day. Group com- 
petition developed between the two 
groups. This group competition, which 
evidently resulted in stronger forces on 
the members than did the individual 
competition, was an effective group 
standard. The standard gradually 
moved to higher and higher levels of 
production with the result that the 
groups not only reached but far 
exceeded their previous levels of pro- 
duction. 


Turnover and Aggression 

Returning now to our preliminary 
theory of frustration, we can see several 
‘revisions. The difficulty of the job and 
its relation to skill and strain avoidance 
has been clarified in proposition (4). 
It is now clear that the driving force 
toward 60 is a complex affair; it is 
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partly a negative driving force corres- 
ponding to the negative valence of low 
pay, low status, failure, and job 
insecurity. Turnover results not only 
from the frustration produced by the 
conflict of these two forces, but also 
as a direct attempt to escape from the 
region of these negative valences. For 
the members of the control group, the 
group standard to restrict production 
prevented escape by increasing pro- 
duction, so that quitting their jobs was 
the only remaining escape. In the 
participation groups, on the contrary, 
both the group standards and the 
additional own forces resulting from 
the acceptance of management-induced 
forces combined to make increasing 
production the distinguished path of 
escape from this region of negative 
valence. 

In considering turnover as a form of 
escape from the field, it is not enough to 
look only at the psychological present; 
one must also consider the psychological 
future. The employee’s decision to quit 
the job is rarely made exclusively on the 
basis of a momentary frustration or an 
undesirable present situation; she 
usually quits when she also sees the 
future as equally hopeless. The 
operator transferred by the usual 
factory procedure (including the control 
group) has in fact a realistic view of the 
probability of continued failure because, 
as we have already noted, 62 per cent. 





to standard production. Thus the 
higher rate of quitting for transfers as 
compared to non-transfers results from 
a more pessimistic view of the 
future. 

The control procedure had the effect 
for the members of setting up manage- 
ment as a hostile power field. They 
rejected the forces induced by this 
hostile power field, and group standards 
to restrict production developed within 
the group in opposition to management. 
In this conflict between the power field 
of management and the power field of 
the group, the control group attempted 
to reduce the strength of the hostile 
power field relative to the strength of 
their own power field. This change was 
accomplished in three ways: (1) the 
group increased its own power by 
developing a more cohesive and well- 
disciplined group, (2) they secured 
“allies ” by getting the backing of the 
union in filing a formal grievance about 
the new piece rate, (3) they attacked the 
hostile power field directly in the form 
of aggression against the supervisor, 
the time study engineer, and the higher 
management. Thus the aggression was 
derived not only from individual frust- 
ration but also from the conflict 
between two groups. Furthermore, this 
situation of group conflict both helped 
to define management as the frustrating 
agent and gave the members strength 
to express any aggressive impulses 


of transfers do in fact fail to recover produced by frustration. 
CONCLUSIONS 
It is possible for management to changes. 


modify greatly or to remove completely 
group resistance to changes in me hods 
of work and the ensuing piece rates: 
This change can be accomplished by 
the use of group meetings in which 
management effectively communicates 
the need for change and stimulates 
group participation in planning the 


For Harwood’s management, and 
presumably for managements of other 
industries using an incentive system, 
this experiment has important implica- 
tions in the field of labor relations. A 
majority of all grievances presented at 
Harwood have always stemmed from a 
change situation. By preventing or 
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greatly modifying group resistance to 
change, this concomitant to change 
may well be greatly reduced. The 
reduction of such costly phenomena 
as turnover and slow relearning 
rates presents another distinct ad- 
vantage. 

Harwood’s management has long felt 





that action research such as the present 
experiment is the only key to better 
labor-management relations. It is only 
by discovering the basic principles and 
applying them to the true causes of con- 
flict that an intelligent, effective effort 
can be made to correct the undesirable 
effects of the conflict. 
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INTERPRETIVE GROUP DISCUSSION 





AS A METHOD OF 
FACILITATING SOCIAL CHANGE 


A Progress Report on the Use of Group Methods in 
the Investigation and Resolution of Social Problems 


By 


ELLIOTT JAQUES 





It is the purpose of this paper to give 
an account of my personal experience 
in the last two years in the use of inter- 
pretive group discussions to facilitate 
social change in communities which 
request outside assistance in over- 
coming difficulties in intergroup rela- 
tionships. The methods described are 
in process of change and elaboration in 
connection with their continuing use in 
specific field situations. This paper is 
therefore a progress report, written 
because the publication of these 
experiences may be of interest to other 
field workers concerned similarly with 
developing skills and techniques for 
resolving immediate community prob- 
lems. - 

The present work began, when as a 
member of the Staff of the Tavistock 
Institute the writer became interested in 
that phase of the Institute’s work 
dealing with the exploration of 
methods which could contribute to the 
achieving of collaborative relationships 
with communities seeking help for 
various kinds of social disturbance. 
Some of the features of such a collabora- 
tive approach have been described by 
Wilson (4) and Jaques (3). This approach 
can be stated as the attempt to establish 
conditions whereby all relevant sub- 
groups in a given community can 
participate with the social consultant in 
clarifying sources of difficulty and 


achieving methods of resolving 
differences. Before such a relationship 
can be established, it is essential for 
the social consultant to be responsible 
to the total community and not to any 
special sub-group. This in turn requires 
freedom of locomotion for the con- 
sultant to make contact with all sub- 
groups. 

In the work described herein, these 
conditions were, in principle, approxi- 
mated. The extent to which they were 
realized in practice depended on the 
skill of the social consultant and on the 
developing field situation. The existence 
of such conditions is perhaps unusual, 
since the understandable anxieties which 
usually accompany the introduction of a 
consultant in a community are of such a 
nature as to mitigate against too free 
access, especially to more difficult 
regions. The approach discussed, there- 
fore, has been found to be applicable to 
cases where community morale is 
sufficiently high to allow relatively free 
locomotion. The extent to which the 
method might be adaptable to other, 
more common cases, where less 
favourable conditions exist, is as yet 
unknown. 


Requirements for a Method Facilitating 
Collaboration 

Given conditions under which it is 

possible to adopt a collaborative role 
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the social consultant is faced with the 
necessity of'discovering and elaborating 
methods consistent with such a role. 
From my experience I believe that at 
least the following requirements must 
be fulfilled. 

There must be opportunity for 
face-to-face discussion between the 
social consultant and members of the 
community, under conditions which 
make effective two-way communication 
possible. Since only under rare con- 
ditions can the social consultant meet 
the total community all at once, there 
must be provision for meeting relevant 
cross-sections, through an extended 
series of discussions. The face-to-face 
contact must be of such a character as 
to allow, as far as possible, for clari- 
fication and working through of concrete 
issues at the time they occur in order to 
avoid the pitfall of academic discussion 
of more general issues. In order that 
this last requirement may be met, the 
content of the discussions must be 
sufficiently limitless in scope as to allow 
members to raise any issues they wish 
at any time without reference to criteria 
of apparent relevance to the discussion 
at the moment. Since matters raised 
between the social consultant and 
sub-groups of the community are 
relevant to the whole, there must be 
provision for reporting all proceedings 
to those excluded from participation 
at any given time. And finally, since 
there can be no predicting in advance 
the meaning and scope of either the 
difficulties complained of at first, or 
ensuing problems which may arise in the 
course of collaboration, the methods 
used must be sufficiently /imitless in time 
to continue until satisfactory resolution 
is achieved, with the proviso that the 
community, or the social consultant 
in agreement with the community, 
may discontinue the process if so 
desired. 





Sources of the Present Work 

In seeking for methods which would 
fulfil such requirements, two sources of 
first hand experience were available to 
me which seemed particularly relevant; 
first, the method and certain leading 
principles of psychoanalysis, and 
secondly, certain group methods, which 
in turn had derived much from psycho- 
analysis. Apart from this, a number of 
other sources, while relevant to the 
present work, were nevertheless not 
readily applicable since they were 
known only at second hand through 
verbal and written descriptions. Among 
these should be mentioned the group 
decision studies of the Lewin Group; 
the industrial investigations of Mayo 
and his co-workers; and the socio- 
dramatic methods of Moreno. I wished, 
however, to start the present investiga- 
tions with the tools and concepts most 
immediately available in order to 
provide a setting in which contact with 
the field could exert a maximum 
influence in forcing the adaptation and 
moulding of methods to meet real life 
requirements. 

Psychoanalysis is in a very real sense 
a social process, involving interpersonal 
relationships in a two-person situation. 
The adaptation of certain key features 
of psychoanalysis to the development 
of methods of dealing with groups 
becomes, therefore, a matter of deter- 
mining the extent to which concepts 
and methods applicable in a two-person 
situation can be transferred to situations 
where multi-person. relationships are 
involved. I feel that at least the method 
of free association, and the concepts of 
transference, resistance and unconscious 
forces in behaviour can usefully be 
transferred in this way. 

Psychoanalysis has demonstrated the 
importance of unconscious forces in 
determining the behaviour of indi- 
viduals. In inter-group relationships I 
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believe that unconscious attitudes in 
the individuals composing the groups 
play an equally important role. I do 
not propose to elaborate this point here, 
but would refer to the concept of the 
determination by unconscious processes 
of a “ group mentality ” in the sense of 
common attitudes and behaviour at any 
given moment, as described by Bion (1). 
One of the goals in facilitating social 
change must, therefore, be to assist the 
groups concerned to perceive more 
clearly the complexity of the issues 
underlying group behaviour, including 
unconscious attitudes. This commonly 
requires the giving up of over-simplified, 
but strongly held, convictions that 
social distress in a given situation can 
be directly related to a single cause, 
usually the inept behaviour of some 
contending person or group. 

The clarification of unconscious pro- 
cesses is achieved in psychoanalysis 
largely by the method of free association 
which allows those things which are of 
immediate concern to emerge so that 
they can be taken up, and analysed for 
their unconscious content. In_ this 
process, the manner in which these 
unconscious factors determine the trans- 
ference, or integrate of positive and 
negative feelings, experienced towards 
the analyst, can be shown. In this way, 
the emotional forces influencing be- 
haviour can be examined as they operate 
at the moment in a real situation 
involving one other person. 

Transference phenomena, however, 
can be regarded as a general feature of 
all social situations. Applied to work 
with groups of people this implies that 
the presence of a social consultant will 
always have effects, no matter how 
“neutral” or “ non-participant” he 
may try to be. It is likely, further, 
that the attitudes and feelings about 
the consultant will be caused to some 
extent by the projection onto him of 





the conscious and unconscious attitudes 
causing the community’s own internal 
tensions. The analysis, therefore, of 
these attitudes can be one of the means 
of facilitating the achievement by the 
community of greater insight into its 
difficulties. [ believe that the principles 
of the method of free association can be 
utilized for this purpose, in the form of 
group discussions which have no set 
topic and allow those participating to 
bring up any matters they wish at any 
time. 

The achievement of personality 
change is neither a smooth nor a simple 
process. Resistance to change is strong. 
Psychoanalytic experience shows, how- 
ever, that resistance itself can be turned 
to therapeutic use, if its manifestations 
are analysed and related to underlying 
causes of trouble. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
accomplishment of smooth inter-group 
relationships through social change is 
necessarily a simpler process, or 
resistances to change likely to be less. 
In working with the problems of 
communities, therefore, I feel it essential 
not only to help the growth and develop- 
ment of existing constructive customs 
and institutions, but also to direct 
attention towards those which are 
obsolete and have the effect, whether 
consciously desired or not, of preventing 
change. Such a procedure, however, is, 
in the eyes of those concerned, an 
attack, and this is likely to lead to more 
resistance, either in the form of hostility 
towards the consultant, or in subtle 
manipulations away from areas of 
crucial concern. Such reactions, in my 
experience, are only occasionally felt 
consciously by the community. Being 
unconscious, they will not be com- 
municated directly to the consultant, 
but rather in indirect ways, as mani- 
fested in the latent content, or modes, 
and tone, and feeling of communica- 
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tions, whether verbal or behavioural. 

As in the psychoanalytic situation, I 
believe that such manifestations of 
resistance can be used in a helpful way. 
This requires the attitudes expressed 
towards the consultant to be inter- 
preted to the community in such a way 
that their roots are demonstrated as 
springing from the same soil as that 
which is nourishing the tensions within 
the community itself. By this means 
the field of forces causing difficulty can 
be mutually examined, and a basis laid 
for change. 

The main link for the adaptation to 
the present work of the method and 
concepts derived from psychoanalysis 
lies in the group methods for the 
development of which Bion has been 
largely responsible. Starting with his 
own experience of psychoanalysis, he 
showed that relatively unstructured 
group discussions, initially called 
“leaderless groups,” could be applied 
to the solution of many community 
problems, including Officer Selection, 
and the building of morale among 
patients in a psychiatric hospital. With 
Rickman, he was able to clarify some 
of the principles underlying his work as 
‘a planned endeavour to develop in a 
group the forces that lead to smoothly 
running co-operative activity ... by 
helping it to learn (through the study of 
its own intra-group tensions) that some 
at least ofvits distresses were psycho- 
logical in origin.” (2) The present work 
can be regarded in many ways as an 
adaptation to social consultancy prac- 
tise of these principles. 


Some Difficulties in Writing this Report 

No concrete case is presented in the 
following description. It is based 
rather on a digest of a number of 
projects both industrial and non- 
industrial. It might have been desirable 
to use as illustration the development 


of one particular case. This, however, 
raises the problem of disclosure of 
information obtained within a pro- 
fessional relationship. I believe the 
solution to this problem lies in reporting 
jointly with the community concerned 
what has gone on and what the effects 
have been. Unfortunately, although 
many of the projects have been running 
for periods of up to two years, none of 
them is sufficiently developed as yet to 
allow for collaborative writing of this 
kind. The description, therefore, is 
rather a generalised account of a 
method, and does not refer to the 
development of any single project in 
which I have been involved. 


Early Stages in Developing Collaboration 

The development of a collaborative 
relationship has in my experience been 
a very lengthy process, requiring con- 
tinuing testing and retesting by the 
community of the goodwill and ability 
of the social consultant. In all of the 
cases used in this study, the early stages 
ran very much to a pattern. First 
contacts occurred through personal 
networks, either through direct meetings 
between social consultant and industrial 
executive, say at a conference or after a 
meeting, or through introduction by 
mutual acquaintances, either friends or 
previous clients. These personal rela- 
tionships then grew over a period of 
time, usually through one or a series of 
informal contacts, in which fields of 
common interest, such as education, 
family life, and human relations in 
general, were explored. 

In the course of such exploratory 
meetings opportunities occur for the 
executive to test-out the social con- 
sultant and determine whether he or his 
colleagues are people with the kind of 
approach and interests likely to be of 
value in dealing with inter-group prob- 
lems. Given sufficient time for initial 
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testing-out the executive is enabled 
either to let matters drop, or if he is so 
inclined, to continue further, usually 
by raising for discussion matters which 
relate more immediately to difficulties 
inside the community for which he has 
responsibility. This may then be 
followed by introduction of the con- 
sultant to other members of the firm, 
through a meeting or a visit to the 
factory. 

We see here a series of steps, in which 
as a satisfactory personal relationship 
grows, the social consultant increasingly 
desires, and is gradually permitted to 
move towards issues more closely 
related to the problems of the executive, 
and eventually to move towards other 
members of the community. In such 
a process, the consultant can do no 
more than to behave as the kind of 
person he is. I know of no formule for 
behaviour which will make it possible 
for the consultant to be equally accept- 
able to all clients, nor if such formule 
did exist would I use them, since the 
success or failure of collaboration is so 
much bound up with the quality of the 
relationship between the social con- 
sultant and the community. Hence the 
importance of these early stages. Any 
false note in this from the consultant’s 
side, even if undetected at the time, if 
indeed that were possible, will rebound 
many times magnified in the form of 
impenetrable and justifiable resistance. 

An invitation is then received to 
discuss formally with the executive and 
his colleagues means by which the 
Institute might assist in the resolution 
of certain specific difficulties. One of 
my colleagues and myself attend this 
meeting. 

The particular symptoms of troubles 
are discussed. We try to sense the way 
these problems are regarded, and the 
things which are considered to be the 
cause. We describe the possible help 





which the Institute might give, making 
no commitments about successful out- 
comes, and indicate the necessity for 
working out difficulties in conjunction 
with the people who are concerned, or 
who are likely to be affected by, the 
results. It is emphasised that we are not 
magicians with special techniques for 
precisely determining the causes of 
trouble and laying on easy ready-made 
methods for solving them, but that we 
are social scientists with certain limited 
skills willing to work together with the 
community to help in clarifying prob- 
lems and in developing more effective 
ways of dealing with them. Our being 
outsiders may facilitate this process, 
since the fact of our not being so 
directly involved in the emotional 
atmosphere inside the community 
makes it possible to view what is going 
on in a different light. We state there 
is no way of predicting the length of 
time required, since there is no way of 
knowing at this stage the nature of the 
problems underlying the presenting 
symptoms. , 
The indefinite length of time required 
arouses anxiety not only about the cost 
of the procedures, but about the nature 
of the process. We point out that the 
time commitments are as difficult for 
ourselves as for the firm, and it is, 
therefore, our policy to work in a step- 
wise fashion taking an initial look for 
a few days with the firm at the particular 
problems, and deciding then by mutual 
agreement whether it would be useful 
to go further or not. The provision of 
such an initial step will allow for the 
extension of the testing out process. 
We explain that we feel it essential to 
avoid coming into the firm in the service 
of any particular group, and so wish 
during this initial step to have group 
discussions with representatives of 
all of the main groupings to give 
them a chance to have a look at us and 
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decide whether they would wish to have 
us around to help in sorting out any 
difficulties they might feel. 

We state our wish to be perfectly 
frank in these discussions, and to be free 
to recount any of the issues raised so far, 
including who we are and why we have 
been called in. If, as a result of these 
discussions, there is any representative 
group which does not wish us to come 
into the firm, then we shall not be 
willing to continue the project. 

This last condition is met by some 
surprise. We explain, therefore, the 
difficulties of helping with problems in 
a community without the agreement of 
representatives of all sections. At best 
we will be regarded with suspicion, and 
rightly so, as agents of the executive 
group which called us in; at worst, it 
will result in a complete rejection of 
any work we might do with a conse- 
quent increase in the tensions it is 
wished to resolve. Indeed, we add, even 
with such a procedure as outlined, it 
will be difficult enough to avoid being 
identified with the interests of the 
executive, since the initiative for our 
coming into the firm arose from that 
quarter. 


The Non-secret Character of our Pro- 
cedure 

The insistence on all proceedings 
being public, not including of course 
purely personal problems, may seem 
surprising, since the keeping of con- 
fidences is so much a part of the usual 
procedure of the psychological or social 
therapist. Information given in con- 
fidence, however, has one hampering 
characteristic when the consultant is 
dealing with a community—it cannot 
be shared. This leaves the consultant 
in possession of secret information 
which he cannot openly use, and I 
believe that this will inevitably result 
in his becoming a target of suspicion 


and mistrust. More than this, however, 
it is very difficult in practice to avoid 
at any given time being partially 
captured by special sub-groups within 
the community, or at least being 
regarded so by other sub-groups. The 
sharing of secrets with any given sub- 
group considerably facilitates this pro- 
cess, and leads to rejection of the social 
consultant by the others. In fact, in the 
situation so far described, it is likely 
that we are already regarded by the 
workers, as well as the junior grades of 
management, as agents of senior 
management, and we expect that it will 
be necessary to take up these very points 
in discussion. If we do share secrets 
with top management there will be the 
constantly recurring suspicion that all 
material divulged in discussion will be 
secretly reported back to the top, and 
it will be impossible to work through 
the resulting hostility. 

I do not believe it is possible to 
develop a collaborative relationship 
with a total community while at the 
same time maintaining a private and 
confidential relationship with a part. 
Nor do I believe it is possible to conceal 
special relationships with certain sub- 
groups, if these exist. It may be that 
because of the non-confidential nature 
of our discussions people will not be 
willing to divulge their deeper feelings. 
My experience, however, does not show 
this to be the case, for while the content 
of discussion may be different in that 
it is focussed more on inter-personal 
and inter-group, rather than on personal 
problems, the expression of feeling is 
experienced by all the group, including 
the consultants, as being very real 
indeed. I believe the depth of problem 
raised to be related to a number of 
factors, including the ability of the 
consultant to help the group clarify 
issues, the extent to which a mutual 
relationship based on trust and con- 
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fidence has been established, and the 
degree to which the groups feel there 
is a likelihood that some action will 
result from the issues raised. The 
condition that the social consultant will 
be public in all his relations to the 
community contributes to the last two 
factors, by reducing the need for 
suspicion and ensuring that information 
can be conveyed publicly to relevant 
persons or committees. 

In only one regard do we agree to 
keep the matters that come up com- 
pletely confidential. We will not divulge 
anything about the works to people 
outside. In other words what goes on 
is a matter between the Institute and the 
firm, and while the firm may divulge 
publicly anything that is going on, we 
will only do so either in collaboration 
with the firm, or with its sanction. 


The Avoidance of Disguise 

When the point about non-secrecy is 
agreed, a question is asked about the 
role the consultants will adopt in 
coming into the works. It is suggested 
that if we were to assume some special 
role, as for example, acting as a secre- 
tary to a committee or a writer in 
search of a story, this would hide the 
fact that we are associated with psy- 
chology and would allow us to observe 
what was going on without any one 
being suspicious or upset. 

The temptations of a suggestion of 
this kind are obvious, but fallacious. I 
feel strongly that denial of one’s real 
role and purpose will be obstructive, 
making it impossible to establish a 
collaborative relationship within which 
resistances to change can be considered 
and worked through. The question is 
not whether resistances can be avoided 
by adopting a disguise, but whether one 
is prepared to accept that resistances 
will arise. The adoption of disguises 
merely means a delay in the time when 





resistances will have to be faced. In the 
last resort, the time finally arrives 
where some kind of report has to be 
made, and if resistances have not been 
worked through, all that is likely to 
result is a rejection of the report by all 
those who have felt themselves excluded 
from direct contact with the consultant 
because of the disguise. 

We therefore resist the suggestion to 
adopt a disguise, and seek instead to 
clarify why the suggestion is made, or 
in other words, why the executive feel 
that “the rest of the works ” will not 
be able to tolerate us in our everyday 
roles. It seems to us that underneath it 
is more the immediate anxieties of 
the executives themselves, that is being 
expressed, and not so much their 
concern about the rest of the works. 

This point is taken up and it emerges 
that although it has been agreed in 
principle that it would be a good idea 
to employ the social consultants, never- 
theless there remain many anxieties 
about what we might do, and what 
might result. We suggest that the desire 
to disguise us is perhaps partly a desire 
to prevent too much happening at once, 
and partly also perhaps the desire of 
the executive to disguise its own motives 
in bringing us in. Serious discussion of 
these points ensues, during which some 
clarification of both the motivation and 
the fears of the executive occurs, as a 
result of which it is spontaneously felt 
that the adoption of disguises is no 
longer relevant. 

These various points are agreed to, 
and after some discussion a plan for 
the first day is arrived at, to include 
group discussions with elected com- 
mittees which represent the interests 
of management, Supervisors, and 
organized workers. If it is agreed that 
we go further, then we will discuss with 
these groups how we will proceed. We 
then finish this meeting and a date is 
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agreed when we will come down and 
spend the day having our first group 
discussions. 


The Size and Arrangement of Groups 
Having settled these points then, we 
arrive at the works in the morning of 
the day agreed on, and we find that the 
first group we are scheduled to meet 
has already begun to arrive. A room 
has been set aside which is large enough 
to hold eight to twelve people com- 
fortably seated in a closed circle. 

The choice of groups of eight to 
twelve has resulted from previous 
experience in which it has been observed 
that it seems possible in groups of 
this size for each person to keep every- 
one else in focus. In groups larger than 
twelve it becomes difficult to attend to 
all the others. As a result, either fission 
occurs, with simultaneous conversa- 
tional or silent sub-groups in different 
parts of the room, so that each group 
member misses much of what is going 
on, or else audience formation ensues, 
with one person holding the floor and 
the rest merging into a relatively homo- 
geneous whole. On the other hand, in 
groups smaller than six, individual 
personalities seem to emerge too 
sharply, making it difficult to retire 
easily and say little if that is one’s desire 
at a given moment. As a result there 
tends to be excessive self-consciousness 
and self-concern. 

Individual experience among the 
Institute staff varies to a _ certain 
extent over the optimal size for group 
discussions of this kind, but somewhere 
about nine, including the consul- 
tant, is generally agreed upon. 
There is perhaps an interesting problem 
in group size here which requires further 
investigation, namely, what are the 
factors which determine a comfortable 





size for a face-to-face group? The 
average span of attention for digits 
comes to mind as being around seven, 
and the thought occurs that perhaps 
there is an equivalent social span of 
attention which limits the number of 
people which it is possible to keep in 
focus at any given time. 

The closed circular seating arrange- 
ment has been selected to emphasise 
the face-to-face character of the group. 
The consultants are seated, not next 
to each other, but separated by a few 
of the other members of the group. This 
is intended to provide tangible evidence 
of our desire not to cling together 
against the rest of the group, as might 
be suggested by being seated, say, 
separated from the group by a table or 
desk. Where there are two con- 
sultants, and they sit next to each 
other, even inside a closed circle, 
the centre of gravity tends to revolve 
around them rather than being dispersed 
through the whole group. It is our 
behaviour in the final analysis which 
will determine the relationship we are 
able to build up with the group, but I 
do feel that the physical arrangement 
itself can help not only to reinforce the 
feelings one wishes to communicate, 
but also to provide optimal conditions 
under which inter-personal and inter- 
group tensions may be examined. 


The Number of Social Consultants and 
the Problem of Ambivalence 

The problem of how many social 
consultants should participate at any 
given time I feel to be of considerable 
importance. I do uot feel that there 
should be more than two, since in 
discussion with eight to twelve people 
this considerably overbalances the 
group, giving rise to considerable 
anxiety about being “ looked through.” 
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Whether one or two consultants are 
required, I believe can be related to the 
amount and quality of ambivalence 
towards the consultants at any given 
time. By ambivalence is meant here the 
coexistence, whether conscious or un- 
conscious or both, of acceptance and 
rejection of the social consultant who 
intrudes into problems which in the final 
analysis concern the personal relation- 
ships between individuals and groups 
in the community. This ambivalence 
usually springs, on the one hand, from 
the feeling that the social consultant 
may help in resolving painful tensions, 
and on the other hand, from a 
mixture of negative feelings arising out 
of a multitude of factors such as resent- 
ment at possibly having to give up pet 
scapegoats which provide an outlet 
for frustrations and dissatisfactions, 
fears of being made redundant if too 
radical changes are introduced, and 
hostility because of the dependence on 
an outsider whose presence is inevitably 
felt as implying impotence on the part of 
the community to settle its own affairs. 

The arousal of negative and resistant 
attitudes I have found an inevitable 
accompaniment of social consultation 
work, and I do not feel it is a matter 
only of the personality of the consultant. 
The successful working through of these 
resistances is an essential component 
of the therapeutic process. When 
social consultants work in pairs it is 
often possible to demonstrate more 
easily the existence of ambivalence, 
since it frequently happens that positive 
attitudes precipitate out onto one, 
while the other collects all the resist- 
ances, and is rejected. This allows the 
accepted consultant to take up under 
relatively favourable conditions the 
underlying reasons for the rejection of 
his colleague in terms of the projection 
onto him of real antagonisms existing 
inside the works. 





From the point of view of ambi- 
valence, therefore, it seems desirable to 
work in two-person teams. Weighing 
against this, however, is a resulting 
increase of anxiety in the face of what 
is felt as double potency, and a decrease 
in confidence, since the presence of a 
team of two is in part interpreted as 
weakness. 

I now regard the question of numbers 
more in terms of the conditions under 
which it is optimal to employ one, two, 
or more consultants. In the early 
introductory phases of a project I 
think a team of two may be desirable, 
so that ambivalences may come into 
the open more easily, and continuation 
of a collaborative relationship ensured 
through whichever consultant is tem- 
porarily accepted. With only one 
consultant in the early stages, there is 
danger that if resistance is high, the 
expression of this in personal dislike of 
the consultant, may make it impossible 
to proceed further. Once, however, 
the project is sufficiently advanced, and 
enough acceptance developed to cope 
with resistances, it may be satisfactory 
for only one person to continue. [ 
would find it exceedingly difficult, 
however, to work alone with a com- 
munity without the backing of a group 
of colleagues. Without institutional 
support the feeling of isolation and 
need for group membership would make 
it exceedingly difficult to resist the 
constant pressures of sub-groups within 
the community to incorporate the new- 
comer. 

But let us get back to our group. 


Mutual Introductions 

We begin the discussion by trying to 
give some kind of picture of ourselves 
and the institution from which we come. 
We describe our intial contacts with the 
executive, our visits to the works, and 
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the problems as they have been told 
to us which are the reason for our 
present appearance. We repeat the 
information about the non-secret nature 
of our discussions, and point out that 
we are only willing to come in to help 
with the kinds of difficulties that have 
been raised if the representatives of the 
whole works wish this, one of the 
purposes of the present discussion being 
to talk about these matters and to 
decide whether this particular group 
feels the project should go on, or be 
discontinued. We indicate that going 
on would mean that we would seek the 
active collaboration of this group in the 
planning of procedures and the working 
through of particular problems. 

Having thus introduced ourselves, 
the others give some information about 
themselves. The amount of information 
given varies, and we relate this in part 
to how much confidence various indi- 
viduals have in us. We therefore state 
our willingness to answer any questions 
members of the group would like to 
raise. Silence ensues. We wait, feeling 
that too much anxiety to “ keep things 
going ” will be interpreted, and rightly 
so, as difficulty on our part in tolerating 
tension, and that therefore we would be 
assessed, unconsciously perhaps, but 
assessed nevertheless, as unlikely to be 
able to help with stresses in other 
situations. 

Then somebody says that he is still 
not quite clear about what we are here 
for. We repeat the problem in the 
factory as it has been described to us, 
and then put the question back to the 
group, asking whether they feel there 
are any difficulties in the works with 
which they would like outside help. 

Then suddenly one member of the 
group asks how they can trust people 
like ourselves who come in at the 
invitation of the executive. We reply 
that they must answer that question for 





themselves, emphasizing that whether 
or not we go on with the project in fact 
depends on the nature of that answer. 
Perhaps in the course of discussion they 
may get to know us better, and be able 
to make up their minds. 

Satisfied to some extent that we are 
reasonably straightforward the group 
then asks what we do, how we work, 
and what the results are likely to be. 
We explain in more detail what we mean 
by a collaborative approach, and the 
proposed stepwise plan of development, 
using group discussions of the kind in 
which we are engaged at the moment. 
To be more specific than that, however, 
we suggest would be extremely difficult 
since we are not as yet sure what the 
problems are. 

In spite of this description, the same 
kinds of question recur a bit later on. It 
suddenly dawns that what is really being 
asked is what is going to happen as a 
result of this particular discussion. 
Implicit is the continuing suspicion of 
whether we really mean what we say, 
or whether in fact we are likely to make 
a confidential report to the executive 
about the discussion. 

We say that we feel the group is 
suspicious of us, and that implicit in 
this is suspicion of the motives of the 
executive in calling us in. We point out 
also that the executive was anxious 
about our coming too closely in touch 
with the employees and hence wished 
us to adopt a disguise. Perhaps there 
is a problem here that affects all rela- 
tionships between executive and em- 
ployees that requires to be considered 
if some kind of agreed co-operation is 
to be achieved, and mechanisms like 
the joint consultation machinery im- 
proved. We would be willing to help 
with this, but could only do so if we 
were not identified with any particular 
group but were at the service of the 
community as a whole. Hence we do 
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not propose to submit secret reports to 
anyone. 

Interest at this point veers away, 
overtly at least, from questions about 
ourselyes and what we propose to do, 
and turns in the direction of considering 
what the next steps might be. There 
are many suggestions as to what kinds 
of groups we might have discussions 
with, and the kinds of problem we 
might meet. The group becomes more 
homogeneous, with discussion between 
all the members. Gradually a picture 
of inter-group relations inside the 
works, as viewed by this group at least, 
begins to emerge. Some points are 
generally agreed and elaborated, others 
are disa with and discussed. 

Towards the end of the discussion we 
ask whether the points raised so far 
have given sufficient opportunity for 
the group to decide whether or not it 
wishes the consultants to continue on 
with the intial step. There is some 
hesitancy, until someone suggests a 
vote should be taken. We declare that 
in our estimation a vote would settle 
very little, since if there was even a 
small minority against continuation 
this would negate the possibility of 
really effective collaboration. We would 
make full agreement a condition for 
our willingness to continue. Further 
discussion follows, and it emerges that 
there is a generally agreed wish to go 
ahead with at least an initial phase of 
collaboration, during which they could 
get to know us better, and then perhaps 
consider any further steps. 

During the day we spend about an 
hour and a half with each of the 
representative groups originally decided 
upon. The upshot is that it is felt there 
might be some purpose served in our 
continuing, and a number of problems 
we might help with are suggested. We 
notice they are not quite the same as 
those with which the executive was 





worried. It appears that the problems 
inside the community look quite 
different depending upon the section to 
which you belong. 


Organizing the Next Discussions 

We had talked over with each group 
the kinds of people with whom we 
should have discussions during our 
next step. The suggestions was made 
that we should see mixed as well as 
homogeneous groups; i.e., groups of 
men and women; skilled and unskilled; 
piece-rate and non-piece rate workers; 
and so on. The mixing of people in 
groups would reflect as far as possible 
the actual intergroup tensions existing 
in the works. 

One sticky problem arose, however, 
with regard to mixed groups; should 
there be vertical mixing, i.e., manage- 
ment and workers; different grades of 
management; or various combinations 
of all levels? Conflicting views are 
expressed; for example, some workers 
feel it might be embarrassing and 
difficult to speak their minds in a group 
where management was present, while 
others feel that it would be very useful 
for management to get together with 
the workers in such a way; and the 
same conflict is expressed among 
management representatives. There 
seem to be strong personal differences, 
and it is finally left that a few groups 
should be formed of individuals from 
various grades who wish to meet 
together. 

My experience shows that com- 
munities. differ quite considerably with 
regard to their anxiety about mixing 
various levels of personnel in group 
discussion. I have found it useful to 
point out to the groups concerned just 
what their feelings are, as one approach 
to the clarification of existing intergroup 
tensions. 

We find ourselves, therefore, with, 
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say, ten to twenty groups, comprising 
about ten per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, the composition of which is 
generally agreed to represent roughly 
the various cross currents in the com- 
munity. They run somewhat as 
follows: men and women; young and 
old; long service and short service; 
skilled and unskilled; weekly pay, 
hourly pay and piece rate workers; 
mixed groups from different depart- 
ments; union and non-union; manage- 
ment and workers; various grades of 
management; and soon. The selection 
of the individuals is left to representative 
works and shops committees. 

Our procedure in these next group 
discussions is very much the same as 
described above, with the addition that 
we give each group a brief picture of 
what has gone on before. 

We find there is very little difficulty 
in getting under way, since the purpose 
of the discussions has got around very 
rapidly inside the works. Most of the 
group members have had chats with 
their co-workers about points they 
should bring up. There is very rapid 
fire discussion, which gradually takes 
on the character of a grouse session. 
There seems to be nothing good in the 
company. The executive feels the 
workers are lazy and junior manage- 
ment inadequate; the supervisors feel 
they can get no co-operation from above 
and are a target for nothing but abuse 
from below; the workers feel that they 
are getting a raw deal generally and 
that they cannot trust anybody. The 
picture grows worse and worse, until 
suddenly someone suggests they have 
been over-elaborating difficulties caused 
by other people, and should perhaps 
have a look at their own behaviour. 
There is a silence. Then others begin 
to agree, and from that point the 
discussion veers round to a more con- 
structive tone. 


There seems more to the initial 
grousing that just the group “ getting 
things off its chest.” We suggest to the 
group that it has been seeing whether 
we were prepared to face any difficulties, 
reasonable or not, without taking sides 
or passing moral judgements. There is a 
bit of rather tense laughter, followed by 
relaxation and agreement that perhaps 
this may have been the case. 

This interpretation seems to have 
produced considerable reassurance 
about us. The group begins to get down 
to considering its own differences. We 
suggest that these reflect here-and-now 
some of the differences between various 
sections of the community, and suggest 
it might be useful to examine them 
together. The group then begins to 
make a discovery for itself. It finds that 
while it is easy to criticise and scapegoat 
members of other sub-groups in their 
absence, some of the criticisms seem 
less reasonable in their presence. There 
is not time to pursue this further, how- 
ever, because the next group is waiting 
and we find that we have already carried 
ever our time. Previous experience, 
however, leaves us assured that the 
discussion will be continued outside, 
both during and after working hours. 

In winding up the session we re- 
emphasise to the group we can give 
no guarantees about whether we can 
solve all, or even any, of the problems 
that have been raised, but we do guaran- 
tee that all of these problems will be 
brought up in the appropriate places by 
the circulation of a joint report which 
they themselves will be able to see. 


Writing the Report 

Over the course of the next few days 
we hold discussions with the various 
groups decided upon, as a result of 
which we find ourselves in possession 
of a good bit of information about the 
intergroup relations within the com- 
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munity. In going over this information 
certain patterns begin to emerge. There 
were some issues raised and discussed 
with animation in every group, on which 
there was agreement about the character 


of the problem and what should be — 


done. At the other extreme there were 
special problems raised in a limited 
way in only one or a few groups. We 
organize the material in such a way as 
to allow the main findings to emerge 
clearly, and then append subsidiary 
notes about other special problems. 

We try, however, to do more than 
just list problems. Certain dominant 
factors underlying many of the prob- 
lems begin to emerge, which if dealt 
with might solve many of the difficulties. 
At this early stage we mainly have 
hunches or intuitions about such under- 
lying factors and report them as 
suggestions for further discussion. 

The fact that our procedures have 
been non-secret allow us to give back 
to the community what it has brought up 
in discussion, along with our own views 
and comments. I believe that open 
two-way communication of this kind is 
essential. For the community it means 
the assurance of getting back informa- 
tion and perhaps assistance concomitant 
with the amount of effort and earnest- 
ness which it puts into the collaborative 
study. For the consultants it means 
avoidance of both conscious and un- 
conscious guilt and dissatisfaction 
through being able to give back as much 
as is taken out. 

It should be noted here that the report 
is written by the two consultants alone. 
I now question this procedure, and feel 
it would be more satisfactory if the 
report were written jointly by ourselves 
and a few of the leading representatives 
of various sections of the community. 
Writing a report in seclusion causes a 
loss of face-to-face contact with the 
community at a very crucial point in 


the proceedings, and is a partial 
negation of our emphasis on the 
collaborative nature of our approach. 


Discussion about the Report 

Copies of the report are submitted to 
all key personnel in the works and 
posted on each of the bulletin boards. 
The report is then discussed with the 
representative committees which par- 
ticipated in planning the initial step. 
We point out we feel the problems met 
with are worth tackling and ask whether 
it is felt worth while to continue on 
further, and if so how this could best 
be done. 

There is some disagreement about 
certain points in the report, some con- 
flict about others, and agreement with 
still others. These points are somewhat 
clarified, and the pros and cons of 
whether it is worth while continuing 
further are then considered. It is 
complained that the meaning of further 
collaboration is vague, and so we ask 
whether our method has not already 
been demonstrated, namely to carry on 
group discussion of this kind to help 
the community to work things out for 
itself. One person then suggests that 
perhaps they should try to sort things 
out for themselves, and if they run into 
further difficulties to call us in again. 

I usually by this stage interpret 
queries about method, or suggestions to 
put off collaboration, as resistance. 
Although this may not be completely 
true, there is at least some justification 
for such a stand, since the community 
by this time has some idea of what our 
collaboration is likely to entail, par- 
ticularly that highly emotionally charged 
problems will be approached seriously, 
and that radical changes in attitude are 
likely to be required. Apart from this, 
however, I feel quite sure that society’s 
general lack of familiarity of what to 
expect in collaborating with social 
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scientists, weaknesses in our method, 
and my own anxieties about using new 
methods in a new situation, must all 
contribute to the firm’s indecision about 
going ahead. It is particularly the effects 
of the last point that I find so difficult 
to assess in practice. 

There are many ways in which the 
problem of continuation may be 
resolved; for example, continue on with 
the project immediately; delay and 
think the matter over further; do 
nothing as yet, but if any specific 
problems arise in the future then call 
us back in; or discontinue the project 
completely. Any decision, other than 
complete rejection, leads either 
immediately or at some future date to a 
discussion of what the next step should 
be. We suggest that it might be useful 
not to tackle too much at once, but to 
initiate a pilot study in one section of 
the works so as to allow for intensive 
development of methods for coping 
with the difficulties. During this pro- 
cess an increasing number of persons 
from other sections would be trained 
in the requisite skills and attitudes, and 
eventually the problems dealt with in 
the whole firm. 


Discussions During a Pilot Phase 

A few weeks or months later we are 
invited to continue the project over a 
particular issue. There has been a 
considerable amount of discussion in 
the interim, as a result both of the 
continuation of the group discussions 
we initiated, and the report submitted. 
The problem is commonly a difficulty in 
relationship between certain sub-groups. 
For the purpose of dealing with this 
problem we arrange discussion groups 
which include representative cross sec- 
tions of the sub-groups concerned. In 
these groups, everyone knows why they 
are together since the matter has been 
ovenly discussed in the works. Different 


people immediately begin to state their 
own side of the case. We gradually 
become aware that most of the people 
speak directly to us, even though the 
points they raise refer to other people 
in the group. We feel a kind of tele- 
phone switchboard, or point of contact, 
between people with opposing points of 
view, and say so. This results in 
hesitancy, and people begin to look at 
each other for the first time, and 
perhaps even smile, although a bit 
sheepishly. But the focus of discussion 
rather quickly changes to the two con- 
sultants. There is an argument as to 
whether we are helpful and whether it 
is a good idea to go on with this study 
anyhow. It suddenly occurs that per- 
haps underlying this change is an 
unconscious agreement to get away 
from the immediate tensions facing the 
group, by projecting hostility against 
ourselves. 

We point this out, indicating that 
there is a relief from immediate issues 
by arguing about us, since it allows the 
basic differences to be argued out on a 
more removed, and hence less emotion 
provoking, ground. This is followed by 
silence. The meaning of the silence is 
not quite clear, so we do not break into 
it. The circular face-to-face arrange- 
ment however, makes everyone acutely 
aware of everyone else, and the inter- 
group tensions which the group has 
been organized to resolve are sensed as 
obtruding in a very real way in the 
actually existing situation. 

The silence is broken by someone 
who suggests they should try to have 
a square look at their immediate prob- 
lems. Someone else disagrees, however, 
pointing out that personalities are 
involved as well as inter-group prob- 
lems and it is distasteful to talk publicly 
either about oneself or others. There 
is some discussion about this matter, 


and we suggest that people are begin- 
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ning to sense the reality in terms of 
themselves and their own behaviour of 
the problems at issue. Our suggestion 
seems to be overlooked, however, since 
the discussion turns to complaints about 
wasting time talking, and the desire is 
expressed that the executive should 
decide what should be done and take 
action without consulting anyone. We 
point out that there is some incon- 
sistency between such desires and 
previously expressed resentment about 
being dominated by those above, and 
ask whether this can be related to the 
wish to get away from a painful situa- 
tion. If this is so, it appears easier to 
recommend more democracy and 
opportunity for participation for other 
people in the firm, than to cope with 
the difficulties and complex issues 
which arise when given the opportunity 
to participate yourself. 

At this point the discussion has gone 
on for nearly two hours and everybody, 
including ourselves, is feeling the effects 
of the emotional pressure. It is com- 
mented that the problem has been more 
thoroughly aired, with a different 
orientation, than has previously been 
the case. Issues which have been lying 
around unexpressed have come out 
openly for the first time. It is agreed to 
stop at this point, and to meet again 
after there has been a chance to think 
matters over further. 

This discussion is followed up by 
others with the same and with other 
groups. There is a general pattern of 
talking round problems in such a way 
that a broader perspective about inter- 
group difficulties is obtained, on the 
basis of which executive action is 
eventually taken. I am not worried 
that “ closure ” with executive decision 
should occur at the end of each dis- 
cussion, but- rather that there should be 
sufficient non-closure to allow the 
people concerned to carry on with 





attempts to resolve these matters later 
on. The difficulty I find is. to strike 
a satisfactory balance between complete 
closure and complete non-closure of 
the kind which might leave the groups 
feeling frustrated and impotent. This 
is a matter about which one would hope 
to become more skilled with experience; 
i.e., to help the group towards clarifi- 
cation and resolution of difficulties, 
while at the same time steering towards 
the tensions and resistances that still 
remain unsolved. 


Possible Effects of Interpreuve Group 
Discussions 

It is much too early for a systematic 
statement of results of work done so 
far. It seems clear to me that the time 
scale required for assessing social 
change of this kind must be in terms of 
years, since I have more than once now 
seen projects which seemed to have 
ended without result come to life again 
after silent periods of many months 
during which assimilation and slow 
change had been going on. Leaving 
aside objective or validated assessments, 
however, I believe that under the con- 
ditions described, a continuing process 
of group discussions in which inter- 
personal and inter-group tensions are 
interpreted, can effect social change. 
The problem for the social consultant 
as I see it is not so much to contribute 
new methods, but to get those respon- 
sible in a community to recognise that 
the roots of difficulties are more 
complex than is generally assumed, and 
to help them develop concepts about 
human behaviour and _inter-group 
functioning which will allow them to 
achieve maximum community par- 
ticipation in the development of policy. 
Certain common features directed 
towards this end of the method des- 
cribed may be mentioned. 

It will be noticed that there is an 
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apparent inactivity. The groups just sit 
around and talk. The consultants do 
not behave as group discussion leaders 
in the ordinary sense of the word; i.e., 
they do not go into the group with any 
preconceived notions as to what the 
group should consider, nor are they 
concerned about “keeping the dis- 
cussion going.” Contributing to the 
seeming inactivity is the agenda-less 
character of the discussions. Having 
no specific focus of activity, however, 
and no dominant leader makes it 
possible for the emotional content of 
the inter-personal relationships within 
the group to emerge in bold relief. It is 
just these relationships which I feel it so 
important to clarify, since each person 
is present in the group not only as an 
individual, but as a carrier of part of 
the works “culture.” In this sense 
each group discussion is a microcosm 
of some aspects of the intergroup 
relationships in the community 
mediated by the individuals present in 
the group. 

The immediate awareness of feeling 
and attitudes creates what is usually 
felt to be a rather difficult and tense 
situation from which there are 
frequently attempts to escape. As a 
result silences occur or seemingly 
irrelevant topics are raised. I do not, 
however, consider these as threats to 
the flow of the discussion requiring 
intervention, but rather as phenomena, 
the causes of which require under- 
standing in terms of what is going on 
at the moment. Understanding in this 
sense means not only comprehension 
of the manifest references of the dis- 
cussion, but also insight into the way 
the group uses the discussion to deal 
with intra-group tensions. It is in the 
analysis of the group’s “ here-and-now” 
reactions to the situation in which it 
finds itself that I believe most help and 
clarification ensues. 


The presence of social consultants in 
the group in fact determines to a con- 
siderable extent the focus and direction 
of the discussion. Both the known 
psychological training and the stranger 
value of the consultants, added to the 
permissive nature of the discussions, I 
believe has the effect of sanctioning the 
open discussion of private attitudes and 
feelings by providing a relatively more 
safe atmosphere for considering these 
matters than is ordinarily experienced 
in the day-to-day life of the community. 
In my experience it is frequently just 
these unexpressed attitudes, or silent 
areas in interpersonal relations, which 
are covertly communicated in a multi- 
tude of ways and cause so much trouble. 
Facilitating their overt expression has 
a group-cohesive, rather than as is so 
often feared, a group-destructive, effect. 

If it is true that the presence of the 
consultant influences the course and 
content of the discussions, then his 
presence also is always likely to be a 
matter of more or less conscious con- 
cern to the group. I know of no way of 
evading a human developing relation- 
ship with the rest of the group, and 
would feel that attempts to remain 
neutral and impassive in the hope that 
the group will “ forget’ the presence 
of the consultant must be doomed to 
failure. On the other hand, acceptance 
of the relationship can be used con- 
structively; for example, helping the 
group to understand its agreements or 
differences of opinion about the nature 
of the investigation and the quality of 
the consultants, provides the oppor- 
tunity for mutually examining factors 
determining behaviour in relation to an 
immediate situation, in which members 
of various sub-groups in the works 
find themselves seated in a group which 
includes outsiders. 

One last point concerns the length of 
time required for developing a satis- 
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factory working relationship. I think 
it a fair assumption, although the 
validity of such a hypothesis requires 
testing, that the shorter the time set for 
collaboration in the resolution of 
difficulties the more superficial and 
further removed from issues of central 
concern will be the matters raised for 
consideration. If this hypothesis is true 
it is only where a consultant relation- 
ship is likely to continue over a con- 
siderable period of time that funda- 
mental questions are likely to arise. 
Hence in the present work no time- 
limits have been set. The step-wise 
method of development described is 
really a means of providing the com- 
munity and ourselves with limited time 
commitments at any given moment in 
order that the process of collaboration 
may be given the opportunity either to 
grow and develop, if it is agreed to 
continue, or to terminate if it is felt that 
the difficulties are too great or that 
insufficient results are likely to be 
achieved. 

Indeed, the provision of insufficient 
time in the first stages of making con- 
tact with a community strikes me on 
looking back as one of the outstanding 
of many possible weaknesses in the 


work described. In future work I would 
be inclined to provide more opportunity 
for both formal and informal meetings 
with representatives of all sections; 
failure to do this creates unnecessary 
additional sources of resistance, in work 
which carries within itself sufficient 
sources Of resistance as it is. The 
acceptability of interpretations depends 
not only on their accuracy, but on the 
acceptability of the person who offers 
them. Interpretive group discussion as 
a method, therefore, can only operate 
within a positive relationship between 
social consultants and a community, 
and this as in all other forms of 
developing human relationships, 
requires among other main ingredients, 
sufficient time. 


Summary 

The usé of interpretive group dis- 
cussion as a method of collaboration 
between social consultants and a com- 
munity in the investigation and 
resolution of interpersonal and inter- 
group problems, has been described. 
Some possible effects of this method are 
discussed, but it is again emphasised 
that this is a progress report on work 
in process of development. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Dr. Bion. A biographical note appeared in the last number of this journal. 


* * * 


Dr. ELLiotr JAQUES graduated in science, and took his M.A. in Psychology, at the 
University of Toronto, following which he obtained his M.D. at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. He then received the Rantoul Fellowship at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic, where he worked under H. A. Murray as one of the Clinic’s research 
team during the second phase of explorations in personality. During the war he 
entered the Canadian Army where he was concerned with developments in 
psychiatric research, officer selection and rehabilitation. While engaged on this 
work he came into contact with the group of social scientists in the British Army 
who later formed the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations and as a result 
joined the staff of the Institute. He is at present in training at the London 


Institute of psychoanalysis. 
R aa o 


DonaLD V. MCGRANAHAN received his Ph.D. in Psychology from Harvard 
University in 1939, and was an instructor in social psychology there for two years. 
In 1941 he became chief German analyst in the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, and later, senior social psychologist with the Office of Strategic Services. 
In 1945 he entered the Army and served in the European Theater for two years, 
working largely on morale and attitude studies of German soldiers and civilians 
in connection with psychological warfare policy and, after V-E Day, in connection 
with re-education policy. He became convinced of the need for systematic com- 
parative studies in the field of “ national character,” ‘and while in Germany 
carried out, with the assistance of Gordon Allport and Hadley Cantril in the 
United States, a comparative study of social attitudes among German and 
American youth. On leaving the Army in 1946, Dr. McGranahan received a 
fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation to continue 
his studies in the field of comparative national psychology, with special reference 
to Germany. He returned to teach social psychology in the Department of Social 
Relations at Harvard University in the fall of 1946. 


Ivor WAYNE, a Czech by birth, studied law at Charles University in Prague before 
the war. He came to the United States in 1941 and later became a citizen of the 
United States. From 1942 to 1946 he was in the U.S. Army, serving mainly as an 
intelligence non-commissioned officer and interpreter in a camp for German 
prisoners of war, where he carried out various studies of the prisoners by inter- 
rogation and attitude scale techniques. After leaving the Army, Mr. Wayne 
became a graduate student in the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
University and a Teaching Fellow in Slavic. 


x * * 


Dr. Morris E. OPLER and WILLIAM E. VICKERY were recently associated at Harvard 
University, where Dr. Opler is an Assistant Professor of Education and Mr. 
Vickery received a master’s degree. Dr. Opler received his bachelor’s and master’s 
training at the University of Buffalo, his doctorate in anthropology, in 1933, at 
the University of Chicago. He has done considerable research among Apache 
Indians of the American Southwest. Prior to his Harvard appointment in 1946, 
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Dr. Opler taught at Reed and Claremont Colleges, at the University of Wisconsin, 
and at Howard University. For two years he served as assistant anthropologist 
with the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs. During the war he was a Social Science 
Analyst with the War Relocation Authority and the Office of War Information, 
and was Chief of the Foreign Morale Analysis Division of the O.W.I. in 1945. 
In addition to research studies which he has published in anthropological journals, 
Dr. Opler has at various times related his findings to other scieniific disciplines, 
in articles which have appeared in the Psychoanalytic Review, the Journal of Social 
Psychology, the American Journal of Sociology, and the American Journal of 
Psychiatry. 


Mr. VICKERY, educated at Illinois College and the University of Chicago, prior 
to his recent work at Harvard, for more than a year edited Intercultural Education 
News for the Bureau for Intercultural Education in New York City. He then 
served with the U.S. Army for four years during the recent war, and is currently 
associated with the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education. In col- 
laboration with S. G. Cole he has written Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, published by Harper and Brothers in 1943. 


* * * 


STUART CooK, IsIpDOR CHEIN, and JOHN HARDING are members of the staff of the 
Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress. 
Dr. Cook is director of research for the Commission, and for the Research Center 
for Human Relations of the New School for Social Research. He is a graduate 
of the University of Richmond and received his doctorate in psychology from the 
University of Minnesota. Prior to war service, Dr. Cook was Head of the Bureau 
for Psychological Services of the State of Minnesota. During the war he directed 
research in the Army Air Forces on the selection and training of heavy bom- 
bardment air crews. He is author of a number of technical articles and editor of 
““ Psychological Research in Radar Observer Training.” 


Dr. CHEIN is a graduate of the City College of New York and received his doc- 
torate in psychology from Columbia University. He has been an instructor in 
psychology at the City College since 1937. He was a research associate of the 
New York Mayor’s Committee on Unity, 1945-1946, after which he joined the 
staff of the Commission on Community Interrelations. He has contributed 
numerous articles to psychological journals. 


Dr. HarDING is a psychologist who graduated from the University of Minnesota 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard. He was a research 
assistant at the Princeton University Office of Public Opinion Research during 
1942-1943 and later served as psychologist with the Army Air Forces, the Office 
of Strategic Services, and the United States Disciplinary Barracks. He is author 
of the chapters on the measurement of civilian morale and on refusals as a source 
of bias in the book Gauging Public Opinion by Hadley Cantril. Dr. Harding 
has been with the Commission on Community Interrelations since 1946. 


& * * 


The seven members of the writing team which produced A Study of a Rumor were 
all directly involved in various phases of the research project on which that article 
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is based. LEON FESTINGER and DorWIN CARTWRIGHT collaborated in formulating 
the hypotheses and design of the research; Dr. Festinger was project supervisor 
throughout the experiment. Together they put the current article into its final 
form after it had been drafted through several stages by their co-authors. (A 
biographical note on Dr. Festinger appeared in our second issue, and a note on 
Dr. Cartwright in our third.) KATHLEEN BARBER interviewed residents of the 
housing project at the beginning of the experiment, and helped to supervise the 
coding and tabulating of interview data. Mrs. Barber later assisted JULIET FLEISCHL 
in the action program which had been initiated in the housing project. Miss 
Fleischl is the community worker mentioned frequently in the article, who was 
responsible for the organization of neighborhood activities. JosEPHINE GOTTS- 
DANKER studied the narrative action reports which were made by Miss Fleisch] 
and Mrs. Barber, and abstracted from these reports, in consultation with Miss 
Fleischl, all the relevant material. ANNETTE KAYSEN and GLORIA LEAVITT super- 
vised the interviewers and the coding and tabulating of interview data. They 
also collaborated in writing up the data relating to the analysis of the spread of 
the rumor. 
* * > 


ROBERT FREED BALES is an assistant professor of sociology in the Department of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, and also a research associate at Harvard’s 
Laboratory of Social Relations. Dr. Bales received his undergraduate training at 
the University of Oregon and his graduate degrees at Harvard. .0 1944-45 he 
spent one year with the section on alcohol studies in the Department of Applied 
Physiology at Yale University. Since that time he has done teaching and research 
at Harvard in the fields of urban sociology, social pathology, and the social 
psychology of small groups. HENRY GERBRANDS, Dr. Bales’ co-author, is a 
mechanical technician in the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard. He was 
associated with the Harvard Psychological Clinic for many years before its present 
incorporation in the Laboratory. 


* s . 


JouHN R, P. FRENCH, JR., and LesTER COCH were formerly colleagues at the Harwood 
Manufacturing Corporation, the scene of their present study. Dr. French was 
Harwood’s Director of Research and Director of Labor Relations from 1943 to 
1945. Mr. Coch is the Corporation’s Director of Personnel. Dr. French took his 
graduate work at Harvard, receiving his Ph.D. in 1940. His doctoral studies 
included a controlled experiment which measured the behavior of organized and 
unorganized groups under conditions of fear and frustration. For two years, 
from 1945 to 1947, he was vice-president in charge of training at Nejelski and 
Company, industrial relations consultants in New York. Since that time he has 
been associated with the Research Center for Group Dynamics. 


Mr. Cocu has had training in psychology and engineering at the University 
of Missouri and Harvard University. During the recent war he spent several 
years in the field as a member of the U.S. Infantry. After his discharge from 
military service, he became associated with the Abingdon Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Harwood, and attained his present position in 1946. 
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Owing to an error, the following Biographical Notes of contributors to 
Vol. I., No. 3, were omitted from that issue. 


Dr. ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWIK received her doctorate in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. She has taught and done research at the University of Vienna. 
and has been a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. At present she is a 
Research Associate at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, 
and a lecturer in psychology at that University. Her main areas of research to 
date have been: the relationship between personality and social attitudes and 
beliefs in children and adults; the experimental and statistical study of personality 
dynamics, and the verification of psychoanalytic hypotheses; and methods of 
categorization and quantification of qualitative material such as “ projective ” 
stories and interviews. In Austria she published numerous articles in Zeitschrift 
fur Psychologie, and wrote, in collaboration with Edith Weisskopf, Wunsch und 
Pflicht im Aufbau des menschlichen Lebens, published in Vienna by Gerold in 1937. 
In the United States she has published Motivation and Behavior, Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 1942, volume 26, and articles in various American psycho- 


logical journals. 
* * * 


Dr. DoRWIN CARTWRIGHT received his undergraduate training at Swarthmore 
College, his graduate training at Harvard University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1940. 
For two years he served as a General Education Board Fellow at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. After the entrance of the United States into the war Dr. Cart- 
wright joined the Division of Program Surveys of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, becoming its Research Director in 1944. In 1945 he visited the European 
Theater of Operations as a Planning Consultant for the Morale Division of the 
U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey. He joined the staff of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics in 1945, and became its Director after the death of Dr. Kurt 
Lewin. He is a member of the Council of the Society for the Psychological of 
Social Issues and co-chairman of the Society’s International Committee. He has 
published research studies on visual perception, theories of decision-making, and 
the polling of public opinion. Making use of extensive research which he con- 
ducted for the War Finance program, Dr. Cartwright is at present preparing a 
major volume on psychological economics. 
* * * 


Dr. ALVIN F. ZANDER took his bachelor’s training and a master’s degree in public 
health at the University of Michigan. He received his doctorate in educational 
psychology from the same university in 1942. His research activities have included: 
work on food habits, as a Rockefeller Fellow, with Dr. Kurt Lewin at the University 
of Iowa; research in the nature of effective group relationships, a series of con- 
trolled experiments and surveys for the Boy Scouts of America; and six years as 
an assistant and later as acting director of the University of Michigan’s Adult 
Education Program, studying community organization activities. In addition 
to this research in group psychology, he has had clinical experience, including 
more than two years’ therapeutic practice and psychiatric screening for the United 
States Public Health Service. Dr. Zander recently left an assistant professorship 
in the psychology department at Springfield (Massachusetts) College to become 
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Assistant Director of the Bureau for Studies and Training, Adult and Community 
Education, at the University of Michigan. He has published in professional 
journals articles on community organization, sociodrama, group work and 
leadership, and aspects of the psychology of youth. 


* * * 


Fritz REDL, a native of Austria, received his doctorate from the University of 
Vienna in 1925. He came to the United States on the invitation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1936 to work with the Adolescent Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association of New York. In 1938 he moved to Michigan to become part- 
time consultant in the Guidance Department of the Cranbrook School for Boys, 
and lecturer in mental hygiene at the School of Education of the University of 
Michigan. Since 1941 he has been a professor of Social Work at the School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work of Wayne University, Detroit. He is director of 
the Detroit Group Project, an agency sponsored by Wayne University, which is 
designed for service and research in group therapy and clinical group work. The 
Project functions on an all-year-round basis, expanding in July and August into 
a summer camp, for delinquent youth, under the direction of Dr. Redl. 
* * a 


PEARL H. M. KiNG. A note on Miss King appeared in Vol. 1., No. 1. 
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FORTY-FOUR 
JUVENILE THIEVES 


Their Characters and Home-life 


by JOHN BOWLBY, s.a., M.D. 


In this monograph the author examines in detail the 
characters and home background of a number of juvenile 
thieves—mostly serious cases—and compares them with a control 
group of children taken at random from cases also attending 
a Child Guidance Clinic, but who did not steal. 


He demonstrates that persistent offenders are frequently 
characterised by an inability to form affectionate attachments, 
this disability distinguishing them significantly from the 
non-delinquent group whose problems are of a different kind. 
Furthermore he demonstrates that in an overwhelming 
majority of cases the inhibition of affection is the result of 
prolonged separation of child from mother during the 
child’s first five years of life. 


The monograph has been widely recognised as being a 
most significant contribution to the understanding of 
delinquency, and will be welcomed in its new form by all 
who work in this difficult field. 
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